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KLEIN 8® KUHN 


REAL ESTATE MANAGEMENT 
GUARANTY BUILDING 


INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


September 4, 1957 


The Attorney General 
U. S. Department of Justice 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Re: The Creek Nation, Plaintiffs, v. the 
United States of America, Defendant, 
Docket No. 21, before the Indian Claims 
Commission. RAB 90-2-20-230 Lands 


Dear Sirs: 


In accordance with the authorization as set forth in 
"Statement and Certiticate of Award, No. J-40174" 
dated June 15, 1956, I am transmitting herewith ap- 
praisal report covering a portion of the lands in 
Georgia and Alabama ceded by the Creek Nation to the 
United States of America by treaty dated August 9, 
1814. The lands are described more in detail in the 
report and contain approximately 8,986,653 acres. 


The conclusions and summary of this report are briefly 
set forth on pages v through xi, and the valuation 
certificate appears on page xiii. 


Very truly yours, 


Sait aud 


Paul Starrett, M.A.I. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The Tattat ion as reported herein has been reached after careful study 
of all the historical information and factual data contained in the follow- 
ing pages. The appraiser, to prepare. the historical background, data on 
the land, and roads, trails, and streams, retained the services of Dr. John 
H. Goff, Professor of Business Administration at Emory University, Georgia. 
An outline of the background, experience, and qualifications of Dr. Goff 
are included herein under Qualifications of Appraiser. Dr. Goff and his 
assistant made an exhaustive study of early historical and statistical 
records having a bearing on the value of lands in 1810-1820. The data and 
historical information contained herein consists of the portions of this 
extensive research that have a particular bearing on the portion of Georgia 
and Alabama contained herein. 

The appraiser conducted extensive research and study independently of 
Dr. Goff to establish in his mind the historical background at the time 
and its effect on subject lands and to obtain data as to land transactions, 
policies, and sales. 

The area in question contained approximately 8,990,000 acres stretching 
along the Florida-Georgia and Florida-Alabama line for approximately 215 
miles. The area extended approximately 225 miles from east to west and 75 
miles from north to south. Slightly less than half of this area lay i 
what is known as the Coastal Plain and the Tifton Upland, a comparatively 
flat sandy plain covered almost entirely with pine forests except for the 
swamp areas. The soil was not fertile and was generally considered as poor 
land, There were numerous streams, some fairly large, with low banks and 
wide marginal swamps. The area was known as pine barrens and was so con- 


sidered for many years before and after subject date. The Tifton Upland 


was somewhat higher and more uneven in its contours (pages 13-16). 

West of this area between the Flint and Chattahoochee Rivers was a 
higher, more fertile section included in what is known as the Dougherty 
Plain. This area was well watered, and the Flint and Chattahoochee Rivers 
offered possibilities for water transportation (pages 16-19). 

West of the Chattahoochee River in Alabama the land was hilly, with 
streams and swamps. The soil was less desirable than the Dougherty Plain; 
the forest growth was mostly pine with some hardwood. There were numerous 
streams, Swamps, and bays (pages 20-23). In general none of the area here- 
in appraised was considered as good as lands to the northwest in Georgia 
or to the north and west in Alabama (pages 22, 25, 26, and 27). 

As of 1814 a comparatively small portion of Georgia had been settled. 
Karly settlement was along the coast and up the Savannah River. The Ogeechee 
River was the western boundary when Georgia became a state (page 63). In 
1790 a treaty was concluded with the Creek Indians extending the western 
boundary to the Oconee River (page 69). Then, in 1802 and 1805, the Indians 
ceded additional lands extending the boundaries to the Okmigee River (page 
72). These boundaries as shown on Exhibit "C," opposite page 70, constitute 
the settled areas of Georgia as of 1814. 

In the treaty of 1790 between the Creek Nation and the United States 
the Federal Government guaranteed to the Indians all of their lands to the 
west and declared outlaws any whitemen beyond this boundary (page 70). This 
treaty enraged the citizens of Georgia as they considered these lands to 
the west the best lands in the state and they wanted them for settlement. 

Georgia originally claimed as hers all lands to the Mississippi, com- 
prising what is now Alabama and Mississippi, but ceded this to the United 


States. This cession was tentatively agreed upon prior to 1790, but the 


vii 


treaty was not signed until 1802. As a part of the consideration the United 
States agreed to extinguish the Indian title to all the land in the State 

of Georgia as rapidly as possible (page 71). This created a most difficult 
situation as the Federal Government had made two commitments in direct con- 
flict. 

Georgia was reported to have a population of approximately 50,000 people 
just before the Revolution (page 63), and according to Federal census figures, 
the state population was 82,500 in 1790, 162,500 in 1800, and 252,500 in 
1810 (page 160). This growth was not as rapid as Kentucky and Tennessee, 
the other principal states of immigration at the time. 

As Georgia started to expand in the 1760's additional land was acquired 
from the Indians by treaty (page 62). From that time on there were disputes 
and difficulties with the Indian tribes over the lands in the state. There 
were Indian outbreaks from time to time until the treaty of 1790 (pages 69- 
70). Comparative peace existed from 1790 to 1812. During the War of 1812 
there were Indian wars, but most of this action was in Alabama Territory 
and did not affect Georgia as then settled. However, the aftermath of the 
War of 1812 drove many hostile Indians to Florida which served for several 
years as a base of marauding activities into Georgia territory (pages 77 and 
82). There were numerous incidents of depredations by the Indians which 
generated fear and uncertainty due to previous experience with hostile 
Indians. 

There were very few Indian settlements within the boundaries of subject 
territory. There were numerous settlements to the north in western Georgia 
and in Alabama (pages 80, 81, and 223). This was significant as the Creek 
Indians were an agricultural people and the lack of Indian towns in subject 


land indicated a lack of good farm land. 
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As of 1814 the roads in Georgia led from Savannah and Augusta to the 
coastal areas or to Alabama and Mississippi Territories. Only one or two 
led into subject territory prior to 1814. At best these so-called roads 
were only passable trails and at worst were impassable (see pages 97- 
1a). 

There was some flatboat and pole boat navigation on many of the streams, 
but only two rivers within subject area, the Flint and the Chattahoochee, 
were of any importance as arteries of commerce, and these led into Spanish 
territory (see pages 87-96). 

The state was primarily agricultural at the time. There was some fur 
trade and some commerce in naval stores. The principal agricultural exports 
as of 1814 were meat and cotton; some rice, wheat, and corn was raised, 
but these were not important crops (pages 113-126). 

There were no marketing centers of any consequence serving subject 
area, and what export and import commerce there was was generally carried on 
through traders, or factors (pages 127-134). 

It was essentially an agricultural economy, and the banking and commer- 
cial activities were centered in the cities on the coast and nothing of any 
consequence existed in the interior as of the date of the Fort Jackson 
Treaty (pages 135-145). 

Most of the immigration into Georgia was overland from North and South 
Carolina. The routes of travel are outlined on pages 161 and 162. Few of 
the routes led to subject territory (Exhibit "E," opposite page 90); most 
of them passed to the north leading on west into Alabama and Mississippi. 
Kentucky and Tennessee experienced a much more rapid growth than did Georgia 
in the period from 1790-1810 (pages 159-167). It seemed obvious that set- 


tlers preferred the lands to the north over the lands in Georgia. 


With the end of the Revolution, migration to the west began on a large 
scale. There was rapid migration to Kentucky and Tennessee starting right 
after the war, as indicated by the population figures on page 160. The 
territory north and west of the Ohio was opened for settlement in 1788, 
but rapid immigration did not begin until after 1800 when lands in the 
Public Domain were made available in units of 320 and later 160 acres at 
prices of $2.00 per acre on credit (pages 178-180). 

In the meantime there were many purchases on the part of land specu- 
lators and investors, but with the passage of land law of May 10, 1800, 
the interest in these speculative operations rapidly decreased (pages 170- 
179). 

From its inception the policy of Georgia as a colony and state was 
generally to provide small tracts of land for settlers at minimm prices 
(pages 182-184). For a short period there was an attempt at speculation 
in Georgia lands, but this ended in about 1796 due to popular indignation 
over the frauds perpetrated (pages 184-190). 

In the beginning Georgia granted lands without any specific plan, based 
only on the number of acres granted, the grantee locating his land wherever 
he wished (pages 182-184). By the act of May 11, 1803, an entirely new 
concept of land distribution was established (page 194). Lands were first 
surveyed and laid off in lots, then distributed by lottery at very low 
prices. This practice continued for many years with no change in basic 
policy. 

The first land lottery comprised approximately 1,120,000 “ene in Bald- 
win, Wilkinson, and Wayne Counties ona was divided into 3,876 lots. Lots 
in Baldwin and Wilkinson Counties were 202-1/2 acres, and grants were issued 


to fortunate drawers upon payment of four cents per acre. The lots in Wayne 


County contained 490 acres, and grants were issued upon payment of two and 
sa half cents per acre. All but 36 of the lots in Baldwin and Wilkinson 
Counties were taken up; 313 lots, or 37.0%, in Wayne County were not taken 
up. Wayne County was in the Coastal Terrace region, which showed the lack 
of interest in lands in this area even at very low prices. 

The second lottery comprised approximately 2,225,000 acres, divided 
into 10,476 lots. These lots were 202-1/2 acres, and the price was six 
cents per acre. All but 36 of the Baldwin County lots were taken up, but 
2,950, or 40.6%, were not taken up by the fortunate drawers (pages 196 and 
197). The lots not taken up were all in the Tifton Upland region, indica- 
ting limited interest in lands in the regions of poorer soil (pages 226- 
227). 

Some lands in the Public Domain were offered for sale in southwestern 
Alabama and Mississippi as early as 1806, but there were few sales (page 199). 
None of the lands in Alabama included in the Fort Jackson cession were offered 
until after 1817, but the record indicates that the lands in the Alabama por- 
tion of subject territory were in no demand at the time (pages 203-205). 

As of 1814 subject area was cut off from Georgia on the north by Indian 
land. On the south was Florida with its uncontrolled Indians. In Alabama 
there were Indian lands to the north and Florida to the south, and to the 
west was a vast stretch of Public Domain completely unsettled (pages 78-79). 

There was a vast area to the north in Georgia still in Indian hands, 
and the people expected the Federal Government to remove the Indians from 
this area (pages 70-71). There were some 21,000,000 acres in Alabama in- 
cluded in the Fort Jackson cession that was available for settlement (page 
233). 


The policy of Georgia as to distribution of land and land pricing had 


xi 


been in existence for nine years. The record of land distribution indicated 
very clearly that there was limited interest in the poorer lands. Any buyer 
for resale would have been aware of these conditions which would have affected 
their attitude towards price. It would have been impossible to assume that 
very mich of subject land would have sold for high prices in the face of 

the experience of Georgia and the prices at which lands were available in 
Georgia. Therefore, a buyer or buyers would have considered purchasing 

only at a very low price (races 243-253). 

The state had established prices for land. There would have been cer- 
tain portions that would command higher prices than the established price, 
but these more valuable parcels would have been offset by the substantial 
areas such as swamps that would be unusable at any price. 

It is the conclusion of the appraiser that the prices established by 
the State of Georgia, of six cents per acre for the better lands and two 
and a half cents per acre for pine lands are the determining factors in 


arriving at the value of subject lands. 
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CERTIFICATE 

I hereby certify that I have made a careful study and analysis of the 
data contained herein and elsewhere to enable me to formate a sound and 
logical opinion of the value of the lands herein appraised. In addition, 
I have completed a general inspection of the area and contiguous areas in 
order to familiarize myself with the general characteristics of the land 
and the topography. 

I further certify that ny employment as appraiser is in no way con- 
tingent upon the value reported, that to the best of my knowledge and be- 
lief the statements and opinions contained in this appraisal are true and 
correct, and that this appraisal has been made in conformity with the 
Rules of Professional Conduct of the American Institute of Real Estate 
Appraisers of the National Association of Real Estate Boards. 

In my opinion the fair market value as defined herein of the above- 
described land as of August 9, 1614, was: 

THREE HUNDRED EIGHTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS ($385,000.00) 

This report consists of the appraisal, containing 272 pages, the Con- 
clusions aoa Appraisal Certificate, pages v through xiii, and Exhibits A 
through L, which must be considered as a unit. Both report and certificate 


are invalid if any part is separated from the whole. 
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SECTION I 


PURPOSE OF APPRAISAL 


On August 9, 1814, the Creek Nation, by treaty negotiated at Fort Jack- 
son, ceded to the United States of America certain lands located in Alabama 
and Georgia. The Creek Nation has petitioned the United States of America 
before the Indian Claims Commission, Docket No. 21, seeking to recover the 
value of a portion of these lands, more particularly described herein. 

The purpose of this appraisal is to determine the fair market value of 
subject property as of August 9, 1814. Fair market value is defined briefly 
as the price which an informed buyer, willing and able to buy, will pay and 
which an informed seller, willing but not forced to sell, will accept, assum- 
ing that the property has been properly exposed for sale, allowing sufficient 
time for potential purchasers to become properly acquainted with all of its 
features. Such price is assumed to be arrived at after sufficient negotia- 
tions are carried on without duress so that each party has had sufficient 
opportunity to determine that its interests were properly served by the com- 
pletion of the transaction at the price arrived at. 

The informed and willing buyer is assumed to be one who is familiar with 
property in general and more specifically with a property in question and who 
is capable of knowing all the uses for which a property is suited or to which 
it could be adapted in the reasonably near future and future benefits that 
would inure to the owner of the land. The informed and willing seller is also 
assumed to have a knowledge of property in general and of his own property in 
particular and who is willing to sell at the price because it is to his own 


best interests, but who is under no compulsion to sell. In short, market value 


is the amount of money to be paid which would be arrived at in a free 


transaction, in the open market, by capable men of experience. 


SECTION II 


DESCRIPTION OF LAND 
Note: The appraiser acknowledges the valuable assistance 
of Professor John H. Goff in obtaining information 
and data from which this section was written. 

The subject area has been known to white people for over three centu- 
ries. In 1540 the De Soto expedition traversed the region, crossing almost 
exactly through the middle of the territory from north to south. (1) In- 
terestingly enough, the observations and impressions of the country noted 
by the chroniclers of that journey were very similar to those which travel- 
ers were making as late as the 1830's. Indeed, the area by and large re- 
mained so much in a primitive state in the immediate decades following the 
Jackson cession that comments made on it during that time are quite analo- 
gous to those set down years before the treaty by travelers like Colonel 
Benjamin Hawkins, Andrew Ellicott, and others. 

The subject lands are outlined on the maps included herein and are 
bounded by the following approximate lines, as expressed in terms of pres- 
ent day cities and land marks. The eastern boundary starts at Jesup in 
Wayne County, Georgia, and runs southwest parallel to the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad to the Florida border at the southeast corner of Ware County; 
thence west along the Georgia-Florida line to the junction of the Flint and 
Chattahoochee Rivers; thence northwesterly along the Georgia-Florida line 
which follows the Chattahoochee River to the southern boundary of Alabama; 
thence west along the Alabama-Florida line approximately 40 miles to the 
line between Ranges 23 and 24 East of the St. Stephens Meridian; thence north 
along the township line through Hartford in Geneva County, Alabama, to a 


point about three miles south of Union Springs, Alabama; thence on a straight 


line southeastward to a point on the Chattahoochee River at the mouth of 
Cemochechobee Creek at Fort Gaines, Georgia; thence east to the point of 
beginning. This last described line passes just north of Albany in Dougherty 
County and Ocilla in Irwin County. The total area contains 8,986,653 acres, 
of which 7,612,800 are in Georgia and 1,373,853 in Alabama. (2) See map, 
Exhibit "A," opposite this page. 

The area did not begin to change radically till the coming of the rail- 
road toward the last half of the past century, a development which permit- 
ted large-scale exploitation of the valuable timber resources with which 
the region abounded but which could not be fully utilized until there was 
the easy and economical means of land transportation which the rail carrier 
provided. 

The region began to receive settlers in numbers by the 1820's, but as 
has been shown elsewhere, population grew relatively slowly. Even by 1900, 
it is doubtful if more than 10 to 15 per cent of the country had been cleared 
for farming. (The 10 to 15 per cent for Georgia is generous in view of the 
fact that today hardly more than a third of the state is farmland, the rest 
being forest and urban areas.) (3) By the turn of the century there were 
extensive cut-over lands from lumbering operations, but much of these areas 
had not yet been turned to cropping. In fact, some of it was never used for 
that purpose but was allowed to go back into trees. 

In preparing a statement on the physical attributes of the subject area 
and its contiguous territories, one has trouble in comparing those sections 
in the primitive days as appraised in the judgments of early travelers with 
the definitive studies that have been made by later-day scientists--the 
geologist, geographer, physiographer, forest specialist, and the agronomist. 


The older observers lived in an expansionist period in which there was great 
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interest in the potentials of new lands everywhere. For their own use, or 
to be able to answer inquiries, they often made notes on the sections vis- 
ited. These einai weigh such matters as climate, elevation, health- 
fulness, quality and quantity of water resources, etc., but basically they 
were more concerned with the prospects of the area for farming or livestock 
raising. This approach is understandable because in the times in question 
agriculture was by far the chief economic occupation of the people. The 
chief interest, therefore, in a new area lay in its possibilities for the 
plowman or herdsman. The older people used the terms of their day for these 
appraisements. They naturally noted topographic conditions and spoke of 
swamps, "low-grounds," "flats," "levels," and so on. The surface itself 
Maat spotter of as high and open, broken, waving, etc. Soil qualities were 
sometimes referred to by color as gray land, red land, mulatto land, or 
otherwise noted as stiff, thin, or light (consisting of a shallow coat of 
humus ). However, as will be shown the most important factor weighed in ap- 
praising the land quality was the type of vegetation growing in a given vi- 
cinity. This sort of rating was widespread and well understood in the 
Southeast and was actually in common use even in the classing of land for 
tax assessments. Early tax records for some of the first counties of the 
subject area show that this system was once employed in those sections. 

In a primitive, unsettled, forested region with a diversity of soil 
conditions, it was not possible, say, as in an early prairie state, like 
Iowa, or in a distinctive region, like the Black Belt of Alabama, to give 
a rating to the soil that would apply over a wide area. In the former sec- 
tions, when there had been no actual farming to disclose the productivity 
of a given body of land, people judged the fecundity and usefulness of the 


area by the type of vegetation growing in the locality. Potential cropland 


Ut 


was gauged by the trees found thereon--white oak land, white oak and dog- 
wood land, oak and hickory land, pinelands, etc. Areas for stock grazing, 
on the other hand, were rated by the amount of reed cane or long cane grow- 
ing in a vicinity. The former, also called switch cane or winter cane, be- 
cause it remained green all winter, was a waist-high variety that grew pro- 
fusely along the margins of small creeks and branches. The long cane was 
of the fishing-pole type and grew in great river swamps or on the flood 
plains of the big creeks. In the records for the subject area one sees 
frequent mention of cane in connection with parts of the subject area. It 
was by far the chief grazing plant because, with the exception of wire grass, 
so-called wild oats, and young saw palmetto, there was little other browsing 
food for stock. 

Another factor that makes a description of the old subject area diffi- 
cult is the great change that has taken place, especially in the last 60- 
odd years. The region is no longer a relatively backward piney woods coun- 
try. It is dotted with prosperous towns and small cities and is well 
threaded by good transportation facilities. Agriculture now flourishes there 
with the greatest diversification of crops of any major section of Georgia 
and Alabama. There is also considerable industrial development within the 
section and even more just beyond its boundaries. The once wearisome, un- 
promising pine barrens with their seemingly endless, but stately, trees 
have now given way to great areas of second-growth forests. But these trees 
are now the source of much wealth--for paper making, timber, and naval stores. 

It is difficult, therefore, to correlate all these newer things with 
the old. This will be attempted, however, by mixing some of each in the 
following specific subsections, giving the modern differentiations and char- 


acteristics of the various subterritories of the subject area with comments 


made by earlier people about these localities in the primitive state. That 
discussion will be followed by sections which deal with particular features 


of the region--soils, water resources, swamp areas, and forests. 


General Location of the Subject Area 

The subject area lies about middle way in the Southeast's Atlantic- 
Gulf Coastal Plain which curves in a great arc from the Chesapeake to the 
Mississippi. The area proper lies in the outer curve of this region in 
what is known as the Lower Coastal Plain. See map, Exhibit "B," opposite 
page 8. 

The Coastal Plain dips south-southeastward, or seaward, at a gentle 
rate. The upper part of the plain, adjoining the Fall Line Belt (the di- 
vide between the Coastal Plain and the Piedmont Region) is dissected and 
generally hilly, but it flattens as the subject area is approached and en- 
tered into undulating lands and gentle divides lying between the numerous 
streams of the area. For the most part, by the time the lower side of the 
subject territory is reached, the country has become quite flat. Two ex- 
ceptions on this score are the hills to the eastward of lower Flint River 
and to the northwestward of Tallahassee, Florida, and the hill section in 
the northwest corner of the subject area. 

The Coastal Plain rises some 400 to 500 feet to the Fall Line. With- 
in the subject area of Georgia a check on the elevation of 22 representative 
and well-distributed towns shows an average above sea level elevation of 
213.5 feet. A similar computation for six places in the Alabama portion 
gives an average of 324 feet. These points are named in the accompanying 
fable 1, page 8. 


Thus the western end of the subject area is higher than the part in 


TABLE 1 


Elevation of Representative Points 


in the Subject Area 


Elevation 


(Feet Above 


Town County Sea Level) 
Georgia: 
1. Douglas Coffee eks 
2. Alma Bacon 200 
3. Blackshear Pierce 120 
4, Waycross Ware 140 
5. Homerville Clinch La 
6. Statenville Echols 170 
7. Pearson Atkinson 205 
8. Lakeland Lanier £75 
9. Valdosta Lowndes 230 
10. Quitman Brooks 180 
11. Adel Cook 24.0 
12. Nashville Berrien 2ko 
13. Moultrie Colquitt 333 
14. Sylvester Worth 370 
15. Thomasville Thomas 285 
16. Cairo Grady aks 
17. Camilla Mitchell 180 
18. Bainbridge Decatur 100 
19. Albany Dougherty 200 
20. Blakeley Early 270 
21. Colquitt Miller 150 
22. Fort Gaines Clay 25 
Average....e- 213.5 
Alabama: 

1. Gordon Houston 165 
2. Ashford Houston 20 
3. Dothan Houston 350 
4. Ozark Dale 415 
5. Headland Henry 360 
6. Abbeville Henry 402 
Average....+..324 


Source; Data for Georgia points from official county road 
maps issued by State Highway Dept., Atlanta; Figures for 
places in Alabama from B. F. Riley, Alabama As It Is, 3rd 
edition, Montgomery, 1893, pp. 288-89. 
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Town County Sea Level) 
Georgia: 
1. Douglas Coffee aks 
2. Alma Bacon 200 
3. Blackshear Pierce 120 
4, Waycross Ware 140 
5. Homerville Clinch Li5 
6. Statenville Echols 170 
7. Pearson Atkinson 205 
8. Lakeland Lanier iy bs, 
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Elevation of Representative Points 


in the Subject Area 


Elevation 
(Feet Above 


Average......e213-5 


Alabama: 

1. Gordon Houston 165 
2. Ashford Houston 2ho 
3. Dothan Houston 350 
4. Ozark Dale 15 
5. Headland Henry 360 
6. Abbeville Henry 402 

Average.......324 


Source; Data for Georgia points from official county road 
maps issued by State Highway Dept., Atlanta; Figures for 
places in Alabama from B. F. Riley, Alabama As It Is, 3rd 
edition, Montgomery, 1893, pp. 288-89. 
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Georgia. Prospective settlers must have weighed such a matter because they 
considered high sections as healthy. 

The subject area was not as elevated as the Upper Coastal Plain and 
only a third or half as high as the Piedmont Region, but it was higher than 
the older Atlantic Coastal fringes of Georgia and Carolina from which many 
original settlers came. 

With respect to elevations in the subject area, one is likely to draw 
the conclusion from numerous accounts of swamps in the area that significant 
portions of the region were not much above sea level. Their inference is 
not correct, however. The Okefenokee, one of the greatest swamps of the 
country, is around 118 feet above sea level. Other swamps and large bays 
of the area are saucer-shaped localities with entrapped waters that do not 
drain away easily. They are more elevated than one would think. The wide 
marginal swamps and wet lands along the major streams are found there be- 
cause of the low banks and a type of soil that tends to catch rainfall and 
discharge it slowly as ground water into the streams. 

The subject region was well endowed with many streams that flow east- 
ward to the Atlantic or southward to the Gulf. But, as will be seen, these 
waterways were erratic as to flow. In addition, there were low, flat, wet 
places where water stood intermittenly. If such places bore trees, they 
were called "slashes." If they were open and grassy, they were called "savan- 
nahs." The last spots were prized by early stockmen because they were among 
the few places where lush native grasses openly grew. When the low sections 
were characterized by a boggy, sour soil and held sheets of water for pro- 
longed periods, they were called "bays." Such localities were sometimes 
quite large, covering hundreds of acres. These places were of no value for 


agriculture. In the eastern end of the area there are some large bays that 
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have never been reclaimed and are not of economic importance except for tim- 
ber. In poorly drained places, where water continually stood, there are 
also places called cypress ponds. Such spots were, and are, fairly common 
in the part of the subject area to the east of the Chattahoochee. These 
places were of no use for farming and were consequently much discounted in 
value in early days. 

With respect to climate, the subject region has a mild, equable, even 
semi-tropical, climate that is much affected by its latitude and proximity 
to the ocean on the east and south. The range between summer and winter 
temperatures is small in comparison with more northerly sections. Unusually 
cold or warm temperatures are not common and snow is rare. Average January 
temperatures for the area run around 50° Fahrenheit, while average July tem- 
peratures reach the low 80's. 

With respect to rainfall, the subject area has relatively good precipi- 
tation, judging on the basis of modern data. The average precipitation in 
the upper part of the territory runs 48 inches in the northeast portion and 
50 to 52 in the northwest segment, in Alabama. These figures tend to rise 
toward the coast, increasing to 50 in the southeast and 56 inches in the 
southwest. Below the western end of the area, especially from the mouth 
of the Apalachicola westward to Pensacola, the rainfall ranges high, amount- 
ing to over 60 inches. This section is a part of one of the three heavy 
precipitation areas of the United States, the other two being the Northwest 
Pacific coast and the Great Smoky mountains. Table 2, on page 11, shows 
precipitation data at representative stations in or immediately adjacent to 
the subject area. 

The climatic information given above is from modern records, but it is 


reasonable to conclude that temperature and rainfall conditions have not 


TABLE 2 


Average Annual Rainfall for Selected Stations 
in the Subject Area 


(Precipitation in Inches) 


Length of 
County Station Record Annual 
Alabama: i 
Barbour Clayton 10 l 61.83 
Bullock Union Spring ko 53.04 
Coffee Elba 9 67.27 
Covington River Falls 10 58.85 
Dale Newton 14 58.32 
Escambia Brewton (near ) 15 61.86 
Geneva Coffee Springs 15 56.10 
Houston Alaga 32 53.60 
Conecuh Evergreen ho 5h. 34 
Georgia: 

Berrien Alapaha Te) 46.52 
Brooks Quitman ho 53.11 
Calhoun Morgan 13 49.43 
Clinch Fargo LL 4.9.57 
Colquitt Moultrie 13 46.69 
Decatur Bainbridge TK) 50.44 
Dougherty Albany ho 50.25 
Early Blakely 38 53.81 
Lowndes Valdosta ak 49.23 
i fis Tifton 22 48.33 
Ware Waycross ho 47.98 


Climate and Man, Yearbook of Agriculture, 1941, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., Government 
Printing Office, pp. 751-2; 819-21. 


changed materially in the intervening years of the subject period and the 
present. 

In evaluating prospects in the cession, the early settlers and land 
buyers no doubt weighed these climate factors. Particularly must this have 
been true for those who proposed to raise crops like indigo, sugar cane, 
and cotton. Outwardly the climate might have seemed best suited for the 
first two products; cotton, however, became the main crop. As will be seen, 
though, much of the area was not ideal for this staple. The soil was not 
fertile in many spots, and the relatively heavy late summer and early autum- 
nal rains in the parts toward the coast impaired the quality of the cotton. 
A more detailed discussion on these matters is shown in the section on re- 
sources of the area. 

A. Major Physical Subdivisions 

That part of the Coastal Plain in which the subject area lies can be 
divided into several major physiographic divisions. A glance at the map (4), 
Exhibit "B," opposite page 8, will disclose that these subregions, with two 
exceptions, roughly parallel each other in crude crescent-shaped forms. One 
of the exceptions is the Chunnenuggee Ridge of Alabama which makes its own 
arc across Alabama without an exact counterpart in Georgia; and the other 
is the Lime Sink Region of Southeast Alabama and Southwest Georgia. From 
its beginning point on the west this latter area runs eastward along the 
lower side of the subject territory, then curves southeastward down the cen- 
tral part of the Florida peninsula. It should be mentioned that although 
the regions marked Coastal Terraces and Tifton Upland roughly parallel each 
other, they do not pass into Alabama but continue into Florida. This fact, 


coupled with the point that the Lime Sink Region also enters Florida, is 
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worth noting because it means the north central part of that state, along 
Georgia and Alabama, has the same physiographic conditions as the latter 

states. This point will be returned to again when physical regions adja- 
ganerto the sub ject territory are discussed. 

The various subdivisions of the subject area, together with their par- 
ticular characteristics, are treated below: 

1. Coastal Terraces Region; This region lies in the eastern half of 
the subject area and comprises a substantial part of original Appling and 
Irwin Counties, Georgia. It constitutes the largest physical region of the 
subject territory, and because of the topographic and soil conditions found 
there, it is important in an evaluation of the cession lands. 

The Coastal Terraces Region derives its name from a series of ancient 
marine terraces or shore lines found within the area (5) and whose presence 
helps explain the numerous "bays" and swamps which are within its confines. 
In its larger aspects, with respect to Georgia, it fringes the Atlantic 
Coast on the east while its inner boundary enters the state from South 
Carolina near the mouth of Briar Creek on the Savannah River and runs diag- 
onally across the state into Florida, near the Ochlocknee River, to the 
southwest of Thomasville. With respect to the subject area itself, the 
Coastal Terraces Region extends some 125 miles westward along the southern 
border from Ellicott's Mound, in the southeast corner of the Okefenokee, 
to the Ochlocknee. From the same beginning point it extends for 75 miles 
northward along the old Wayne County line to a point near Jesup. Across 
the top it runs westward to a point lying eastward of Ocilla in Irwin County, 
thence southwestward along the irregular inner boundary to the point where 
the Ochlocknee leaves Georgia. 


Much of the Coastal Terraces Region of the subject area is quite level 
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with a few gentle hills on the north and northwest. In its original state 
it was heavily forested, principally with the noted long-leaf yellow pine. 
It was, in fact, the sort of country which would best typify what pioneer 
people called the pine barrens. Indeed, much of the section is today re- 
ferred to as the "piney flatwoods.” Growing among the pines of these flat- 
woods, in lieu of the cane and reed which was so common in other regions, 
were expanses of saw palmetto. This vegetation in the young stage of growth 
furnished a low-grade browze plant for stock. It was inferior to the reed 
and cane of the other sections, however, and it is safe to conclude that 
stock-raising pioneers weighed that disadvantage in considering the Coastal 
Terraces with other areas of the subject territory. 

The Coastal Terraces Region over large areas is marked by the number 
of bays, bogs, ponds, lakes, swamps, and galls that can be found within its 
confines. The largest of these features are the embayments and relatively 
low basins that were trapped among the terraces after the sea receded or 
the land rose. The region is also traversed by numerous streams, some of 
which are large rivers, with low banks and wide marginal swamps. 

Along the northeast corner of the subject area, or on the upper side 
of the Coastal Terraces section within that area, there were fewer streams. 
Early settlers considered this section as dry and unattractive in the first 
years of its opening. 

The soils of the Coastal Terraces area are poor, being for the most 
part gray sands and light sandy loams. From experience elsehwere in older 
portions of Georgia, or South Carolina, people had learned such soils were 
not capable of sustained production without the aid of manure. There were 
some good bottom lands along the streams, but much of the swamp lands and 
bays have never been reclaimed for agriculture due to the peaty and mucky 


nature of the soil. 


The Coastal Terraces was the only section of the Jackson cession which 
lay close to a settled, former English colonial area. This factor, cou- 
pled with the difficulties of opening roads from east to west across the 
area, seemingly handicapped this subregion. Prospective settlers in large 
numers were not attracted to the area from the neighboring settled portions 
of Glynn, Camden, and Wayne Counties. The people in those parts knew what 
the newer lands would offer hecause they lived in a similar region. And, 
too, their opportunities for raising certain commodities like rice and sea- 
island cotton were proven, whereas in the new Coastal Terraces territory 
opportunities for such crops were doubtful. Sea-island cotton could not 
be successfully raised far from the sea, and the peculiar conditions re- 
quired for rice production in the cession were not promising. 

2. Tifton Upland: This region slopes across Georgia, running south- 
westwardly from the central eastern part of the state for about 240 miles 
to enter Florida in the area of the Ochlocknee. It averages about 45 miles 
in width, but narrows as it approaches Florida. 

This section is higher and more fertile than the Coastal Terraces Reg- 
ion. It has fewer bays and swamps than the former. In its primitive state 
it also was largely covered by a great pine forest. In swamps and bottoms 
there were hardwoods and cypress, while on the upland proper there was some 
oak mixed with the ubiquitous pines. This mixture denoted an improvement 
over the extensive pinelands to the east in the Coastal Terraces section. 
Captain Hugh Young of Jackson's staff in the 1818 Seminole campaign sub- 
stantiates this conclusion by stating that a fertile belt extended from 
Kennard's (an Indian settlement on Kinchafonee Creek in Lee County, Georgia) 
to the waters of the Aucilla. (6) 


On the other hand, Col. William Barnett of Georgia, who had been 
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appointed a commissioner in 1815 to establish the boundary of the Creek 
cession, was scorching in his comments on that part of the subject area 
which lay in the Tifton Upland and the Coastal Terraces. Writing to the 
acting Secretary of War in 1817 he described the various regions in the 
Fort Jackson treaty acquisition, and in commenting on the territory from 
Flint River to the former Georgia line, said: (7) 

",...e-L do not recollect any land whatever fit for cultivation. 

It is low, flat, excessively poor, and badly watered; abound- 

ing in Cyprus ponds, Bay-galls, and saw-palmetto-flats: - fit 

only for the present occupants, Gofers, Salamanders and Bull- 

Snakes." (8) 

The Tifton Upland portion of the subject area was potentially a better 
cotton country than the Coastal Terrace section, and eventually this supe- 
riority was demonstrated in producing the staple. Nevertheless, the Tifton 
Upland developed slowly and had a sparse population for a long time. This 
was the case, even with the lower Flint River available as an outlet to 
market. 

3. Dougherty Plain: There is good evidence to show that the Dougherty 
Plain (9), in the native state, was the most promising section economically 
of the subject area since early writers spoke well of it except for infer- 
tile sandy regions along the margins and lower extremities of Flint River. 
The region stretches across Georgia into southeast Alabama, to the north 
and westward of the Tifton Upland. As it approaches the subjeet area on 
the north, it widens in a bulb-like formation to a width of 50 to 60 miles. 
Within the subject area it slopes from about 300 feet above sea level on 
the north to 50 feet at the mouth of Flint River, the lowest point. The 
locality was well watered, well timbered, and offered good prospects for 
water transportation on the Flint and Chattahoochee. 


Benjamin Hawkins, writing in 1797, spoke approvingly of this region, 


except for the borders of Flint River. (10) He noted there was good land 
up the Chickasawatchee, a large western tributary of the Flint. He adds 
swamps along that stream were good, there being large cane brakes, oak 
woods, and ponds. The territory offered good range for cattle. He also 
remarked on the lands along Fowltown Creek on the northern edge of the sub- 
ject area as being "good." 

William Darby in his "The Emigrant's Guide," 1818, quotes the state- 
ment of a "W. Roberts" on the Georgia lands of the Fort Jackson cession: 


"With respect to that part of the ceded lands which falls within 
the limits of Georgia, we have no authentic information, but 
what is derived from the survey of its boundaries; and even here 
we are deficient in part, not having the traverse of the Chata- 
hooche river, which is the western boundary of this tract, from 
the mouth of Summochecola to the mouth of Flint river. The es- 
timated distance, however, between these two points is 60 miles; 
and the course nearly south. Taking this at present, for the 
fact, we have the land in the form of a trapezium, whose average 
length from east to west is about one hundred and eighty miles, 
and its average breadth from north to south about sixty miles. 
These dimensions will give a product of 11,900 square miles, or 
7,616,000 acres. Judging of the interior of the country from 
what has been seen on its boundaries, and the roads passing 
through it, except what lies between Flint river and Chatahooche, 
all the rest could not be sold for what it would cost the state 
to survey it. What lies between the Flint and Chatahooche 
rivers, however, deserves more attention. In order to form 
some estimate of the quantity of land comprehended in this dis- 
trict, we must ascertain as nearly as practicable its dimensions. 
The distance from the mouth of Summochicola to the mouth of 

- Flint river, we have supposed to be sixty miles, course nearly 
south. From the mouth of Summochicola, on the boundary line to 
Flint river, the distance is ascertained to be sixty miles and 
six perches east. Thus we have two sides of the tract, sixty 
miles each, intersected nearly at right angles. 


"Flint river makes a large curve eastwardly or outwardly. This 
is inferred from its relative position with the Chatahooche at 
three several points above. On the Oakfuske trail, the dis- 
tance across from Flint river to the Chatahooche, is about 
thirty miles. On the Federal road running nearly west, and 
thirty or forty miles lower down, the distance across is fifty- 
seven miles. On the boundary line, sixty or seventy miles be- 
low the road, it is sixty across. There must then be a con- 
siderable bend in the river somewhere below the line. This 
bend is probably at the limestone bluff, twenty or thirty below 
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the line, as it is represented in Mr. Melish's late improved 
map of the United States. 


"From Chatahooche on the line to Flint river, there is about a 
third of the distance good land. In one place, particularly, 
between Herod's creek and Kitchaphone, (a large creek) a dis- 
tance of seventeen miles, there is a body of oak and hickory 
land of a good second quality, finely timbered, and lying 
sufficiently level, extending without a break, from Herod's 
creek, to within a mile of the large creek Kitchaphone, a 
distance of sixteen miles. In this land we found no water 
crossing the line between the two creeks. Water was found, 
however, on the south side of the line. Thence to Flint 
river the land is generally poor, except about half a mile 

on the river, which is a fine, soft, gray land, well timbered, 
and near the river, of a rich soil. 


“Between the two rivers we cross five large creeks, each of 

which affords more or less good land, and on one or two of 

them (Kitchaphone and Amakulla) there is a prospect of good 

mill seats. 

"Proceeding from the line down towards the point, I am told 

the proportion of good land increases; but be the proportion 

of good land more or less, as it is the only part of the 

whole tract received from the general government that will 

afford any revenue, it would be well for the state to make 

some disposition of it, and bring the funds thence arising 

into operation." (11) 
This source, judging by the boundaries of the area, condemned the Georgia 
territory gained in the treaty except for the part lying between the Flint 
and Chattahoochee. He stated all the rest (the Tifton Upland and Coastal 
Terraces sections) could not be sold for the cost to the state of survey- 
ing it. He further stated there was good second quality land in the area 
about today's Herod's Creek located just above the subject area in Terrell 
County, Georgia. He added he had been told the good land "increased" from 
the "line" down to the "point," meaning from the Creek Indian boundary south- 
ward to the junction of the Flint and Chattahoochee. Since Darby's book 
is said to have been much consulted by "movers" (emigrating settlers), 
these comments presumably had effect on them. 


Captain Hugh Young in 1818 praised that part of the Dougherty Plain 
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stretching some 22 miles south of Fowltown Creek; i.e., across central 
Dougherty County into northern Baker. He said the locality was the best 
land he had seen in Georgia, south of Monticello. (12) He noted that the 
area was well watered and offered sites for charming towns. Below Icha- 
waynochaway Creek the lands were poorer, but even so, were higher and 
firmer than previous pine barrens, referring presumably to the areas above 
the cession, between Fowltown Creek and the Okmulgee, by way of Fort Early. 

On the other hand, Colonel William Barnett was restrained in his com- 
ments on the section. Writing of the region from the Chattahoochee to the 
Flint, he said the country was more level than the area to the west of the 
former river but that it afforded less good land. He noted that water was 
scarce and not good and added that the territory on the whole must be con- 
sidered unhealthy. (13) ‘These words, of course, would have been discour- 
aging and even alarming to prospective settlers. 

4. Lime Sink Region: This physical region begins to the westward of 
the subject area, near the Conecuh River and ranges eastward. Eastern 
Geneva and Houston Counties in Alabama lie entirely within the belt. It 
continues eastward into Georgia along the Florida line, cutting across and 
overlapping the lower parts of the Dougherty Plain and Tifton Upland. With 
the exception of the latter area, it is gently rolling or level. The soils 
in the Alabama segment are gray sandy and sandy loams, underlain in the 
higher parts by yellow and reddish a SE Here and there are limestone 
sinks which give rise to the name. The region is well watered, but there 
are relatively few bays and large swamps, and no big bays of the type found 
in the Coastal Terraces area. 

Benjamin Hawkins described the area along the same line. (14) His 


appraisal covered a wide area but, of course, took in the Lime Sink Region 


Region of southeast Alabama. In another place Hawkins mentions what is 
now the Lime Sink Region in the vicinity of an Indian settlement called 
“Perriman's" on the east side of the Chattahoochee, somewhere about the 
present Early-Seminole County line. In this instance he says the lands 
were "good" on the river. (15) In this locality, though, the Dougherty 
Plain and the Lime Sink area overlapped. 

Despite certain good qualities which some observers found in the 
Georgia parts of the Georgia subject area, like the Dougherty Plain and 
Lime Sink Region, and even the Tifton Upland, Georgians were much disap- 
pointed in the Fort Jackson cession. Some of this disappointment can be 
attributed to the fact that they particularly wanted lands that were left 
in the hands of the Indians, but some of it can also be attributed to the 
low esteem for the new acquisition. In 1814 the Governor, in his message 
to the Senate, denounced the cession as of little value, "either for the 
purpose of cultivation or for strengthening the interior frontier." (16) 
In 1816 the Georgia General Assembly in a Memorial to the President con- 
demned its portion of the Creek lands as "sterile and unprofitable," and 
stated that it scarcely could be expected that citizens, or emigrants from 
any part of the United States would want to occupy such a country, having 
the Spanish on one side and the Indians on the other. (17) 

5- Southern Red Hills: The Southern Red Hills range over the Upper 
Coastal Plain across Georgia into Alabama, passing above the Dougherty 
Plain and Lime Sink Region. The northwest portion of the subject area cuts 
across the Red Hills. The region was characterized by piney woods but 
possessed some oak and hickory growths which indicated better lands than 
the pervasive pinelands to the eastward. As has been noted, the area had 


the highest elevations in the subject territory with a few spots running 
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to around 500 feet and over. This factor was an indicator of salubrity in 
the minds of early settlers. 

Benjamin Hawkins wrote of the general area of the Red Hills as “broken" 
and "waving.* (18) He spoke of high flats of light land, "well set," with 
willow-leaved hickory, and must have been referring to what later people 
called "red levels," so named for the reddish soil that marks much of the 
belt. He added the streams had reed and cane on the margins, a factor that 
concerned cattlemen. 

Prior to his denunciation of the eastern half of the subject area which 
was cited above and his restrained comments on the section embodying the 
dougherty Plain, Col. William Barnett wrote approvingly of the Southern Red 
Hills region. (19) He remarked that it was a high, well-watered country, 
having a growth generally of long-leaf pine interspersed with handsome tracts 
of oak and hickory land of a soft gray soil. It was, he said, good for rais- 
ing stock, while the better parts were suited to cotton. He added that the 
district from its appearance could be pronounced healthy. 

Darby quotes a sketch that deals with the same general section, although 
it Rocarenciyfanbodl ex both the Southern Red Hills and the Chunnenuggee Ridge 
(infra). This statement is glowing in its description of the territory 
about the head of the Conecuh River, although the ever-present pines were 
noted. It said the creeks, branches, and swamps were in general too low 
and wet for cultivation, although it was noted that such places abounded 
in the finest timber--white and red oaks, beech, maple, poplar and cypress, 
with a heavy undergrowth of cane, reed, metnatto: etc. The report goes on 
to say the swamps afforded the best stock range imaginable, particularly 
for hogs due to the abundance of mast, roots, and ground nuts. The best 


lands were in strips along the creeks. On the ridge the soil was mostly 
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of a gray sandy quality, but sometimes it could be found "rich, strong, and 
red," clothed with an agreeable mixture of oak, hickory, pine, poplar, ash, 
chestnut, dogwood, etc. This combination of forest growth signified a good 
type of what old timers knew as "second quality" land. 

Darby's description of this area outlining the section referred to is 
quoted verbatim herein, and the balance of his description may be found in 
Defendant's Exhibit No. 86: 

"Proceeding southeastwardly along the boundary line, from the 

mouth of Lime creek, and up the same towards Chatahoocha, at 

the distance of about 40 miles from Tallapoosa, we come to the 

ridge seperating the waters of Tallapoosa and Alabama, from 

those of Conecuh and Escambia. This ridge proceeds westwardly 

in a direction nearly parallel with the rivers Tallapoosa and 

Alabama; but bending less to the south, it approximates very 

fast towards the river below its bend, near the mouth of Cahaba, 

and becoming less elevated and distinct, it is finally cut off 

by the grand sweep of the river along the Alabama heights. 

"This tract of country, bounded on the north and west by the 

river, on the east by the boundary line, and on the south by 

the ridge, is probably the largest body of good land to be found 

anywhere within the limits of the treaty, south of Tennessee 

river. It comprehends an area of sixty townships, or about 

2000 square miles, a considerable portion of which is of the 

first quality, and there is but little of it that will fall be- 

low the rank of good second quality. About one half of the 

townships now offered for sale lies in this district." (20) 

Particular attention is invited to these passages as they have an im- 
portant bearing on certain facts that will be brought out later in this 
report. If the map, Exhibit "B," is studied it will be noted that the 
line depicting the northern edge of the Chunnenuggee Ridge follows the 
divide between the headwaters of the Conecuh and the Tallapoosa Rivers. 

It was this area of Alabama that sold for what seemed to be fantastic 
prices when offered for sale. 

The statement quoted by Darby appears overdrawn and seems to contain 


an element of self-serving when contrasted to the views of other observers 


in the same period. For instance, in 1816, Josiah Meigs, Commissioner of 
the General Land Office in Washington wrote Thomas Freeman, Surveyor General 
for the Mississippi Territory, that he understood only a small proportion 

of the Jackson cession lands bordering the west side of the Chattahoochee 
were fit for cultivation and would not be purchased and settled. Freeman, 
therefore, was directed to concentrate on surveying the ceded lands in the 
Alabama River area. (21) 

A few weeks later Freeman wrote Meigs in even more derogatory terms 
of the subject area in Alabama. He stated he did not expect there would 
be one whole township sectioned within 30 miles of the Spanish line between 
the Choctaw cession of the west and the Chattahoochee on the east, a space 
occupying 140 to 150 townships. He added with parts of a few townships ex- 
cepted, the whole space was level, poor pine barren, "totally unfit for cul- 
tivation." (22) These were the official views of surveyors on the portion 
of the Fort Jackson cession that embodied the Alabama subject area within 
less than two years of the treaty. 

In 1819 Judge Thomas Stocks, a land seeker from Georgia, in referring 
to the same region of Alabama, said the water was bad and the land poor ex- 
cept for narrow strips along the Choctawatchee. (23) 

6. Chunnenuggee Ridge: This name is pronounced "Chuhn' nee nugg' ee" 
and is the Creek word meaning ridge. The native name is descriptive of 
the region. Geologically, the Ridge begins in western Georgia, but the 
designation only applied in Alabama, starting on the east at the Big Bend 
in the Chattahoochee River below Columbus and Fort Benning. The formation 
then curves in a crescent across Alabama into Mississippi. It thus runs 
to the northward of the Southern Red Hills, but to the south, and eventually 


along the west side of the famous Black Belt of Alabama and Mississippi. 
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Only a small part of the Ridge is of direct concern to the subject area. 
Its south slope crosses the extreme northwest tip of the territory to the 
southeastward of Union Springs in Bullock County, Alabama. This portion 
is high and well drained. It was settled at a relatively early date, but 
only proved to be a moderately prosperous farming country. The surface 

is generally characterized by a loose gray, sandy soil. Underlying strata 
of blue marl sometimes caused difficulties for early road builders. 

Colonel Hawkins in 1799 spoke well of the region about the headwaters 
of Pea River. (24) He mentioned the pine forests but said there were bro- 
ken or waving oak lands fit for culture. He noted reedy glades (meaning 
branch heads of reed cane), and stated that the bottoms and hillsides were 
rich and that they bore red oak, hickory, white oak, and short-leaf pines. 
These trees indicate "second quality" lands. 

In addition to these physical regions that actually crossed parts of 
the subject area, there are three physiographic divisions that lie near 
the bounds of the territory. These were (1) The Black Belt of Alabama 
and Mississippi; (2) the Pine Hills of South Alabama and West Florida; and 
(3) the Piedmont Region. For purposes of comparison, these areas should 
be briefly discussed. 

1. The Black Belt: This famous trough-shaped region is named for 
its rich dark soil that overlays beds of chalky limestone. It is an undu- 
lating prairie country that once possessed extensive natural grassy areas 
which were interspersed with stands of oaks and other hardwoods. Early 
travelers, even before the Revolution, wrote glowingly of the region. For 
example, David Taitt, in 1772, said the combination of clumps of trees and 


grasslands were more like "works of Art than of Nature"; (25) and the 


botanist William Bartram, in writing of the same scenery, said it presented 
a "magnificent and pleasing landscape of primitive, uncultivated nature." 
(26) Benjamin Hawkins made numerous comments about the many corners of 
the wilderness country which he visited. Usually he was restrained in 
these nations, but not in the case of the Black Belt. He referred to the 
area, below present Montgomery in the same vein as the writers above. (27) 
William Darby also wrote favorably of the Belt. In the month of May, he 
noted, it exhibited the most enchanting scenery imaginable. (28) He re- 
ferred to the area as "prairies," and said if the soil proved to be as good 
as it promised, the land would be of great value since the expense and 
labor of clearing would be avoided. He stated that creek bottoms afforded 
extensive and rich cane brakes, and that there were "reedy heads." In gen- 
eral he thought the country would promise to be "airy" and healthy, although 
there were dangers of fevers in sections near rivers. The main detraction 
of the area, in Darby's view, was its lack of water. This same shortcoming 
is also mentioned by other writers. (29) Judge Thomas Stocks on his tour 
in 1819, however, did not so find except for a few places. (30) In the 
main this observer was much pleased with the Black Belt, referring to a 
part of it as an admirable part of the country and calling it the best land 
he had seen since he left the settled parts of Georgia for a tour through 
Alabama lands. He referred to the land as having "perary soil." 

The Black Belt is the land referred on previously on page 22. It was 
a competitor to the subject area, but it did not develop as rapidly as one 
would expect, although eventually it became a noted farming region of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. It had one serious shortcoming which the early writers 
did not mention or seem to know about. The rich soil could form a tenacious, 


intractable mud called "gumbo" which was exceedingly difficult to plow in 


spring and too hard to work in summer. The friable sandy lands of other 
areas were, therefore, superior on thisscore, if not on fertility. Further- 
more, this "gumbo" made road building difficult and expensive. In rainy 
seasons it was nearly impossible to get about with a wagon in the region; 
and even though the section benefited from navigation possibilities on the 
Coosa, Tombigbee, and lesser streams, it was difficult to get products to 
boat landings till the country dried out. 

2. The Pine Hills: Roland Harper states this region begins on the 
Savannah River in Georgia and extends with interruptions into Louisiana. 
(31) This finding would make the region in the former state an upper part 
of the Tifton Upland and the Dougherty Plain. These Pine Hills extend 
across the extreme southwest corner of the subject area. From there the 
belt ranges westward below the Southern Red Hills and the Lime Sink Region 
of southern and southwestern Alabama. The Pine Hills occupy some 5,000 
square miles in Alabama and 3,800 in western Florida. The locality lies 
near and along the Gulf Coast, but it differs from the flat pine barrens 
of Georgia. Generally the Pine Hills are characterized by surprisingly 
high, rolling hills that terminate as substantial bluffs on the east side 
of Mobile Bay. In the area above Pensacola the region is decidedly hilly. 
In spots, though, as in Escambia and Baldwin Counties, Alabama, there are 
some level sections that have proven to be good farming lands. As the name 
implies, the belt is a piney country, and this factor signifies mainly poor 
lands. It is hard to believe the pine Hills were serious competitors for 
settlers with the subject area, except in cases where available rivers like 
the Conecuh, Alabama, and Tombigbee offered favorable transportation. 

3- The Piedmont Region: The Piedmont Region, often referred to as 


the Piedmont Plateau, but which more properly should be called the Piedmont 


Upland, is one of the major physiographic divisions of the Southeast. It 

is some 900 miles long, stretching in a great crescent from Pennsylvania 

to Alabama. It varies from 20 to more than 150 miles in width. It lies 
between the Coastal Plain and Appalachian Mountains. At the Fall Line Belt 
where it adjoins the Coastal Plain it rises, though not abruptly, to some 
400 feet above sea level. On its inner boundary where it meets the Appalach- 
ians it has risen to around 1,200 feet. On the Piedmont here and there are 
also some spots running to 1,700 feet. The region is much dissected and 

has many valleys and streams. The Hills in the main, however, give the in- 
pression of being about the same height. The region once had heavy growths 
of hardwoods with some pines. Because of the presence of the leaf-shedding 
hardwoods, the soils were originally richer in organic matter than those of 
the Coastal Plain, especially of the lower Coastal Plain where the subject 
area lies. In pioneer days the Piedmont Upland was regarded as high, healthy, 
well watered, and fertile. It was suited by climate and soil to the success- 
ful raising of the green seed, upland, short staple cotton which underwent 

a great expansion in the decades following invention of the gin. The Pied- 
mont was a strong competitor to the subject area. The people had an urge 

to move there. At the treaty of Fort Jackson much of the Georgia Upland 

and all of the Alabama portion were left in the hands of the Creeks; Georgia 
only got the section which became the subject area. As is shown above, there 
was strenuous objection by the Georgians on this matter (32) because they 
wanted the superior Piedmont lands. Georgia cleared substantial parts of 
her Piedmont Region of Indians by 1820, but the Alabama counterpart was not 
fully available for settlements by the whites till the late 1830's, when 


the Creeks were removed to the West. 


Florida Lands: In view of the wide interest that was crated by the 
acquisition of Florida in 1819 at a time that coincides with the surveying 
and opening of the subject area lands, it would be pertinent here to make 
a few comments about the Florida regions and particularly about the lands 
that adjoin the territory under study. This section was quite analagous 
to the subject area in nearly every way. As shown by the map of physical 
divisions, Exhibit "B," it had the same Coastal Terrace Region, a part of 
the Tifton Upland, and a large portion of the Lime Sink Region. It was not 
touched by Chunnenuggee Ridge or the Southern Red Hills, but it had a sub- 
stantial segment of the Pine Hills. The Florida area under discussion had 
more favorable transportation opportunities due to proximity to the sea and 
deeper streams for navigation. Otherwise, early observations on the region 
were quite similar to those made for the different divisions of the subject 
area. Andrew Ellicott's comments, made when he was running the United States- 
Florida line in the late 1790's, are typical of early appraisals. He said 
that West Florida (that part west of the Apalachicola River) was of little 
importance considered alone (33), and stated East Florida was little more 
than a wilderness and not superior to West Florida. (34) He does speak 
favorably of the margins of the Apalachicola River where Forbes and Company 
later received land grants, saying the banks were low but rich and not sub- 
ject to overflow. (35) These lands were almost the only areas under cul- 
tivation by the Indians of that section. 

Later writers on Florida mention the same attributes that were once ap- 
plied to extensive stretches of the subject area: wearisome and unpromis- 
ing pine barrens, sterile sandy soil, swamps, galls, bays, cypress ponds, 
savannahs, and the occasional good hammock lands. The descriptions in gen- 


eral are consistent and uniform. In 1818 Captain Hugh Young of Jackson's 


staff offered comments in the same vein, but he did mention that Indians 
made good crops of corn in certain places (36) and said some of the lands 
along the Apalachicola River in the area of Forbes Purchase were of good 
quality. (37) 
B. Forests 

In addition to the location and physical divisions of the subject area 
given above, there are three special aspects which should be given atten- 
tion in providing a background for evaluating the subject lands. These 
particular features are the forests, waterways (and swamps), and soils of 
the area. The last subject is the most important of the three named, but 
a@ proper understanding of soils and soil qualities cannot be gained with- 
out a prior discussion of the forests and streams. The soil phase, there- 
fore, will be deferred until these latter features are treated, beginning 
with forests. 

' The subject area lay very near the outer fringe of a great pine belt 
that stretched in a 1,000-mile long crescent: down the Coastal Plain from 
Chesapeake Bay to Lake Ponchartrain. Such a forest was unknown anywhere 
else in the world, and when the first citizens settled in the South Atlantic 
coastal fringes they had to adjust their lives to living in the pervasive 
pines. These people, depending on where they settled, thus had a long- 
standing acquaintance with the pinelands. In Virginia they had known them 
since 1607, in South Carolina since 1685, and in Georgia from 1733. 

The trees of this great pineland are classed as southern yellow pines, 
@ group which includes some ten species. The most important varieties that 
concerned the subject area were the long leaf pine, the loblolly, and the 
slash. These species flourished in the sandy, sunny, comparatively rainy 


sections of the territory. The long leaf was the most stately of the trees. 
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It favored the more southerly parts and especially the sandy, relatively 
dry divides that separated the numerous streams. The loblolly on the other 
hand preferred low, loblolly spots in or along swamps, while the slash grew 
in flat places called "slashes" that were only wet at certain seasons. In 
recent years this fast-growing tree has become of great economic importance 
and now grows over wider areas than formerly. 

The original stands of pines did not grow in thick clumps , but stood 
apart from each other, giving a park-like appearance to many areas. The 
original big trees rose to 60 or 70 feet and sometimes even to a 100. The 
trunks were not large relative to height, and the trees were free of limbs 
till a point was reached near the top when the branches spread out toward 
the limbs of neighboring trees. 

The pinelands were generally free of undergrowth except in the flatwoods 
of the Coastal Terraces section where there were expanses of palmettoes. A 
kind of grass known as wire grass grew under the pines in many places and 
provided the most extensive grasslands of Georgia in the primitive state, 
except for marshes along the coast. The wire grass was not especially nu- 
tritious, but cattle would eat it when young and tender; hence the original 
pine country did have some attraction for stock raisers. In the main, though, 
pines indicated poor soil. These trees did not shed their leaves seasonably 
as did the hardwoods in the swamps, or as did the deciduous trees on the 
Piedmont Upland. On those areas the trees rained down a seasonal shower of 
leaves to build up a layer of humus or mould. The sandy soils in which the 
pines flourished then were low in organic matter through lack of assistance 
from the tree leaves in forming soil. When pine-bearing areas were cleared 
and farmed, they were quickly exhausted in fertility. The pines, because of 


deep tap roots, could reach below the infertile surface for nourishment. 
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Such sections in many instances did eventually become capable of sustained 
production, but this advance did not commence till after the advent of com- 
mercial fertilizers, about the time of the Civil War. 

The yellow pine was appreciated for its qualities as timber, and the 
tree became the basis of the "naval stores" industry for the production of 
tar, pitch, spirits of turpentine, and rosin. But there were millions upon 
millions of the trees, and without a cheap means of moving the timber or 
naval stores to markets, there was scant hope of capitalizing on the forest 
in a significant way. 

Life in the pinelands was simple and usually healthy, but to a large 
degree it was unrewarding. People who lived where there were more promis- 
ing conditions made as much fun of the citizens residing in the pinelands 
as they did of the trees, calling them "piney woods people," "pinelanders," 
"Crackers," "sandhillers," and so on. From these comments, then, it is 
easy to understand why the piney sections of the subject area were not par- 
ticularly attractive as areas of new settlement. These factors considered 
along with the remoteness of the territory, lack of good transportation, 
and fear of the Indians undoubtedly must have had a bearing on the prospec- 
tive settlement of the land in the section under study. 

The subject area lay in the sweep of the great pine belt, but as has 
been noted, not all of the trees in the area by any means were pines. There 
was a wide variety of other timbers to be found in the region, especially 
in the swamps, bays, and along the margins of streams. Mention of various 
species of oaks can be found in early surveys and in old records. With the 
exception of black jack oaks, these indications denoted a soil improvement 
over piney sections. The presence of white oaks was a good indicator be- 


cause this tree signified good land. The hickory was also considered a 


sign of better soil. Mention of it can be found especially in connection 
with the red lands of Alabama. Some very fine trees grew in the swamps of 
the region. Chief among these in commercial importance were the oak and 
cypress. Some of the greatest potential cypress-producing sections of the 
country were to be found in the subject area, especially in the ponds, bays, 
and swamps of the Coastal Terraces Region. Other commercial species which 
also mainly grew in bottoms and swampy places were: the beech, ash, gum, 
maple, poplar, and magnolia. The cherry and walnut which were common in 
the country to the northward are not often mentioned in the old records 
pertaining to the subject area. | 

Since many of the trees just mentioned grew along the margins of streams, 
they were often more easily exploited in the early days than the pine. When 
the hardwoods were found near the navigable rivers, they could be cut and, 
with a minimm of land haulage, pulled to water for rafting down to markets 
by lashing the heavy logs to lighter ones, such as poplar, for buoyancy. 

The stands of pines, however, were greatest on the sandy rises back from 
the waterways. It was, therefore, laborious and expensive to get the pine 
logs to the river banks for further water movement. 

In conclusion, it should be noted again that forest resources were the 
chief exploitable natural endowment of the subject area in its primitive 
state. This endowment, however, was not fully used for a long time due to 
poor transportation facilities and lack of access to markets. Farming and 
cattle-raising then actually became the main early economic pursuits. When 
the railroad came into the territory, beginning about the middle of the last 
century, this situation started changing. After the Civil War as more and 
more rail lines were established, the region shifted more and more to lumber- 


ing and naval stores production. A boom in these industries was finally 
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engendered and the area along with the rest of the Southeast became the 
leading lumbering region of the country toward the end of the century. 
The pine belt became the chief naval stores-producing region of the world, 
a position it still holds. The subject area, of course, was a participant 
in these eventual developments. 
C. Streams and Swamps 

In a following part of this study there is a section which treats the 
rivers of the subject area but primarily from the point of view of their 
usefulness as means of transportation. Furthermore, reference is made else- 
where to the part which streams and swamps played in influencing the courses 
of land routes. There are, however, some other important aspects of water- 
ways and wetlands that should be touched upon here since these factors bear 
a significant relationship to an evaluation of the subject lands. 

Streams and Water Supply: Im considering a new area, a prospective 
settler in the early Southeast was much concerned with these factors: 

1. Healthfulness of a section. 


2. Quality and quantity of water supply (for family use, live- 
stock, and for a possible mill site). 


3. Nature of the terrain: bottoms, hills, swamps, levels, 
Plats, etc. 


4. Types of trees growing in a particular section. These indi- 

cated the available timber supply but most importantly, showed 
the nature of the soil. 

There were other important factors, of course, like freedom from Indian 
troubles, accessibility of markets, churches, and schools, and availability 
of transportation facilities. In weighing a given piece of land, however, 
the first four factors enumerated were of greatest direct concern. 


The subject area was for the most part well endowed with streams. The 


waterways were often subject to erratic flow which impaired their usefulness 


on a year-round basis. They tended to be low, and some of them dried up 
in the fall. They also usually had low banks and low gradient slopes. 
Good mill sites with firm foundations and high margins were not plentiful 
except in the northwestern part of the territory. The absence of suitable 
mill locations in the Georgia section was a distinct drawback because it 
was conventional in pioneer days to erect grist mills at frequent intervals 
around the country for convenience of patrons. The lack of satisfactory 
sites, varying flow and low gradient slopes, therefore, made it necessary 
to erect substantial mill dams to get an assured supply of water and suf- 
ficient "head" to turn the wheel. This was laborious and expensive because 
moving sufficient earth for even a small pond was a large undertaking. 
Most early dams on the lower Coastal Plain, in fact, were simply planked 
structures backed on the downstream side by rock-filled log cribs to hold 
the framing and apron in place. But both these structures and the little 
earth dams frequently "blew out," through inability to stand floods which 
came suddenly with the heavy rains of winter and midsummer. 

The low margins along many streams allowed them to overflow early and 


spread across marginal swamps. Such contingencies caused serious delays 


and great inconvenience for early travelers. Lieutenant Caleb Swan recounted 


such an experience with the Alapaha (one of the area's major streams) in 
1790 when he was sent to accompany the Creek chiefs home from the Treaty 
of New York. (38) The group returned via the St. Marys River, thence 
overland to the Indian country. On reaching the Alapaha at a point to the 
south of today's Willacoochee, Georgia, they found the stream out of its 
banks and a half mile wide on each side. The party waited nearly a week 
before finally getting across. A traveler with a vehicle might have had 


to wait for a much longer period because even a small boggy branch posed 


difficulties for a wagon. When the Coffee Road was opened across the sub- 
ject area in 1823, one of the first improvements was the building of a 
bridge and causeway at or near the point where Swan's party was detained. 

In addition to the actual streams touched upon here (and in the sec- 
tion on rivers), there are a considerable number of natural lakes and 
sloughs to be found in the Coastal Terraces Region of the Georgia area. 
Some of these features are a part of the swamp localities to be discussed 
below. The most significant lakes per se, however, usually are to be found 
in clusters that are often connected by drains. The largest groups are in 
southeast Lowndes County to the east of Clyattville; in south and northwest 
Brooks County; in south Lanier County, below Lakeland; and in south Berrien 
County. The amount of land occupied in the total is substantial but not 
nearly so great as that which can be rated as swamps, bays, galls, etc. 

Curiously enough, despite the numerous streams of the subject area 
and its relatively good rainfall, there were sections in the region that 
lacked a good supply of water or which suffered from periodic dry spells. 
For instance, Colonel Hawkins reported the country along the east side of 
Flint River, between Albany and Bainbridge, was badly watered, and that 
travelers in the area had to encamp by the river for water. (39) Years 
later, in 1829, Adel Sherwood, in speaking of the same area, said stage 
travelers had to carry water from the Flint. (40) In the same place, 
Sherwood also cautioned that the stage route (Coffee Road) from Thomasville 
to Jacksonville, Georgia, was destitute of water for miles. (41) Travel- 
ers with horses were prone to shy away from such areas after learning of 
the conditions there. 

One would think the Okefenokee region would have furnished an assured 


supply of water in the locality. Perhaps this was the case along the Suwannee 
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or in the deeper lakes within the swamp. An Indian headman of Chehaw Town, 
however, gave Colonel Hawkins a different account of the section in 1797. 
(42) He stated he had hunted for many years about the Okefenokee and that 
in going from his home, on the Chattahoochee, he had to cross pine barrens 
that bore wire grass but no cane or reed for horses to eat. “The chief said 
in the winter there was water in the swamp to a depth of two to three feet, 
but in the autum the ponds dried up and it was difficult to find even 
drinking water except by dipping it from filthy alligator "holes." The 
Indian added he had frequently lost horses on such visits through lack of 
drinking water for them. (3) 

Swamps and Wet Lands: In its primitive state a substantial part of 
the subject area was occupied by varying types of wet lands, some of which 
were, and still are, among the most extensive swamps in the whole country. 
Such lands were found in some degree in all parts of the territory, but 
they were most common in the Coastal Terraces Region which occupied approxi- 
mately the eastern third of the region. There were different types of wet- 
lands and swamps: 

1. River Margins: Marginal swamps were found along nearly every 
stream in the area. The borders of the Flint, particularly on the east 
side, were an important exception. Here the sandy pine barrens frequently 
came right to the edge of the river. 

These margins often contained the best land of a section because the 
soil consisted of alluvial matter that had washed down from higher eleva- 
tions. The actual flood plain or "first bottoms" of the streams could not 
be used, but the "second bottoms" were hammock-like lands, fertile and safe 
from ordinary floods. They were covered with hardwoods and a heavy growth 


of vines and tangled underbrush, making them expensive to clear. 


2. Cypress Ponds: 


In the pine barrens it was common to find saucer- 


shaped depressions that drained surrounding areas but which had no good 


outlet and were not connected with similar bodies. 


cypress ponds. 
especially in the east. 
ing. 

3. Galls: 


These areas were called 


They were found in nearly all parts of the territory but 


They have rarely been reclaimed for use in farm- 


Galls were wet spongy spots with a sour soil that could 


be found around springs or at the heads of streams. They were covered with 


bay trees, gall-berry bushes, myrtles, and tities. 


to cultivation. 


4. Bays: 


can be found interspersed in the pineland regions. 


Such spots are not suited 


Bays, also called "bay-gallis" are poorly drained basins which 


Such areas are usually 


shallower than cypress ponds and not as boggy. The cypress, however, com- 


monly grows toward the center at the lowest spots where water continually 


stands. 


Some bays cover hundreds of acres. 


They have rarely been reclaimed 


for farming, and have never been of use except for timber growing, bee 


raising, wild life refuges, etc. 


The largest bays of the area are found in the Coastal Terraces Region. 


Some of the most noted are: (44) 


Name 


1. Musket Bay 

2. Cluffs Bay 

Ae Dim bay 

4, Kneeknocker Bay or Swamp 
« Zero Bay 


. Arabia Bay or Swamp 


- MeMullen Bay 

- Heart Pine Bay 
10. No Man's Friend Pond or Bay 
11. Meeting House Bay 


2 
6 
7. Stanley Bay 
9 


County 


Ware County, west of Waycross 
Ware County, west of Needham 
Ware County, east of Manor 
Brantley, northwest of Nahunta 
Pierce County, between Patterson 
and the Little Satilla 
Clinch, comprises substantial 
part of the northwest corner 
Brooks, southwest of Quitman 
Brooks, southwest of Quitman 
Cook, northwest of Cecil 
Cook, west of Adel 
Atkinson, south of Willacoochee 


3” 
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12. Featherbed Bay Atkinson, southwest corner 
13. Roundabout Swamp or Bay Atkinson, west of Pearson 
14. Ricketson Bay Atkinson, east of Pearson 
15. Ten Mile Bay Berrien, northeast of Nashville 
16. Grand Bay Southwest Lanier adjoining parts 


of north central Lowndes 

The last-mentioned swamp spreads over several thousand acres. In addi- 
tion to those named, there are numerous smaller bays that cover in the total 
a substantial amount of land. They are mainly found in the same general 
areas of the Coastal Terrace Region as those mentioned above. 

5. Savannahs: Savannahs were wetlands but not swamps. They were shal- 
low, poorly-drained depressions with grass and other vegetation instead of 
trees. Had they been covered with trees they probably would have been 
classed as bays or slashes. Savannahs rest on hard sand or sand-clay foun- 
dation, and while they do not drain well, they drain better than galls, bays, 
and swamps. As grassy areas where lush vegetation grew during much of the 
year, they were prized grazing spots in frontier days. Some localities 
that were once savannahs have long since been plowed. Georgia no longer 
uses the name for this particular physiographic feature, although the desig- 
nation can still be found in Florida and South Carolina. 

6. The Okefenokee: This great physical division stands out among the 
swamps and wetlands of the subject area. It is, in fact, the second larg- 
est swamp of the country, ranking next to the Everglades of Florida. The 
two sections, however, are distinctive and are hardly comparable except that 
they are both referred to as swamps. 

The Okefenokee covers parts of four Georgia counties; Charlton, Ware, 
Brantley, and Clinch. On the south a portion of it extends into Baker 
County, Florida. It has a width of about 30 miles and is some 40 miles 


long from north to south. It covers an area of approximately 438,248 acres. 
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Of this amount about 5,378 acres extend into Florida (45), and some 32,135 
acres lie outside the subject area, to the eastward of the old Wayne County 
line, in present Charlton County, Georgia. (46) These last figures de- 
ducted from the total acreage places approximately 400,735 acres of the 
swamp within the subject territory. This figure is conservative because 

it is commonly held that the Okefenokee covers 500,000 acres. This larger 
figure, however, apparently embodies some piney fringes that should not 
properly be counted as a part of the swamp. 

The Okefenokee region was formerly held in such little esteem that 
it was not fully surveyed till 1890 when J. M. Kreamer surveyed the swamp 
for the State of Georgia. He found that full and fractional lots covering 
213,370 acres had been previously surveyed, while 219,500 acres had not 
been platted. (47) ‘The totals of these figures, less the 32,135 esti- 
mated acres outside the area in present Charlton, give the 400,735 acres 
used in this study. 

The Okefenokee is an upland swamp and is not as one might imagine a 
tidal or coastal marshland. It is about 126 feet above sea level on the 
northeast side, and 111 on the southeast and west, with an average of about 
118 feet. It is drained by both the St. Marys and the Suwannee, but pri- 
marily by the latter. On the east the swamp is characterized by wide sheets 
of shallow water called "prairies," which are covered with expanses of water 
lilies. Here there are also clumps or islands of cypress trees and a few 
low-lying ridges that bear palmettoes and pines. Toward the center there 
are several lakes that are normally deeper than the waters of the "prairies." 
On its western side the swamp changes character by becoming a heavily for- 


ested area of cypress, tupelo, and oak, with some pine on the higher por- 


tions. 
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The soil of the Okefenokee is a soft, spongy muck that has never been 
fit for agriculture. On the western fringe there are a few sandy fields 
that have been cultivated, but farming has never been important in the 
region. The Indians who once lived there were troubled by the great num- 
ber of "Tygers" (panthers) and bears that killed their stock (48); and even 
today farmers along the margins regularly have pigs and calves killed by 
the latter predators. 

As of 1814-20 the Okefenokee Swamp can be virtually discounted entire- 
ly in an evaluation of the lands. Substantial parts of it, as noted, were 
not originally considered as worth surveying. Ownership of large blocks 
of the swamp was retained by the state for many years. In time interest 
began to be manifested in the timber of the area, particularly in the mag- 
nificent cypress trees to be found there. In 1890 the Governor of Georgia 
offered the swamp for sale but stipulated that no bid was to be received 
for less than 12-1/2 cents an acre. (49) The property actually was sold 
in 1891 to the Suwannee Canal Company for 26-1/2 cents an acre. (50) This 
concern had plans for digging a canal from the swamp to the St. Marys to 
drain the area and reach the timber. Much money was spent on the project, 
but it was a failure. In time tramline railroads were built into the reg- 
ion to reach the trees. The property is now mainly owned by the United 
States Government as a wild life refuge. 

It is impossible to state with accuracy the total amount of the orig- 


inal subject area that was embodied by swamps and other types of wetlands. 


The quantity in the Georgia segment of that territory was undoubtedly greater 


than in the higher lands of the Alabama and western Georgia portions. In 
a study of wet and overflowed lands made for the Georgia Geological Survey 


in 1916 by J. E. Brantley and J. V. Phillips, it was found that 2,120,858 


acres could be classed in those categories for the Georgia counties of the 
subject area. (51) The counties involved, together with the acreages and 
percentages, are shown in Table 3, page 42. As might be expected, the 
acreage in some areas was substantially higher than in others, especially 
in the Coastal Terraces Region. 

The findings of this report should be taken with some reservations. 
It was based partially on field investigations and partly on information 
drawn from existing maps. Then, too, the study principally was concerned 
with lands that might have been reclaimed for farming use. 

Dr. Roland Harper, of the Alabama Geological Survey, in a later study 
relating to Georgia, estimated that approximately nine per cent of the 
Coastal Plain of that state could be classed as swamp. (52) This figure 
is substantially lower than the 33.96 per cent which can be derived for 
the subject area counties from the report by Brantley and Phillips. The 
subject territory, however, undoubtedly had a higher proportion of wet and 
overflowed lands than the Coastal Plain as a whole. 


With respect to Alabama, there has been no similar report made for 


the wetlands and swamps. Dr. Harper, though, in a study on soils of Alabama 


and West Florida estimated the percentage of swamp, meadow, and mck soils 


for pertinent regions as follows: (53) 


Region Percentage 

Black Belt 2 
Chunnenuggee Ridge 6 
Southern Red Hills 5 
Lime Sink (Alabama and 

West Florida) 13 
Pine Hills 6 
Apalachicola Margins 1b 


In the same source this author estimated the average swamp and meadow 


soils of the highlands of Alabama at one per cent. (54) The percentage 
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TABLE 3 


Wet and Overflowed Lands in the Subject Area of Georgia 


Total Area Acres Wet & Per Cent of 
County in Acres Overflowed County Area 


Counties Entirely in Subject Area: 


Calhoun 176,620 30,200 17 
Dougherty 219,520 55,440 25.2 
Early 321,920 75,990 ak 
Baker 234,240 73,100 31.2 
Mitchell 325, 760 62,000 19 
Miller 176, 000 30, 336 17.2 
Decatur 490,240 168, 500 34 4 
Grady 289, 920 48,100 16.6 
Worth 386, 560 57,220 14.8 
Tift 173,440 39,232 22.6 
Colquitt 384,160 160, 304 30.5 
Thomas 345,728 84 , 362 2k 4 
Brooks 296, 320 76,000 25 
Berrien WS, 341 165,000 37 
Lowndes 291,200 187,640 64 
Clinch 689, 280 515,000 75 
Echols 233,600 170,000 73 
Pierce 331, 520 205, 000 61.8 
Ware 432,640 346 , 600 80 


3 3 ? ’ 


Counties, Parts of Which are in Subject Area: 


Clay 138, 240 20, 000 14.5 

Irwin 293,760 63,480 21.6 

Coffee 614,400 225,000 37 

Appling 373,120 185,000 49.7 

Wayne 490, 2h0 255, 000 52 

Charlton 680, 320 522,810 13 
2,590, 080 1,271,290 


N.B.: The first listing is composed of counties which lie entirely within 
the subject area of Georgia. The second is made up of counties which are 
only partially in that section. Available information did not provide the 
necessary data for determining the exact proportions of wet lands which lay 
within the area. 


The present counties of Seminole, Cook, Lanier, Atkinson, Bacon, and Brantly 
all lie entirely or partially within the subject area. These counties were 
not created until after 1917 (the year the reference information was pub- 
lished). Their figures are, therefore, contained in the computations for 
the counties from which they were formed. 


The computations drawn from the first list show that 33.96 per cent of the 
6,244,029 acres of land in the counties given were classed as wet and/or 
overflowed lands. The second list in the above tabe shows that 49.08 per 
cent of the land in named counties was considered wet and/or overflowed. 


(55) : 
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for the Tennessee Valley area was the same, while the figure for the Pied- 
mont is given as two per cent. (56) 
D. Soil Qualities and Soils 

On the period from 1790 to 1820 there was no strictly scientific sys- 
tem for classifying lands and soils. Nonetheless the people, largely farm- 
ers, were much interested in land qualities and required some way for rat- 
ing it. This need was even manifested in colonial days, and in the south- 
east during that period a method with a.commonly understood nomenclature 
began to be devised for describing and ranking lands. By 1820 this arrange- 
ment had evolved sufficiently to embody a definite terminology and several 
well accepted principles, particularly for evaluating new land that had not 
yet entered into farm use. This system primarily rested on an examination 
and appraisement of the types of trees which grew on a given body of land. 
In a forested region such as Georgia and Alabama, the development of such 
an approach was natural since people had long since learned that certain 
types of natural trees and vegetation favored a particular type of soil. 

By experience they knew the probable productivity of a certain piece of 
wilderness and when it was cleared and turned to crops. 

But there were factors other than vegetation and these involved such 
matters as climate, water supply, proximity to the coast or a navigable 
river, topographical conditions, color of the soil, and so on. 

The first factor was important, because climate dictated to a large 
degree the types of crops that could be raised: grain, cotton, indigo, 
sugar cane, etc. 

With respect to topographical conditions, the» pioneers were concerned 
with the lay of the land. Rice raisers, for instance, had to seek lowlands 


where a supply of water was available. But land seekers were also interested 


in other terrain features and developed a substantial topographical term- 
inology to convey their meanings. A given locality might have been re- 
ferred to as "high," "open," "rolling," "waving," or "broken" (meaning 
extremely hilly). Then there were areas which were designated by such 
terms as "levels," "flats," "rice land," "crawfishy" land (wet and clayey), 
"streaks," "sinkish" (referring to sink holes and depressions) and "cane 
or reed branches," which denoted available stock range. There is no need 
to give explanations of all of these terms, except to say that a "level" 
was generally regarded as superior to a "flat." The former were higher 
and better drained than the latter. The subject area had both of these 
categories and there were some significant "levels" in the Alabama portions 
of the subject area, especially in the Southern Red Hills section where 
"Red Levels" are found. It might be noted too that the term "streak" re- 
ferred to an elongated locality where the soil differed from that immedi- 
ately surrounding. The expression had a favorable or unfavorable connota- 
tion, depending on the modifier used with it. An “oaky streak" signified 
a strip of good land, whereas a "blackjack streak" referred to a sterile, 
sandy stretch that only grew blackjack oaks and scrubby pines. 

Color of soil apparently had much less weight in classing early land 
than at a later date. Perhaps this condition can be explained by the fact 
that people often could not readily see the actual soil in judging a virgin 
forested region like virtually all of Georgia and most of Alabama. This 
was true because of the trees, fallen leaves or needles, underbrush, thickets, 
and reed brakes. Nevertheless, it is fairly common to see color mentioned 
in describing a particular locality. The designation "gray soil" occurs 
quite often in connection with the subject area, and especially in relation 


to the pinelands of that region, which as had been noted covered a substantial 


portion of the country. In the Southern Red Hills Region, of course, "red" 
and "reddish" lands are mentioned. The latter were relatively high, dry, 
and moderately fertile, while the former were flat or undulating and not 
rich. 

In classifying lands, the terms "first quality," "second quality," 
and so on were employed for ratings. In fact, these designations were con- 
tinued for many years after the Fort Jackson cession period for purposes 
of assessing and taxing lands. Basically, there were three categories for 
classing land; 


1. "First Quality" or lands that had growths of hardwoods, and 
especially of oaks. 


2. "Second Quality" or "Mixt land" which grew mixtures of oak, 
hickory, and some pine. 


3.. "Third Quality," or pinelands, the inferior category. 

But this categorizing is too simple and should be enlarged and de- 
tailed, because the factors behind such a simple classification were not 
always uniform, and could shift from region to region. For example, the 
presence of a large number of white oaks everywhere indicated good or first 
quality land, whereas second quality depended on the trees peculiar to a 
particular locality. In Tennessee and Kentucky, for instance, this rating 
contained chestnut, a tree which was not commonly found in the subject area. 

In addition, the human element is important. The surveys were made by 
men who had some experience, but their training was limited. Very little 
instructions were given as to soil ratings, so that at best the ratings 
given were the guess or opinion of an untrained person based on the most 
cursory observation and inspection. 


A good example of an expanded classification as it might have related 


to the subject area can be found in the Act of 1803 of the Georgia Legislature 
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which provided for the laying off and distribution of Wayne, Baldwin, and 
Wilkinson Counties, the first land lot lands of Georgia. (57) These coun- 
ties lay immediately to the east and northeast of the subject region where 
the qualities of land are similar to those in the Fort Jackson cession. 

The Act merely states the various categories of land and does not give 
the characteristics of each grouping. The various ratings of the Act with 
interpolated explanations (58) are given below: 


1. "First Quality river land"; This grade was also called 
"second bottoms," “low grounds," and "high river swamp," 
and sometimes "hammock land." This last designation, 
however, was often applied to areas other than river 
swamps. It will be treated separately below. 


The first quality river bottoms were the finest lands. 
They consisted of alluvial matter mixed with fine sands. 
Such soils were avoided by pines but favored by hardwoods. 
Being "high river swamp" or "second bottoms," they were 
above the flood plain and would not ordinarily overflow. 
The soil was suited to the production of corn, sugar cane, 
and, in certain situations, to rice. 


These lands could be found to a limited extent in parts 

of the subject area along the Chattahoochee, Choctawatchee, 
and other streams. They were not common along the lower 
Flint, Alapaha, Suwannee, and the Satilla. 


2. "Second Quality river land": This land was inferior to the 
first category because of the presence of more sand, greater 
danger of flood, etc. 


3. "First Quality upland or high land": This category was 
marked by a good growth of white oak and dogwood. There 
is little evidence of much land of this class in the sub- 
ject area. Such sections were suited to corn, cotton, and 
general crops when they could be found. 


4, "Second Quality upland or high land": This class was char- 
acterized by a mixed growth of oak and hickory with some 
pine. There were substantial sections of it in the subject 
area, and in the main it was the best country offered by the 
region except for occasional hammocks and the limited "second 
bottoms" which margined the streams. As has been noted above, 
the better sections on the Dougherty Plain between the Flint 
and Chattahoochee were rated by some writers as "second 
quality" lands. Parts of the Tifton Upland, Lime Sink Region, 
and portions of the Southern Red Hills also contained some 
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second quality lands. They were suited to cotton rais- 
ing and were chiefly used for that purpose. A farmer 
would try to find sufficient low, moist ground for his 
corn and sugar cane. 


In later years these second quality lands have been suc- 
cessfully farmed with fertilizer in raising a wide variety 
of crops: corn, cotton, tobacco, peanuts, melons, etc. 
The early citizen, however, understood little about the 
use of fertilizer. 


5. "Third Quality upland or high land"; Mostly pine but some 
oak or hardwoods. Sandy soil; did not lie well. 


6. "Fourth Quality land or 'pineland'"; This land was the 
least desirable of these categories, although it comprised 
the most extensive areas in the subject region. It lay in 
the piney woods or pine barrens and in later years, before 
the advent of lumbering such areas, were referred to as 
"wild lands" because they were unused except for stock 
range. In the subject area the forest mainly consisted 
of the long leaf pine that grew on gentle divides between 
the streams. The land was sandy and unproductive for crop- 
ping without the aid of fertilizer. There are no exact 
figures, but it is reasonable to conclude that nearly all 
of the eastern half of the subject area fell into this fourth 
category of land, while substantial portions of the western 
half also belonged in this grouping, especially along the 
Florida line. 


Mention was made of a special type of land called the hammock. The 
expression which can also be found spelled "hommock, "hummock," etc., was 
peculiar to the southern parts of Georgia and to Florida, although it tended 
to have slightly different applications in those areas. In the latter state 
the designation usually referred to a fairly fertile section that was 
slightly higher than surrounding areas, and which was better drained and 
more subject to reclamation. In Georgia, the word was sometimes applied 
to "high swamp" or "second low grounds." Properly, however, the name was 
used to indicate an interval in the pinelands which was superior to sur- 
rounding areas. Such spots had comparatively good soil and stood out be- 
cause they were covered with a growth of hardwoods and a heavy entangle- 


ment of vines and underbrush. They were similar to bays without the 
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muckish, sour soil. Seemingly better subsoil conditions and drainage ex- 
plains the difference between the two. Hammocks were usually not large in 
area, but they were laborious to clear. The dark soil was productive and 
permitted crops in an area that would otherwise have been regarded as sterile. 
A small hammock of 20 acres or so was probably sufficient to produce the 
corn and sugar cane requirements of an early farmer who settled in the pine- 
lands of the subject region. Most Hammock lands have long since been cleared 
in Georgia, so much so that it is often hard to identify a spot that was 
originally a hammock. Such lands did not occupy a significant portion of 
the territory, but those which did exist probably offered an early incentive 
to settle in the sections where they could be found. 

This area can be divided generally into four categories. The Coastal 
Terraces Region contains approximately 4,100,000 acres from which should 
be deducted the 400,000 acres of the Okefenokee Swamp which was unusable 
at the time, indicating approximately 3,700,000 of pine barrens. There was 
approximately 1,850,000 acres in the Tifton Upland and approximately 
1,665,000 acres in the Dougherty Plain, between the Flint and the Chatta- 
hoochee Rivers. The Alabama portion contained approximately 1,375,000 acres. 
These areas were obtained by scaling of the map and are an approximation 


for the purposes of this appraisal. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
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Section II - References and Comments 
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William Darby, The Emigrant's Guide, Kirk & Mercein, New York, 1818, 
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date: cf. Carter, Territorial Papers, Vol. VI, op. cit., pp. 722-724. 


Judge Stocks, "Memorandum," op. cit. 
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SECTION III 


HISTORY OF GEORGIA AND THE SOUTHEAST 


The State of Georgia, containing approximately 59,265 square miles, 
comprises both mountains and plains and, in between, a great intervening 
space called the Piedmont, which is neither plain nor mountains. From the 
seacoast inward for approximately 150 miles and covering more than half 
the state is the Coastal Plain which rarely reaches an elevation above 500 
feet. Beyond the Coastal Plain lies the Piedmont covering approximately 
a third of the state, which rises to approximately 1,500 feet, and beyond 
lie the mountains, the southern end of the Appalachian System. 

The Indians who lived in Georgia belonged to the two great tribes, 
or Nations, known as the Cherokees and the Creeks, the former occupying 
the mountainous section, the Creeks living to the southward. Both Nations 
extended into Alabama with a larger area in Alabama occupied by the Creeks. 
These Indians were much like the Indians elsewhere except that they were 
more of an agricultural people, living in villages and cultivating crops. 
The Indians, their history, and their activity, will be discussed in brief 
subsequently. 

‘The Spaniards were the first white people to visit Georgia. Ponce de 
Teon discovered Florida in 1512, but there is no proof that he came as far 
north as Georgia; however, in 1540 De Soto reached Georgia in his Cece 
In 1562 a group of Hugenots under Jean Ribault landed not far from where 
St. Augustine now stands and sailed northward. They founded a settlement 
where Port Royal, South Carolina, now stands, some 30 miles above the mouth 


of the Savannah River, but this soon broke up. Two years later another 
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French expedition, under Rene de Laudoniere, landed at the mouth of the 
St. John's River and built Fort Caroline. In 1565, 1,500 Spaniards under 
Menendez in 19 vessels founded St. Augustine and drove out most of the 
Frenchmen then in Florida. Two years later the French came back and at- 
tacked the Spaniards in St. Augustine. 

The French intrusion convinced the Spaniards they must occupy the 
country with strength, and they started working up the coast line in 1566 
in the customary Spanish manner, the fort and the mission. Menendez came 
to St. Catherine's Island (between the Savannah River and the Altamaha) 
and founded an outpost with 30 men. The same year they occupied Port Royal 
in South Carolina and sent an expedition west, but they were turned back 
in western Georgia by the Indians. After two years the Indians drove out 
the Jesuit missionaries, but three years later the Franciscans returned to 
establish many more missions up and down the coast. The French and English 
ships commenced to harass the Spaniards, causing them to withdraw many of 
their missions by 1587. In 1597 the Indians drove out most of the remain- 
ing missions, but they returned and with such success that in 1606, one 
year before the founding of Jamestown, the Bishop of Cuba visited the Georgia 
Mission and confirmed more than 1,000 Indians. 

The Spaniards were able to maintain themselves against the French and 
English and in the latter part of the Seventeenth Century to establish their 
forts and missions in northern Florida and southwestern Georgia. They built 
the mission Savacola far up the Chattahoochee River in 1680 and the next 
year a mission at the forks of the Chattahoochee and Flint Rivers. 

The first English colony established in North America was Jamestown in 
1607, but no colonies were established south of this for half a century. In 


1629 Charles I made a large grant comprising the Carolinas and part of 


Georgia to Sir Robert Heath, but he never developed it. Then, in 1663, 
Charles II gave the same grant to a group known in history as the Eight 
Lords Proprietors. This grant included territory occupied by Spain, and 
it was the beginning of years of boundary disputes which continued as re- 
gards the territory between Charleston and St. Augustine until the Treaty 
of Paris in 1763, but before this settlement the French intruded from the 
southwest. Thus began the struggle between the three nations which lasted 
for many years as to possession of Georgia. The land was not the prize, 
but the rich fur trade was muAG they all sought. 

In 1680 the Carolinians began to drive the Spaniards south, and in 
1686 they retreated to the St. Marys River. The Spaniards continued in 
the interior and founded Pensacola in 1698. The next year the French estab- 
lished themselves in Biloxi and three years later at Mobile. Trouble con- 
tinued and war broke out on the coast in 1702. One Carolina force drove 
the Spaniards from the St. Marys to the St. Johns, and another attacked 
and burned St. Augustine. In 1704, 50 Carolinians and 1,000 Indians de- 
feated the Spanish and their Indians near Tallahassee. The war ended with 
the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, but the territorial problem remained un- 
solved. 

Georgia, the youngest of the thirteen colonies, was first created in 
1732 by a royal charter issued by George II. The territory allotted lay 
between the Savannah and the Altamaha Rivers and extended west from the 
heads of these streams to the nebulous "South Seas." 

While Spain had long claimed the coastal area as part of Florida, 
from the English point of view Georgia was carved from territory that had 
been granted to the province of Carolina in 1665. The Carolinians claimed 


as far down as latitude 29° N., about 15 miles south of where Daytona Beach 
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is now, but they never made any attempt to settle the region below the 

Savannah River. The proprietary charter of Carolina was surrendered to 
the Crown in 1729, and the territory then became the Royal Province of 

South Carolina. 

In the meantime, the Spaniards had increased their threats, insist- 
ing that their claims extended to the Edesto River within South Carolina, 
and it became plain to the English that the threatened area was one of the 
danger spots in their American possessions and that some sort of a buffer 
zone should be formed between the Spaniards and the established colonies. 
This was the political consideration which led to the founding of Georgia. 

The charter granted June 9, 1732, created the new province as a pro- 
prietary colony but in a different sense from the proprietorships that 
existed in some of the older settlements of America. The new agency was 
a corporation bearing the name "The Trustees for Establishing the Colony 
of Georgia in America." There were 21 trustees, and for the sake of admin- 
istration, they organized a smaller body known as the Common Council in 
which eight members constituted a quorum. This group could easily act, 
and the Council did most of the work. All laws of the Trustees were to 
be submitted to the King for approval, and the Governor or other officials 
appointed by the Trustees were to receive their instructions from the King. 
The Trustees, therefore, found it expedient to govern by regulations rather 
than laws and did not appoint a governor. The charter provided that the 
Trust extend for 21 years, but in 1752 it was surrendered and the colony 
became a royal province. 

About the time this charter was granted, there was great concern in 
England among a number of charitable people as to the conditions of debtors 


and other unfortunates who had no means of livelihood, and it was felt that 


Georgia would provide a new life for many of these unfortunates and these 
unfortunates would be the basis of colonization. Accordingly, the first 
settlers included many of these people who were sent over at government or 
charitable expense and provided with the means to establish themselves in 
the new world. These people were shortly followed by a group of persecuted 
German Protestants called Salzburgers who settled north of Savannah and a 
group of Scotch Highlanders who settled in the vicinity of what is now 
Darien. A party of Jews arrived among the first immigrants and settled in 
Savannah. ; 

James Edward Oglethorpe was one of the Trustees who played a vital 
role in the development of Georgia. He was a man of education, well born, 
had engaged in the War of The Spanish Succession, and was elected to Par- 
liement in 1722. 

In 1729 Oglethorpe was appointed chairman of a commission from Par- 
liament to study the conditions of the debtors mentioned above and was in- 
strumental in developing the idea of helping debtors by sending them to 
Georgia. He accompanied the first shipload of settlers, and they arrived 
in Charleston on January 13, 1733, and left from there seeking a site for 
a settlement and selected Savannah. 

The King had granted the charter with no provision for the rights of 
the Indians, but Oglethorpe was foresighted in this respect. He gained the 
confidence of the Indians and treated with them as to use and possession of 
lands to be used by the settlements. He continued this policy as long as 
he remained and was able to maintain friendly relations with the natives. 

For a while the charitable contributions, both private and state, con- 
tinued. The colony grew slowly, but none of the dreams for developing silk 


culture or indigo materialized to any extent. There was an attempt with 
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some success to clear land and develop agriculture, but it was slow. The 
fur trade with the Indians was a major factor in the economy of the terri- 
tory, and cattle raising mpeg to be the next most successful operation. 
The province expanded along the coast down to the mouth of the Altamaha 
with the fortified town of Frederica on St. Simon's Island and up the Sa- 
vannah. As time went on, the Indians were pushed back, but it was not un- 
til much later that the territory north of the Altamaha and east of the 
Oconee River was freed of Indian occupancy. 

In the years immediately following the founding, immigrants continued 
to arrive, but in small quantities, not great enough to create pressure 
for expansion of Georgia beyond the seacoast and the Savannah River. Trouble 
threatened from Spanish Florida, and Oglethorpe was able to persuade the 
Government to send troops to Georgia plus additional military supplies and 
equipment. The Spanish did attack Georgia, but were defeated at the Battle 
of Bloody Marsh below Frederica in the year 1742. This ended for a time 
the threat of active attack from the Spaniards, but boundary disputes con- 
tinued for years. 

By this time the enthusiasm for the original venture had died out. 
The colonists resented bitterly some of the laws and regulations of the 
Trustees and soon ignored them completely until they were ignored even by 
the Trustees who did not attempt to enforce them. Spiritious liquor was 
prohibited in Georgia as was the importation of African slaves. Both of 
these laws were unworkable and abandoned. 

The land tenure system of the colony was to have a far-reaching effect 
on the life of the colony and eventually upon the land distribution system 
in the whole area. 


Since every male inhabitant was regarded as both a soldier and a 
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planter, this factor influenced the formation of the province. Towns in 
the beginning were thought of as garrisons with the members thereof receiv- 
ing both arms and tools. Land was allotted on the basis of those capable 
of rendering military service, and the amount assigned for tillage was 
actually small, usually being limibted to 50-acre "lots," thus introducing 
the term "lot" into Georgia life. The charter prohibited the granting of 
more than 500 acres to any one individual. Regulations of the Trustees 
forbade the acquisition of other lots by settlers on the basis that such 
accumiulations would tend to lessen the number of people, whereas the objec- 
tive of the colony was to build up population. Ownership in fee simple was 
not permitted, and holders were required to clear and cultivate a certain 
amount of land in a given time. After a period of development, each owner 
was required to pay a stipulated small "quit rent" to the Crown itself as 
evidence that the land was not held in fee. Inheritance was only to be 
allowed through "tale male," that is, to the eldest son. When a deceased 
settler had no son, the land reverted to the Trustees although the regula- 
tions provided that his heirs should be paid for any improvements made on 
the property. (1) 

These regulations were changed from time to time. In certain special 
instances alienations in fee were permitted and females were allowed to 
hold land. In later years of the colony, after the expiration of the char- 
ter, larger amounts of land were also granted to the individual, especially 
after more and more slaves were introduced into the colony. In the meantime, 
however, the idea of "lots" and relatively small holdings had been planted 
in the minds of the colony. 


The growth of the colony was accompanied by internal strife, conflicts 
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with South Carolina, and with England, but it grew, nevertheless. The first 
substantial expansion came in 1763. The settlers had pushed northwards and 

westward into marginal areas which the Indians insisted had not been granted 
to the whites, and disputes over encroachments arose. An attempt to settle 

this matter was made in a treaty at Augusta in 1763 when a boundary between 

Georgia and the Creeks was promulgated to run from the headwaters of Little 

River to the St. Marys. The first surveying of the line in 1766 ended in 

a dispute between Indians and whites, but it was completed in 1768. 

After the return of Oglethorpe to England, the colony continued under 
the Trustees with no particular leadership. In 1752 the Trustees surren- 
dered this charter, but the King did not appoint a Governor until 1754 when 
a Captain Reynolds of the Navy was appointed Governor. His tenure was un- 
successful as was the term of his successor, Henry Ellis. Ellis' successor 
was James Wright who arrived in 1760. He was a capable administrator and 
performed well until the Revolution when he was replaced by the Revolutionary 


Government, but he returned for a period when England had recaptured the 


- colony. 


With the end of the French and Indian War a new expansion began in 
Georgia; South Carolina began migrating to Georgia, as did the Puritans. 
There was migration from England and attempts at great speculative schemns 
which never were permitted to start. In spite of bursted bubbles, the col- 
ony expanded and the pressure on the Indians increased. Many of the traders 
had permitted the Indians to become deeply indebted to them, and this was 
used as a means of gaining more land. The Indians by treaty gave up lands 
in exchange for settlement of their debts. By 1773 this expansion included 


lands up the Savannah River almost to the junction of the Keowee and Tugaloo 


Rivers and westward, comprising country which later was Wilkes County. 
Another tract lay between the Ogeechee and Altamaha Rivers. In return for 
these lands, the British Government agreed to reimburse the traders for 
their obligations, but these obligations were not all settled, especially 
on account of the Revolution. 

As soon as these lands were ceded, the colony encouraged settlement, 
and the area wp the Savannah attracted many settlers due to its accessi- 
bility. The areas to the south were not as easy to reach and were not 
rapidly taken up. By this tite it had been determined that the original 
aims of the colony were impractical, and the people developed the type of 
agriculture and resources best suited to the country. These included rice 
in the swampy coasts and wheat, corn, peas, and indigo farther inland. The 
great forests of pine furnished tar, pitch, and turpentine, as well as lun- 
ber. Cattle and hogs were raised, as well as horses, and the fur trade 
with the Indians expanded. There was no mining and manufacturing, and all 
these products were imported. Certain products were imported from the nor- 
thern colonies in exchange for money only, so the colony did an extensive 
business with the West Indies in lumber, rice, pork, horses, cattle, and 
other products in exchange for sugar and rum and gold and silver. In fact, 
Georgia was more closely allied to the West Indies by trade than to the 


northern colonies. (2) 
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The colony continued to grow until the Revolution. A population of about 


50,000 people was reported just before the Revolution, of which about half 
were slaves. There is much that might be said about this period, but it has 
little bearing on subsequent events with which this report is concerned. 


In 1763 Spain ceded Florida to England. The British took possession 


of that area and divided it into East and West Florida, with the Apalachicola 
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River marking the dividing point. Settlement was encouraged by the English, 
and settlers came in from the east, most of them down the Tennessee and 
Mississippi Rivers. This settlement occurred along the Mississippi and its 
tributary streams, but close to the river. Some settlers came to Mobile, 
but found the climate unsatisfactory, and settlement moved up country along 
the Tensaw and Tombigbee Rivers. Pensacola was the capital of West Florida 
and experienced some growth, but this growth did not extend into the in- 
terior. 

In 1764, for administrative purposes, they also extended the upper 
boundary of West Florida northward to the mouth of the Yazoo River, thus 
making the northern line begin at 32° 28' North, running eastward to the 
Chattahoochee in the vicinity of the Big Bend, below today's Columbus, Georgia. 
This move was to cause a serious dispute in later years, when Spain again 
resumed control of West Florida in 1783, for this claim conflicted with pro- 
visions in the treaty of peace that had been made between England and the 
United States. In both the provisional treaty of 1782 and the definitive 
treaty of 1783, it was agreed that the southern boundary of the United States 
should begin in the middle of the Mississippi River at latitude 31° North 
and run east on that paralle, the present Florida-Alabama line, to the mid- 
dle of the Apalachicola, or Chattahoochee River, thence down that stream 
to its juncture with Flint River, thence straight east to the head of the 
St. Marys River, and down the middle of that stream to the Atlantic. For 
all practical purposes, this is the present boundary line. 

Spain, however, had actually taken West Florida by force of arms in 
1781; and when Florida was ceded back to her in 1783, she claimed up to 
32° 28' North, because the province had been enlarged to that latitude by 
the British themselves. 
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This matter was settled in the Pinckney treaty in 1795 between the 
United States and Spain at San Lorenzo el Real, wherein the Spaniards agreed 
the boundary between the Floridas and this country would be that provided 
for in the treaty of peace between England and the United States. Provis- 
ion was also made for marking the border by a joint commission of Americans 
and Spanish citizens. The surveying, however, did not get under way till 
1798 when Andrew Ellicott representing the Americans began laying off the 
line from the Mississippi River end. Considerable difficulty with the 
Indians was experienced in surveying this line, and there was controversey 
between the states of Georgia and Florida as to its location for many years 
until it was finally settled in 1859 practically where it was originally 
established and what is now the present boundary. 

Georgia was late in joining the Revolution, and the state was not at- 
tacked by the British until 1778. From the beginning of the war there were 
forays against the state by renegades from Florida. These, composed of 
Tories who had fled the state, runaway slaves, and hostile Indians, harassed 
the coast for years. There were several attempts by troops of the state to 
invade Florida, but these ended fruitlessly. The British finally attacked 
in November, 1778; resistance was ineffectual and Savannah fell in December. 
Augusta was taken in January of 1779, and all of the coast of Georgia was 
in British hands. Augusta was recaptured by the patriots in the latter 
part of February and remained in their hands until May of 1780 when it again 
fell to the British. It was recaptured again by the patriots a year later. 
Savannah and the coast remained in British hands against several attacks 
and guerrilla warfare. After the defeat of Cornwallis at Yorktown it was 
only a matter of time, and finally, in July of 1782, the British left Sa- 


vannah and the state. 
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The war had been unusually destructive in Georgia as it had developed 
into a bitter partisan struggle among the inhabitants of the state as well 
as the British. Even though the British never occupied the interior, Whigs 
fought Loyalists throughout the war. Half of the property of the state was 
destroyed, the institution of slavery was upset, and the people torn asunder 
through hatred and suspicion. Years passed before the scars of this con- 
flict were healed. 

In October, 1776, a convention was called to establish a constitution 
and government. The Constitution was adopted in February, 1777, but the 
new government was harassed with the problems of war and internal dissen- 
sion. It was forced to flee Savannah when it fell and moved from pillar 
to post as the war progressed. At one time there were two factions, each 
of which claimed to be the proper government. 

The Government finally settled in Augusta after the British were driven 
out in 1781 and began to build on a solid foundation. Later the Legisla- 
ture moved to Savannah and met there from 1783 to the spring of 1787 when 
an act was passed establishing a new city to be known as Louisville as the 
capital. The assembly continued to meet at Augusta until completion of the 
new capital at Louisville in 1795. Louisville was the seat of government 
for ten years until it was removed to Milledgeville. 

In 1778 the Articles of Confederation were adopted by Georgia and ten 
other states, but they did not go into effect until 1781 when Maryland ac- 
ceded to them. Georgia considered herself a free and independent state, 
but she leaned heavily on the strength of the Union. For a while the state 
existed on the proceeds of confiscated Loyalist property, but this source 
dried up, and in 1783 a tax of 25 cents was placed on each 100 acres of 


land, town lot, or slave. This tax increased each year as the state's 


requirements increased. With limited resources and few sources of cash or 
gold, the problems of money and credit became increasingly difficult. 

The first state constitution was drawn in 1777. A new constitution 
was accepted in 1789, amended in 1795, and in 1797 the convention, called 
to again amend the Constitution, drew a new one which lasted, with 23 amend- 
ments , until the outbreak of the Civil War. Provision was made for repre- 
sentation of new counties as they were founded and for apportionment as 
population increased in old counties. Every county was allowed at least 
one representative; and no county more than four. No property or payment 
of taxes was a requirement to vote. Senators and representatives were 
elected for one year, and the Governor was to be elected by a joint ballot 
of the House and Senate. These periods of rewriting the constitutions were 
accompanied by intense rivalry between the new upcounty counties and the 
older, established areas near the coast. The new counties were more lib- 
eral and democratic in their outlook, and the older areas sought to hold 
their power and authority. As more new counties were formed, they became 
the majority, and their aims and desires had greater influence in the de- 
velopment of the government. 

Religious freedom was guaranteed to all, and the foreign slave trade 
was prohibited despite the fact that the Federal Government did not outlaw 
it for ten more years. The constitutions provided for establishment of pub- 
lic schools in each county, and the state donated lands for this purpose. 
It would appear that this program was not very successful for very little 
mention is made in the histories of a public school system and there were 
numerous comments on the illiteracy of a large portion of the people. 

As has been noted, Mobile was part of English territory from 1764 


until Spain recaptured West Florida in 1783. England formally ceded this 
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territory to Spain in 1783 and Mobile was back in Spanish hands until its 
surrender to American land and sea forces in 1813. In the meantime, after 
Georgia had agreed to cede all of her western lands to the United States 

but before the final treaty of "Agreement and Cession," the United States 

had already established a Mississippi territory in 1798. This original 
territory extended from 31° to 32° 28' and from the Mississippi to the 
Chattahoochee, with its seat of government at Natchez. This territory was 
extended after the cession of 1802 and further extended in 1804 to the 
Tennessee line. By an act of Congress, March 1, 1817, Mississippi Territory 
was divided. On March 3, 1817, Alabama Territory was formed, and Mississippi 
became a state and was admitted to the Union on December 10, 1817. On March 2, 
1819, Congress authorized the Territory of Alabama to form a state constitu- 
tion, and the state was admitted to the Union December 14, 1819, with Hunts- 
ville as the state capital. The capital was later moved to Cahaba on the 
Alabama River and later to Tuscaloosa. The first land sales were from the 
Saint Stephens Land Office in 1806, but these sales were all in the extreme 
southwest corner of Alabama. 

The early settlement west of Georgia was along the Mississippi south 
of Natchez and up the Tombigbee and Tensaw Rivers from Mobile. There was 
also settlement in northern Alabama in the Tennessee River Valley, but 
nothing in the southeastern section until 1817 when the territory around 
Montgomery was opened. 

By the end of the century Georgia was politically and constitutionally 
established, but still had a struggle to take possession of what lands she 
claimed. During the Revolution the Indians, although under the influence 
of the British, did not create a great deal of trouble. In 1777 the Cherokees 


had gone on the warpath but mostly in South Carolina, and towards the end of 
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the war the most hostile Cherokees established towns on Chicamauga Creek 
near Lookout Mountain. In 1779 the British incited the Creeks to attack, 
but an expedition under Andrew Perkins with 200 South Carolinians and Elijah 
Clarke and John Dooly with Georgia troops soon quieted them. 

With the departure of the British, the Spaniards, now back in Florida, 
began their campaign to incite the Indians against Georgia, and the English 
and French continued their efforts along the same lines wherever possible. 
There were many half breeds, banished Tories, and other white renegades 
who assisted in these depredations. In 1782 a force led by Clarke and 
Pickens broke up the Cherokee settlement and forced upon them a treaty by 
which the Indians ceded lands from the Tugaloo to the Chattahoochee in 
northern Georgia. 

Georgia, under the Confederation, began making treaties without con- 
sulting the Confederation. The state appointed an Indian Board in 1783 
which made a treaty with the Cherokees in May confirming Clarke's previous 
treaty and induced the Creeks to give up any claims they had to this terri- 
tory. This area, extending to the Apalachee and the Oconee, became Washing- 
ton and Franklin Counties. 

The wars with the Creeks continued forcing them farther westward, and 
in 1785 at Galphinton the Creeks ceded a large area from the Altamaha to 
the Florida border, but this treaty was later repudiated by the Indians. 

In 1785 Benjamin Hawkins and other Congressional agents made a treaty 
with the Cherokees, more or less confirming the treaty of 1783 with Georgia. 
Congress then declared void the treaties of Galphinton and Shoulder Bone 
which ceded the territory from the Altamaha to the south. The Creeks, think- 
ing that the United States stood with them against Georgia, attacked Georgia's 


frontiers, and in two years (1787-89) killed 82 people, wounded 29, and captured 
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140. They burned 89 houses and carried off much stock and other property. (3) 

In 1789 the new government of Federated States took over and immedi- 
ately took over the Indian troubles. The next year an elaborate treaty was 
concluded at New York in which the Creeks agreed to give up all their lands 
east of the Oconee and the Apalachee and of a line north through Currahee 
Mountains to the Tugaloo. In this treaty the United States guaranteed to 
the Creeks all of their lands to the west and declared outlaws any whites 
beyond this boundary. The Government also undertook to teach the Indians 
farming methods. This treaty enraged Georgia and was a failure from the 
beginning. Hostilities continued, and in 1793 Georgia determined to raise 
a force of 5,000 to crush forever the Creeks. President Washington persuaded 
the state to desist from this program. In 1796 the United States sent 
Benjamin Hawkins and two other Commissioners who were able to complete 
another treaty confirming all pre-existing treaties. This treaty was rati- 
fied in 1797, but Georgia was bitterly resentful éthttis fact that she re- 
tained only a narrow strip along the eastern part of the state and felt that 
if the Indians were to be driven out of Georgia, she would have to do it her- 
self. (4) However, peace was established until 1812. Exhibit "C," oppo- 
Site this page, indicates the principal additions to Georgia. 

In the meantime, the established portion of Georgia was developing. 
Although Georgia was a slave state, she believed there was danger in this 
institution. In 1793 the importation of slaves from the West Indies and 
Florida was prohibited. Five years later this law was extended to all for- 
eign countries, and in the new Constitution later that year it was forbidden 
to bring in for sale a slave from any other state. To produce a supply of 
free labor, white indentured servants were induced to come from Europe. 


Rice plantations expanded along the coast, and large tobacco fields 
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extended farther into the upcountry. Eli Whitney invented the cotton gin 
in 1793, and cotton fields appeared in greater numbers and in greater size. 
The livestock left after the Revolution miltiplied, and by the end of the 
Eighteenth Century there were substantial amounts grazing in the fields and 
woodlands. By 1800 there was a network of roads connecting Savannah, Sun- 
bury, Darien, Augusta, Washington, and Louisville, but the regions along 
the coast south of the. Altamaha still depended primarily on transportation 
by sea and the rivers emptying into the ocean in this area. Stage coaches 
were inaugurated, and ‘franchises for such lines were granted for periods of 
years. In order to build and maintain roads, all males from 15 to 50, white 
or black, slave or free, were required to give not more than 12 days per 
year of work on the roads. The state was essentially rural in its develop- 
ment with but few towns. | 

Georgia originally claimed as hers land extending west to the Mississippi, 
but was induced to give up her western lands for the benefit of the new na- 
tion. There was great interest in speculation in Georgia's western lands 
which will be discussed more in detail later, but in 1802, by the treaty of 
"Agreement and Cession: between Gaceeintena the United States, the present 
western boundary of Georgia was established and the territory to the west 
became part of the Public Domain. As part of the pore ide cation of this ces- 
sion, the United States agreed to extinguish the Indian title to all the 
land in the state of Georgia as rapidly as possible. In addition, Georgia 
received a small area east of the west boundary of Georgia extending to the 
Tennessee and North Carolina line which had been ceded by South Carolina 
and also $1,250,000 eoweotes expenditures Georgia had made in connection 
with her western lands. 


In 1802 the United States did purchase from the Creek Indians land lying 
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west of the Oconee River which became a part of early Baldwin and Wilkinson 
Counties and a narrow strip extending from the Altamaha to the Florida border 
which became early Wayne County. In the same year a small section was ceded 
by the Cherokees in the northern part of the state. In 1805 another larger 
tract extending west to the Okmlgee River was ceded by the Creeks. These 
were the last cessions by the Indians until 1814 when subject lands were 
ceded at the treaty of Fort Jackson. 

Since the treaties of 1802 and 1805 were the last important cessions 
prior to the Fort Jackson treaty, the principal features will be listed as 
these treaties will be referred to later. The treaty of 1802 ceded a strip 
of land west of the Oconee River which became parts of Baldwin and Wilkinson 
Counties. According to the records in the office of the Surveyor-General of 
the State of Georgia, when surveyed and offered for sale under the first 
Land Lottery act of May 11, 1803, this area contained 672,000 acres. The 
cession also included a narrow strip of land south of the Altamdha which be- 
came Wayne County and from the same records, contained 448,600 acres, a total 
of 1,120,600 acres. See Exhibit "H, "following page 197. 

The terms as to payment were as follows: "The Commissioners of the 
United States, for and in consideration of the foregoing concessions on the 
part of the Creek Nation, and in full satisfaction for the same, do hereby 
covenant and agree with the said Nation, in behalf of the United States that 
the said states shall pay to the said Nation, annually and every year, the 
sum of $3,000.00 and $1,000.00 for the term of ten years, to the chiefs who 
administer the government, agreeably to a certificate under the hands and 
seals of the Commissioners of the United States, of this date, and also 
$25,000.00 in the manner and form following, viz.: $10,000.00 in goods and 


merchandise...; $10,000.00 to satisfy certain debts due from the Indians...; 
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$5,000.00 to satisfy claims for property taken by individuals of the said 
nation...; two sets of blacksmith tools; and men to work them for the term 
of three years." (5) 

Assuming the annuity of $3,000 to be perpetuated, this would be cap- 
italized at five per cent which would mean a value of $60,000. Thus, the 
consideration for these lands amounted to $95,000; 

Value of $3,000 annuity @ 5%....$60,000 


$1000 per year for 10 yrs........ 10,000 
To satisfy claims, etc........... 25,000 


Total monetary consideration. . .$95,000 

For 1,120,600 acres this was a price of approximately 8.48 cents per 
acre. 

The treaty of 1805 at Washington ceded the remainder of the lands be- 
tween the Oconee and the Okmilgee which became the balance of Baldwin and 
Wilkinson Counties. According to the Surveyor-General's records, this tract 
contained 2,225,000 acres. 

The terms of payment consisted of $12,000 per year for eight years and 
$11,000 per year for ten years, or a total consideration of $206,000. This 
was a price of approximately 9.26 cents per acre for 2,225,000 acres. (6) 

The lands ceded in 1802 were offered by lottery in 1805, and the 1805 
cession was offered in 1807. 

Georgia continued to progress within the limits described herein. The 
growth was primarily agricultural with very little manufacturing or industry 
of any sort. There was still considerable fur trading and production of 
naval stores and timber, but the state was an exporter of agricultural prod- 
ucts as its principal means of livelihood. 

Georgia was not directly affected by the events leading up to the War 


of 1812, but its people were indignant over the actions of the British and 
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demanded preparations for war. The state in 16807 set up an arsenal in the 
old capitol at Louisville and laid in a supply of arms. When war was finally 
declared in 1812, Georgia gave it her hearty support and was ready to do her 
share. Part of Georgia's interest in the war was that with England occupied, 
efforts might be successful in driving Spain from Florida. There was an 
invasion of Florida in 1812 by Georgia troops, but they withdrew with little 
success. Subsequently ten troops of Georgia Militia were sent into the serv- 
ice of the United States. 

Comparative peace had been established between the white people and 
the Indians with the Treaty of 1802. In the fall of 1812 Tecumseh, an Indian 
chief from north of the Ohio, visited the Indians in Alabama and incited 
them to rise against the white people and those Indians who remained friendly 
to the settlers. These incidents are all covered in "Findings of Fact" by 
the Indian Claims Commission, April 22, 1952, and "Additional Findings of 
Fact," May 5, 1955, in "The Creek Nation, Plaintiff, vs. the United States, 
Defendant," Docket No. 21. Therefore, this phase of the history of the area 
will not be repeated. 

The area ceded in the Fort Jackson treaty is shown by the shaded area 
on map, Exhibit "A," opposite page 4. It included subject area plus the 
major part of central and southern Alabama. This cession seemed to cut off 
the Creeks in Georgia and Alabama from the Spaniards and the Seminoles in 
Florida, "but it secured most of the cessions in Alabama and left the heart 
of Georgia, from the Okmgee to the Chattahoochee, still in the hands of 
the Creeks. The part received by the Georgians they considered worthless." 
(7) 

In the meantime, Georgia was expecting attack from the British by sea, 


but this did not come until the early part of 1815 when a landing was made 
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on Cumberland Island and St. Marys on the mainland and the country pillaged. 
A force was sent to relieve the city, but word of the Treaty of Ghent ending 
the war ended all hostilities. (8) 

As was noted in the Findings of Fact, there was considerable harass- 
ment of subject area by renegades from Florida. Protests went back and 
forth between the United States, Spain, and. inglands The United States 
finally demanded that Spain control the territory or give it up to the 
United States, and a treaty of cession was agreed upon in 1819. The trans- 
fer took place two years later, and General Jackson was made governor of 
the new Florida territory. This finally settled the border harassments of 
Georgia but did not end the dispute as to the boundary line which was finally 
settled in 1866. This did not end the Indian problems for the Indians still 
had title to much land in Georgia north of subject territory. Trouble con- 


tinued until after 1836. 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


(7) 
(8) 
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SECTION IV 


THE INDIAN TRIBES AND THEIR ACTIVITIES 
Note: The appraiser acknowledges the valuable assistance 
of Professor John H. Goff in obtaining information 
and data from which this section was written. 

In weighing the lands of the subject area, it is of prime importance 
to consider the peculiar Indian situation with respect to that section. 
This problem not only affected land values at the time immediately follow- 
ing the Fort Jackson cession but also for years after that grant. Indeed, 
the region is distinctive in this respect because no other territory in the 
Southeast has undergone such a prolonged dispute with the Indians about a 
ceded area, if the present case is included. 

The Indians living in the subject area and immediately contiguous sec- 
tions, rightly or wrongly, long bore a reputation for lawlessness, trouble- 
making’, and the harboring of escaped slaves. They had been stirred up in 
the earliest years against Americans by Spanish authorities and later by 
English agents who were allowed to operate freely in Spanish Florida. 

Toward the end of the Creek War of 1813-14 and after that fighting, 
great numbers of Upper Creeks started fleeing to Florida so much so that the 
movement created an imbalance in the redskin populations that had long re- 
sided there. (1) These elements added new and large numbers of trouble- 
makers to the Florida sections contiguous to subject area. Inhabitants of 
northern Florida roamed the region and formed marauding parties that mr- 
dered some of the first Fort Jackson cession settlers of southwest Alabama 
(2), and even killed people to the eastward in the older parts of Georgia. 
(3) Stealing, plundering, and stock rustling became commonplace. The 


first surveyors who sought to lay off the new Federal lands in Alabama were 
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threatened and kept from their work. (4) The Georgians did not dare under- 
take to survey their portion and made no attempt to do so for five years 
after the cession. 

With respect to the subject area, we then have a curious situation. 

The territory had actually been taken from the Creeks, but the large influx 
of belligerents roaming the region or residing in Florida was the major 
factor which affected the desirability of the lands there because settlers 
generally were afraid to move into the sections. 

In evaluating the place of the Indians in relationship to subject lands, 
the problem should be viewed in the light of the actual physical boundaries 
of the Fort Jackson cession. Included in this cession were some 30,000,000 
acres, an "L"-shaped parcel with its base along the Florida boundary from 
the Alabama River north of Mobile extending east to the western boundary of 
Wayne County and extending north through central Alabama almost to the nor- 
thern limits of Alabama. See map, Exhibit "A," opposite page 4. There was 
some white settlement along the Alabama and Tombigbee Rivers. The area to 
the south was Spanish territory occupied by hostile elements with very few 
white settlements, and the Indians still occupied territory to the east and 
north of the ceded lands. Thus, the subject area was adjacent to Indian 
territory on the north and south, to the sparsely settled area of dsoncie 
in Wayne County on the east, and to territory actually ceded but not occu- 
pied or developed on the west. 

This situation left the subject region in a peculiar relationship to 
the red people. Except for the Wayne County section and the wilderness por- 
tion of the cession to the west in Alabama, the region was entirely sur- 
rounded by Indian lands. Above the boundary, from the northeast corner near 


Jesup to the northwest corner near Union Springs, the Creeks were left in 
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possession of the country. Along the southern line from Ellicott's mound 
to the southwest corner of the subject territory, there was another frontier 
with the Indians in Florida. It will be noted that this boundary was not 
a. straight line. It was direct from Ellicott's mound to the juncture of 
the Flint and Chattahoochee, but at that point it turned north along the 
latter stream until it reached the 3lst parallel where it bore westward 
again along that latitudinal line. The effect of this jog was to place 
the Indians partially along a third side of the subject area, i.e., for 
the 30-odd miles along the Chattahoochee to the 31st parallel. This point 
is significant because some of the major towns of the Seminoles were lo- 
cated in this stretch, just across the river from Georgia territory, leav- 
ing the Indians, practically speaking, at liberty to cross as they pleased. 

Thus, the subject area at the time of the appraisal period had Indians 
on the north, south, and partially on the west. The redskins refused to 
remove entirely from the country and apparently came and went freely be- 
tween their own various sections. 

The United States moved troops into the lower part of the cession in 
1816 and established Forts Crawford, Gaines, and Scott, but these opera- 
tions had little effect on the Indian situation. (5) In late 1817 and in 
early 1818 larger forces were sent to the southwest corner of Georgia. (6) 
In the latter part of 1817 Andrew Jackson was placed in command and in 1818 
invaded Florida to break up the Seminoles who, by this date, were largely 
dissident Creeks. He set up Fort Gadsden on the lower Apalachicola, de- 
stroyed several villages and towns, seized large numbers of stock, took 
the Spanish fort at St. Marks, and fought Indians and fugitive Negro slave 
elements as far as the Suwannee. 


At the end of these operations, he heard rumors that the Spaniards in 


Pensacola were supplying Indians who were committing depredations in pres- 
ent Lower Alabama. He went on to that place and also seized it later in 
1818. 

These activities chastened the Indians somewhat because they had be- 
lieved they could not be beaten by the whites without the aid of Indians 
(7), or at least that they would be safe in Spanish territory. 

Georgia organized counties in her part of the subject area and survey- 
ing was allowed to get under way with less fear of molestations. However, 
the Indians were never completely subdued and alarms continued for many 
years. 

During all of the period sketched above, the Indian disturbances were 
well publicized in public statements and documents as well as in periodicals. 
These reports are certain to have had an influence on the desirability of 
the subject area as a place for prospective settlement. 


Indian Settlements in and Adjacent to the Subject Area 


~~ (See map, Exhibit "D,” opposite this page.) 

Despite the size of the Fort Jackson cession, the Creeks surrendered 
surprisingly few major town sites. The only exceptions were the Upper Creek 
commmities along the extreme lower Coosa and Tallapoosa and along the head 
of the Alabama down to the vicinity of today's Montgomery. All of the other 
settled places given up by either the Upper or Lower Creeks were out-settlemen 
and mere villages. Most of these points lay in north central Alabama, in 
the upper part of the cession. In lower Alabama in the vast section west of 
the Chattahoochee River there were no permanent villages of enough signifi- 
cance to appear on maps although there were some individual settlements of 
prominent mixed bloods to the east of the extreme lower Alabama River. In 


Florida there were a few scattered villages between the Apalachicola and 
Pensacola. 
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Pensacola. 
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Along the Chattahoochee, in the subject area, etretobing from Cemochecho- 
bee Creek to the 31st parallel there were only a few scattered settlements 
that were mainly residences of Indian country whitemen. Up the river from 
this creek, however, to the vicinity of Columbus, the towns became increas-~ 
ingly more important. This last stretch was the heart of the Lower Creek 
country since its major population and political centers were there. 

Within the subject area of Georgia there was a paucity of Indian settle- 
ments although more towns could be found there than in the lower Alabama 
parts of the cession. ‘This point brings up an odd fact that must have a 
bearing on the lands in question: Even though the Lower Creeks had surren- 
dered that section, they actually gave up a sparsely settled region which 
they themselves did not use to any great extent except perhaps for hunting. 

Curiously enough, immediately above the subject area's northern bound- 
ary along the Flint and its tributaries, in present Lee, Sumter, and Terrell 
Counties, there were some substantial settlements. There were also some 
prominent places below ne boundary in Florida, to the east of the Apalachi- 
cola. Between these upper and lower localities, to the east of the Chatta- 
hoochee, there were only a few known permanent settlements. These places 
were in the vicinities of Albany and Bainbridge and up Ichawaynochaway Creek 
tributaries. There may have been one or two little sites on the Suwannee 
near today's Fargo, Georgia, but information about them is so meagre that 
one is not sure whether the places were permanent villages or mere encamp- 
ment spots for hunters. 

It is obvious, for some reason or other, that the Creek Indians actu- 
ally did not want to dwell in large numbers in the subject area. They occu- 
pied the country above it and below it, but not particularly within it. 


This was an interesting and unusual situation, but apparently it had 
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always been thus in historical cinese Even the Spaniards under De Soto found 
the same region nearly empty in 1540. (8) In the first years of Georgia 
there were some Indian villages along the Altamaha, St. Marys, and lower 
Satilla, but these sites were beyond the subject territory and, besides, 

the people had removed from those places in colonial years. 

The general section of Georgia in which the subject territory lies long 
had a reputation for Indian troubles and violence, dating back even to the 
seventeenth century when the Spaniards occupied the coast of Georgia and 
suffered attacks from the redskins. In the provincial years of Georgia much 
of the turbulence was engendered by both the English and the Spanish who 
freely sought to set the Indians on each other. During the Revolutionary 
period the English, who then owned Florida, added to the trouble by stir- 
ring up the red people against the revolting colonists. This was relatively 
easy to do because the British as long-established traders among the Indians 
had important connections with them. Even when the Revolution ended, it was 
difficult to put a stop to the disturbances since the Indians had become 
accustomed to harassment of Georgia. 

In post-Revolutionary years this tendency was fanned by a dispute over 
a strip called "The Tallesee," "Talassee," etc. which embodied part of the 
old Wayne and Appling area and which many Creeks thought the Georgians had 
tried to take from them in the treaty of Galphinton. 

In the lower part of Georgia then, Indian troubles were acute and con- 
tinuous. The state had experienced difficulties on all of its frontiers 
at one time or another, particularly along the middle Oconee region where 
encroaching whites had much to do with creating trouble. But marauding 


and threats on the lower frontier were constantly going on--homes were 
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raided, people massacred, settlements broken up, and trading posts plun- 
dered. In this section, rather than encroach on actual Indian territory, 
the people were usually glad to stay out of the Indian country and protect 
the nas they already occupied. 

The Treaty of New York with the Creeks in 1790 ameliorated conditions 
somewhat on the Georgia frontier. The Treaty of Colerain on the St. Marys 
River in 1796 accomplished even more in this respect although there were no 
land cessions involved other than the right to set up a trading and military 
post on the Altamaha in the general area where Indian threats had been com- 
mon. At the same ee Colonel Benjamin Hawkins was appointed Indian agent. 
He moved into the Creek country and spent the rest of his life (till 1816) 
living among the Creeks. Some travelers and early settlers who ventured 
into southwest Alabama were killed in 1817 and 1818 (9), and in 1817 the 
first settlers about Fort Gaines were driven into the fort along with people 
migrating through the area. (10) The Government had trouble keeping sur- 
veyors to lay off the subject portion of southeast Rife which was not 
completed until 1823, and in 1816 Georgia was still afraid to start sur- 
veying her part of the cession. There were still several parties of Indians 
on the American side of the line in 1817. (11) There was much evidence 
that marauders from Florida were stealing cattle from Georgia territory in 
1818 (12) and that the Spanish had something to do with this stealing. (13) 
Jackson's operations finally ended these conditions, and Georgia created 
Appling, Early, and Irwin Counties in 1818 from subject lands. Surveying 
started in 1819, and the lands were distributed by lottery in 1820. The 


Alabama section of subject lands was not surveyed until 1823. 
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(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


Section IV - References and Comments 


John R. Swanton, Early History of the Creek Indians and their Neighbors 
Bulletin 73, Bureau of American Ethnology, G.P.0., Washington, 1922, 


p. 403. 


In Alabama during 1817 the Creeks killed three men--Johnson, Magasky, and 
Glass: American State Papers, Class II, Indian Affairs, Volume IT, p. 
160, General E. P. Gaines to Andrew Jackson, Fort Gaines, November 9, 
1817. In March, 1818, eight people were massacred in a house on the 
Federal Road at Poplar Springs (to the south of today's Fort Deposit, 
Alabama); and about the same time three of a group of five men traveling 
the same road were killed and robbed; TIbid., Class V, Volume I, pp. 
745-746, Governor William W. Bibb of Alabama Territory, May 19, 1818. 


In February, 1817, the Creeks killed a woman and two children on the 
edge of Wayne and Camden Counties, Georgia: See American State Papers, 
Class II, Volume II, p. 155. 


There are several official reports about fear of the Indians in sur- 
veying the Alabama section of the subject area: Thomas Freeman to 
Josiah Meigs, April 12, 1816, Clarence Edwin Carter, The Territorial 
Papers of the United States, Vol. VI, pp. 677 f. Freeman said there 
were Indian stragglers in the area west of the Chattahoochee and it 
was dangerous for the surveyors. On April 22, 1817, Freeman again 
wrote Meigs the Indians were unfriendly in that same area and that the 
surveyors were afraid of them: Ibid., Vol. XVIII, pp. 88-89. And, in 
February, 1818, Freeman again wrote Meigs, the country lying between 
the 20th range and the Chattahoochee, adjoining the Florida line and 
northward to the Creek boundary (upper side of subject area), was 
"still" not considered safe for surveyors due to stragglers from hos- 
tile Indians; TIbid., Vol. XVIII, pp. 258-260. Defendant's Exhibit No. 84. 


Fort Crawford and Fort Scott were established in 1816. Fort Gaines 
was created during the same year as a stockade on the route between 
the former forts. Fort Hughes, at present Bainbridge, was a little 
outpost set up in 1817 after the trouble at Fowltown. 


The 4th Infantry first camped at the site of Fort Scott in July, 1816. 
In September it began building the fort. In December, 1816, the place 
was abandoned, but was reoccupied by a company of Artillery in April 
or May, 1817. In December these troops were joined by the 4th and 5th 
Infantry: cf. "Letter Book No. 5, from May 29, 1818, to December 30, 
1821," p. 173, War Records Div., the National Archives, Washington. 


General E. P. Gaines to Secretary of War John C. Calhoun, December 15, 
1817, "Message from the President...in Relation to the Seminole War, 

& C.," H. D. 14, 15th Congress, 2nd Session, deKraft, Washington, 1818, 
Dewees 


Biedma called the country "desploblado" (uninhabited); cf. Buckingham 


Smith, ed., Coleccion de Various Documentos para la Historia de la 
Florida, Trubner London, 1857, Vol. I, p. 50. The Gentleman of Elvas 
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Section IV - References (Continued) 


reported that when the de Soto Army left its winter headquarters around 
present Tallahassee in 1540, the men were ordered to carry maize for a 
march through 60 leagues of "desert": Edward G. Bourne, Narratives of 
the Career of Hernando de Soto, Allerton Book Co., New York, MCMXXIT, 
VOI rss 1. 


(9) See fn. 3, supra, this section. 


(10) American State Papers, Class V, Volume I, p. 692, Robert Irvin to 
Colonel Arbuckle, Fort Gaines, December 23, 1817. 


At one time there were 285 people, but this letter said 60 had left by 
that date. 


(11) "Message from the President of the United States...in Relation to the 
Seminole War, & c.," December 3, 1818, H. D. 14, 15th Congress, 2nd 
Session, deKraft, Washington, 1818, p. 12, General E. P. Gaines to 
Jno. C. Calhoun, Secretary of War, December 15, 1817. 


(12) American State Papers, Class V, Volume I, pp. 703-704 (703), report 
of Jackson's adjutant to the adjutant and Inspector General. 


(13) American State Papers, Class V, Volume I, p. 716, statement of William 
Hambly, July 2+, 1810. The Indian was "Chenubby": cf. Ibid., p. 715; 
Statement of Hambly and Doyle, May 2, 1818. 
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SECTION V. ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF GEORGIA 
Chapter 1 - Rivers and River Navigation 
Note: The appraiser acknowledges the valuable assistance 
of Professor John H. Goff in obtaining information 
and data from which this section was written. 

At the time of the Fort Jackson Treaty, water transportation by river 
seemingly offered the most economical opportunities for moving goods into 
and out of the sub ject area, since numerous rivers, some of them quite large, 
intersect the territory in question. As will be shown here, however, these 
possibilities were not as great as they might have seemed. With the excep- 
tion of the Great Satilla, St. Marys, and Altamaha, which drain eastwardly 
to the Atlantic, all of these streams flowed southward to the Gulf. Thus, 
even when these waterways proved to be of use in navigation, they ran the 
wrong way and against the conventional stream of American traffic which 
tended to be east and west, from and to, established U. S. settlements and 
trading centers on the Atlantic coast. At the time in question Florida was 
still in Spanish hands and trade and commerce was subject to Spanish control, 
as well as the hazards of hostile Indians. Furthermore, because of the 
southerly direction of the streams they were formidable barriers to land 
travel routes which might have been opened to conform to the east-west dir- 
ections since they lay athwart the courses of potential direct land ways. 

With the exceptions of the Chattahoochee, Flint, Choctawatchee, and 
Altamaha (the last bore a special relation to the subject area), none of 
the streams was ever destined to play a significant role in the transporta- 
tion economy of the region. This result was due to the fact that the heads 
of nominal navigation on the streams fell short of the region in question. 


Thus shippers who sought to employ the rivers were first forced to use long 


hand hauls and in the earliest days would have been forced to cross into 
Spanish Florida to reach the heads of navigation on some of the streams, 
like the Suwannee, St. Marks, Ochlocknee, and Chipola. 

In addition to decided seasonal fluctuations in stream flow which af- 
fected navigation, all of these streams in their original state were ob- 
structed by snags, sunken logs, sand bars or rock ledges, and great numbers 
of "stooping" or overhanging trees, all of which combined to make naviga- 
tion hazardous and difficult. Overhanging trees were especially trouble- 
some because they often "stooped" horizontally over the channels which pole- 
boatmen favored on their upbound trips. These navigators sought relatively 
shallow portions of a stream where they could readily reach bottom to "pole" 
their craft; and, too, they often wanted to work close to shore where they 
could "hook" and "jam" the bank to pull and push the vessel along. A large 
tree, therefore, hanging over the water forced the boatmen into an irregular 
course and into swift or deep water where a vessel could not be operated 
effectively. 

The difficulties of navigation for poleboatmen were especially signifi- 
cant because this form of transportation was common in Georgia and at the 
time of the Fort Jackson Treaty would have held the quickest promise of mov- 
ing water-borne goods into or out of the new country. Flatboats, commonly 
called "Cotton boxes" or "Arks" in Georgia, could have been constructed to 
float out goods, but such heavy flat-bottomed oraremedinaes were not em- 
ployed for return trips up rivers. The waterways were useful for floating 
out log rafts from the interior and aeaminaiy they were much used for this 
purpose. Especially was this true for the Altamaha and the Satilla. This 
opportunity was fortunate for the subject area because timber resources were 


the finest original endowment of the region. 
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The successful steamboat had been invented before the treaty of Fort 
Jackson, but some years elapsed after the cession before these innovations 
appeared on streams of the subject area. The Chattahoochee had the most 
significant steam navigation of any of these rivers, but it was not until 
1828 ‘that a steamboat ascended this river to Fort Mitchell, Alabama, some 
11 miles below Columbus, Georgia, that itself eventually became the normal 
head of navigation. 

Just over the boundary of the area, however, the Altamaha had steam- 
boat navigation shortly after the advent of steamboats in Georgia in 1816. 
Darien had such a boat service to Savannah and Charleston by 1818, and oper- 
ations were begun up the lower part of the Altamaha in 1819. 

Beginning in the late 1820's, the U. S. Government at various times 
took steps to improve the navigability of these streams and ultimately spent 
much money in improving them. In a few instances within the state, Georgia 
also carried on developmental operations to improve the streams for better 
navigation. Eventually there was substantial steamboating on the Chatta- 
hoochee, Flint, and Altamaha, but these expanded services came many, many 
years after the date of the cession. 

The rivers concerned with the subject area are shown on the map, Exhibit 
"BE," opposite page 90. (1) The shaded area indicates that portion considered 
navigable to rafts and flat boats. The anchor symbols represent the farthest 
point that steamboats reached later when steamboats did operate in this area. 
Summary data on these streams are as follows; 

1. Altamaha:; This very large stream does not touch the subject area, 
but some of its small tributaries arise in the section and the river and 
its big tributary, the Okmulgee, ran close enough to the northeast corner 


of the territory to offer an outlet toward the Atlantic through Darien (or 
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one of the mouths). This point in turn had shipping services to Savannah, 
Charleston, eastern U. S. ports, and even to overseas places. The Altamaha 
is 144 miles long. It is formed by the Oconee with a length of 282 miles 
and the Okmulgee of phot 337 miles. These last streams arise far up in 
Georgia and unite at "The Forks," not far above the northeast edge of the 
subject area. 

Apparently even in the early colonial years of Georgia the Altamaha was 
used by "periaugers" (large, flat-bottomed, commercial rowboats) and pole- 
boats. Steamboats made their advent on the stream in 1819. (2) In that 
year one ascended to Milledgeville on the Oconee, and in 1820 another boat 
reached the same place. (3) These trips were difficult; from 1820 on, 
steamboats usually went only as far as Dublin. It was not till 1829 that 
a steam-powered craft got as high up the Okmulgee as Macon. (4) After that 
year, however, the vessels came and went that far fairly frequently in the 
winter and spring navigation season. Nominally, though, Hawkinsville was 
the regular head of steamboat navigation on the Okmigee. 

There were numerous boat landings on the Altamaha and its tributary, 
the Okmulgee. These points must have been of usefulness to shippers in the 
subject area. But they never were of sufficient significance to cause the 
growth of a town because, with the exception of Darien, not a single early 
town or city ever developed on the Altamaha proper, despite the fact that 
on the south bank of the stream, toward the area side, there were numbers 
of fine bluffs that could have served as the site of a city. Three towns, 
Abbeville, Hawkinsville (Hartford), and Macon, eventually developed on the 
Okmulgee, while Dublin and Milledgeville grew up on the Oconee. ‘All of 
these places, however, were relatively removed from the subject area, being 


high up on the rivers. 
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growth of a town because, with the exception of Darien, not a single early 
town or city ever developed on the Altamaha proper, despite the fact that 
on the south bank of the stream, toward the area side, there were numbers 
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high up on the rivers. 
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2. Satilla: This stream empties into the Atlantic at St. Andrews 
Sound after draining an area of some 3,500 square miles. Much of this water- 
shed lies within the subject territory. The river has a length of 350 miles, 
and is tidal for 67 miles. Steamboats once regularly ascended to Burnt Fort, 
52 miles above the mouth. Rafts and small boats have used the river from a 
point near today's Waycross, 166 miles fromthe mouth. This head of naviga- 
tion is within the subject area, but there is little evidence to show that 
it was ever of commercial importance except for the rafting of logs, an op- 
eration that was once substantial. 

3. St. Marys: The St. Marys (in extremely wet weather, at least) 
arises in the extreme southeast corner of the subject area in the lower 
Okefenokee Swamp and flows in a winding course 180 miles to the Atlantic. 

It was navigable for trading boats and small sloops to Traders Hill, 59 miles 
from the mouth. Rafts were floated down from 70 miles up, but these opera- 
tions were never of importance to the subject territory due to the impass- 
ability of the intervening Okefenokee Swamp. Despite circuitous land routes 
to bypass the Okefenokee, some of the most significant commercial points to 
the eastward of the subject area were on or close to the St. Marys. These 
places were the town of St. Marys at the mouth, Coleraine, Traders Hill, 

and Center Village, a former trade point that was located some three miles 
from the river, about a mile and a half to the northeast of Folkston, Georgia, 
in Charlton County. These trade centers are discussed in Chapter 4 of this 
section, pages 130-131. 

4. Suwannee: This stream with a large drainage area of some 10,000 
square miles arises in Turner County, Georgia, just to the northward of the 
subject region. It has several significant tributaries, the most important 


of which are the Alapaha and the Withlacoochee. It also draws its waters 


from the great Okefenokee Swamp and numbers of large "bays" which can be 
found in the basin. Nonetheless, the river is characterized by an erratic 
stream flow, crooked channels, and was originally handicapped by many dan- 
gerous obstructions like bars, ledges, overhanging trees, and a choked-up 
mouth. 

The river once had steamboat navigation to Ellaville, Florida, 131 miles 
from the Gulf of Mexico. Smaller boats and rafts have operated from White 
Springs, Florida, 175 miles from the mouth. This point is much below the 
subject area. Transportation on the Suwannee and its tributaries, there- 
fore, has never been of significance to the section of Georgia concerned with 
this study. 

5. St. Marks: This river lies wholly within Florida, arising to the 
eastward of Tallahassee and flowing 108 miles to the Gulf. The government 
undertook improvements on it as early as 1828. The stream is noted here be- 
cause the town of St. Marks, one of the earliest trading points close to the 
subject area, was located on its banks. A later place called Newport was 
also established on it a short distance upstream from St. Marks. 

6. Ochlocknee: The Ochlocknee is a 300-mile long stream that arises 
well up in the Georgia part of the subject area. Despite its length, the 
stream has never been of particular significance to transportation. It is 
fairly shallow and follows a winding tortuous course. The portion which was 
navigable lies in Florida much belw the subject region. No port or trading 
point developed at its mouth. The stream, however, does have access to 
present Carrabelle, Florida, via a tidal cut-off called Crooked River which 
enters New River about three and a half miles above St. Georges Sound, at a 


point where the above town is located. 


7. Apalachicola - Chattahoochee ~- Flint - Chipola: The Apalachicola 
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River and the tributary streams listed here constitute one of the largest 
river systems of the country by draining an area of some 19,500 square miles. 
These waterways offered the greatest potential transportation opportunities 
to the subject area. The Chattahoochee and Flint cross the territory en- 
tirely from north to south to unite and form the Apalachicola, thence to 
Apalachicola Bay, a body of water that is silted by the river's delta and 
hemmed in by low islands. 

The Chattahoochee, some 437 miles in length, arises on the south side 
of the Blue Ridge in North Georgia. It has been navigated in various stretches, 
but the most important part is the 164 miles from its juncture with Flint 
River to Columbus, Georgia. This portion, beginning in 1828, was extensively 
used for steamboat traffic and, prior to that time, by poleboats and flat- 
boats. The importance of the river was early manifested, although control 
of the Apalachicola till 1819 by the Spaniards was a factor that mst be 
weighed in relation to the subject area. Furthermore, due to silting at the 
mouth of that stream, large sea-going vessels had difficulties making connec- 
tion with boats engaged in river traffic. It should be noted that Colunbia, 
Eufaula, Fort Gaines, and Columbus were the only enduring towns that ever 
developed on the banks of the Chattahoochee. Only two of these places, the 
small towns of Columbia and Fort Gaines, were in the subject area. 

Flint River arises in north central Georgia to the south of Atlanta. 
Early settlers were hopeful that its middle and lower parts would be useful 
for navigation. In 1836 two steamboats were built far up the stream at the 
Old Creek agency, but after descending, they never got back to that point. 
The ordinary head of navigation was Bainbridge, Georgia, with steamboats 
going as far up as Albany when the water stage permitted. In certain in- 


stances, even, steamers got up to the village of Warwick near the northern 


boundary of the subject area and some 120 miles from the mouth. 

The Chipola River, a tributary of the Apalachicola and 125 miles long, 
arises in southeast Alabama in the subject area. Originally it was only 
navigable to Braxton Landing, 35 miles above its mouth. First efforts to 
improve the stream were made by the government in 1835-36. Eventually when 
steamboats came they reached Marianna, Florida, 58 miles above the mouth. 
Even so, this nominal head of navigation was to the southward of the Alabama 
part of the subject area. Many shippers there could have as easily hauled 
their goods from or to the Chattahoochee where navigation was surer and more 
important. 

8. Choctawatchee - Pea River - Holmes River: This stream of some 200 
miles in length arises in the western part of the subject area. Its big 
tributary, the Pea River, even extends above the region, with its head in 
Bullock County, Alabama, to the east of Union Springs. 

The Choctawatchee enters Chocawatchee Bay, about 30 miles from an open- 
ing into the Gulf. More important still, this bay is connected with Pensa- 
cola Bay by a well-protected passage called Santa Rosa Sound. 

In its original condition boats drawing two and a half feet of water 
could operate as far as Geneva, Alabama, near the western boundary of the 
subject area. Rafts and small boats could use the stream from a point not 
far above present Newtown, Alabama, a place that is within the subject terri- 
tory. The first pole-boat to this place, however, was not until 1824. (5) 

Holmes River, an eastern affluent of the Choctawatchee, arises in 
southeast Alabama, but it seemingly has never been of economic importance 
to the subject area. Fairly large boats once came up to Vernon, Florida, 
and rafting was carried on from a point near Chipley, Florida. But these 


points were well to the south of the western part of the involved territory. 
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The Choctawatchee bore approximately the same relation to the western 
end of the subject area that the Satilla River did to the eastern portion, 
except that the former had the direct water connection to Pensacola which 
possessed one of the finest harbors on the Gulf and was one of the leading 
commercial points of the early Southwest. There was no port on the Satilla, 
or at its mouth. 

In addition to the streams which have been mentioned as being closely 
connected with the subject area, there are two other rivers which should be 
noted because they bore an indirect relationship to the region. One of these 
was the Conecuh that arises almost exactly at the northwest corner of the 
region and flows 168 miles southwestwardly to become the Escambia River of 
Florida, thence 65 miles into Pensacola Bay. Transportation was handicapped 
on this waterway because the mouth at the bay was badly choked. Nonetheless 
there was navigation from and to the vicinity of present Andalusia. It is 
doubtful that this traffic was of economic significance to the territory in- 
volved because use of the intervening Choctawatchee would have been more 
feasible. 

The Alabama River should be mentioned. It was considerably removed 
from the subject area, to the eastward, but it gave access to Mobile and 
central Alabama. By means of its connections with the Tombigbee, it offered 
a route to western Alabama and northeastern Mississippi. The main early 
trading point on the Alabama River which concerned the region of the study 
was Fort Claiborne to the west of Monroeville in Monroe County, Alabama. 
This spot was a considerable distance from the area, but an early highway 
Beretta the two localities. 

In closing this part of the statement, mention should be made of the 


aucilla River which has not been previously discussed. This stream arises 
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in Georgia, in the lower middle part of the subject area, and empties into 
the Gulf between the Suwannee and St. Marks Rivers. There is little evidence 
that it was ever of much economic importance, even in Florida near its mouth. 
Conclusions 

The subject area and contiguous sections are well endowed with rivers. 
As of the period 1810-1820 these waterways seemed to offer good transporta- 
tion potentials. These prospects, however, failed of realization, except 
on the Altamaha, Chattahoochee, Flint, Choctawatchee, and Satilla. Naviga- 
ble portions of the other streams fell short of the region or proved so far 
from it that the waterways were not used. All of these streams as of 1814 
were in a primitive state, being characterized by many sand bars, shoals, 
"sawyers," snags, overhanging trees, etc. The first efforts to improve them 
did not come until some two decades after the cession. By the end of the 
subject period, only one river, the Altamaha, had steamboat navigation that 


would have concerned the section under study. 
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Chapter 2 - Roads and Trails 

In its primitive state the Fort Jackson Treaty area in Georgia and south- 
eastern Alabama was traversed by numbers of Indian trails, some of which were 
noted arterial trading paths that led to both American and Spanish trade cen- 
ters like Traders Hill and Coleraine in Georgia, or to St. Augustine, St. 
Marks, and Pensacola in Florida. In addition, there were trade routes that 
passed just beyond the borders of the area. Several of these ways ran south- 
ward to the west of the region, from the Upper Creeks to the Gulf, while 
another route from the Lower Creeks passed generally east and west immediately 
above the northeastern boundary of the cession. This thoroughfaire, the 
Tallahassee Trail, led to what is still called the Old Town Bluff, on the 
Upper Altamaha River in Jeff Davis County, Georgia. Over the river, this 
place had connections to Savannah, Augusta, and Charleston. The trail seem- 
ingly derived its name from the site because "Tallahassee" means Old Town. 
The path did not lead southwestward to Tallahassee, Florida, but, as noted, 
ran generally east and west, parallel with the boundary of the subject terri- 
tory. The Tallahassee Trail is of some significance because it eventually 
became the Tallahassee’ Road which served as a link for reaching connections 
running into the subject area. Emigrants from lower Georgia must have made 
use of it, although there is little evidence to that end. Segments of the 
Tallahassee Road still survive in daily use. 

Although the Fort Jackson Treaty area adjoined an older part of Georgia 
on the east, the people there did not make a concerted effort to inaugurate 
a thoroughfare directly west through the cession territory. Several factors 
can be advanced to explain this lack of interest. For one thing, the Georgians 
were not impressed by the potentials of the subject area. It was for the 


most part considered a vast pine barren and even a "desert." In the older 
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sections the people were already possessed of a relative abundance of such 
pine barren lands. As has been noted elsewhere, Georgia really wanted the 
middle lands of the state on the upper Coastal Plain and on the Piedmont. 
These sections were considered higher, healthier, and more fertile. But 

at Fort Jackson the Creeks were still left in possession of these deainadt 
regions. For settlers who wanted to remove to available lands in Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana, or northward and northwestward to west Tennessee 
and the Tennessee River Valley, there were already established and well- 
publicized routes for reaching such territories. 

A lack of economic interest in the Fort Jackson Treaty lands was also 
emphasized by the fact that belligerent remnants of Indians remained in the 
section several years after the cession, and marauding bands of redskins 
troubled parts of the region for years after the whites took over. Some 
people who actually settled in the area or in nearby sections of Florida 
later removed elsewhere for this reason. . 

And finally, the Georgians did not attempt to push a main highway di- 
rectly westward through the subject area for the simple reason that such a 
route would virtually have had to cross every one of the major southward 
flowing streams that traversed the section. Some of these waterways were 
large rivers with wide marginal swamps and few good fording sites. Even 
the numerous lesser streams would have posed difficulties for vehicular traf- 
fic, because many of them ran in a direction which would have placed them 
across an arterial western road. In addition to these obstacles, in the 
eastern portion of mich of the subject area, there were vast swamps and large 
"pays" that sometimes covered hundreds of acres. These physical features were 
impassable for a road and would have caused considerable cireuity for any 


route that would have been opened. As will be seen, when roads did come to 


the region, with one main exception, they curved into the area from the 
northward, following as well as possible gentle rises and divides between 
the streams and swamps. 

_ It must be continually borne in mind that what are referred to here- 
in are not roads in the sense that people today think of roads. The roads 
of the early 1800's were only routes that could be traversed under certain 
circumstances. There was no agency to maintain the so-called roads, and the 
construction consisted only of creating a strip which could be traversed on 
occasion. In bad Weather many of these so-called roads were completely im- 
passable. Captain Hugh Young, in his Topographical Memoir, gives a clear 
description of this: 

"The most singular features. of the country between Hartford and Fort 
Early is the extreme rottenness of the soil during the winter months. 
This character extends even to the top of the hills, and frequently 
when the surface is perfectly dry and seemingly hard a wagon will 
sink to the body. 

"To make good winter roads through this country for wheel carriages 

it would be necessary to dig ditches and throw the earth into the 

center at all places whether there is no appearance of stone or 

gravel. The low banks of the creeks and branches should be cause- 

wayed by a tier of logs and covered with earth taken also from 

ditches on either side. The logs should be well secured by bands, 

as the weight of the earth would not be sufficient to keep them 

down when covered with water." 
Thus in general the roads actually were little more than a guide to assist 
the traveler from one place to another. Since these roads did provide such 
access, trading forts and small settlements ultimately developed along these 
so-called arteries. Since these routes were completely undependable as to 
access to other areas, they could not be given much weight as facilities to 
transport goods and produce to marketing centers. 


With this background, then, coupled with alack of general economic 


interest, it is easy to understand why the first significant white man's 
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thoroughfares in the area were actually military routes that were originally 
opened without direct economic considerations. 

The map opposite page 90, Exhibit "E," shows all of the trails and 
roads in early use by the white men of the area. Many of these roads were 
originally trails used by the Indians and traders which were developed into 
the principal arteries. Others were established and opened by the white 
men--either the military or settlers and immigrants. Many of these roads, 
particularly in subject area, were not in use at the time of the Fort Jackson 
treaty, but the development of roads is of assistance in analyzing the de- 
velopment of the area. The first part of the following discussion deals 
with those roads of importance prior to 1814 and then follows a description 
of roads opened within the area after the cession. 

The roads that are most important in this study are those that provided 
the means of travel for the emigrant traveling south and west. Ina sub- 
sequent section dealing with migration there is an outline map, page 161, 
which gives a clearer picture of the overall routes of migration. A study 
of the map of southeastern states, Exhibit "A," opposite page 4, showing 
the relationship of Georgia and subject lands to the other states and the 
centers of population will assist in understanding the development of this 
road pattern. 

The roads described below began at the edge of the whitemen's terri- 
tory and led through what was then Indian country, with permission by treaty, 
northwest into Tennessee and northern Alabama, or southwest to the settle- 
ments along the Mississippi and in southwestern Alabama. There was of 
course a network of roads in the settled part of Georgia which has little 
bearing on this study, except as they lead into subsequent roads into and 


through subject territory, or feed the arteries north of subject territory. 
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The first roads of importance are those in existence in the early part 
of the century. Those in the northern part of Georgia were known as "Ala- 
bama Roads," being arteries to the Alabama territory. 

These emigrant ways began on the Okmulgee or Chattahoochee Rivers and 
led across the Creek or Cherokee Nations to areas available for settlement 
beyond the territories of those Indians. As will be noted, rights to open 
two of these routes were granted by both the Cherokees and Creeks in 1805. 
In the treaty of 1816, the former Indians granted general permission for the 
whites to use all trails and roads in their area. It is not clear how the 
trails developed in the Creek country because the Muscogees did not grant 
such an open privilege, although one chief said in 1804 the whites were free 
to use the trails of that Nation if they wished to assume the risks of such 
travel. 

From the Okmulgee or the Chattahoochee, the "Alabama Roads" tended to 
parallel each other, running some 20 to 30 miles apart. The thoroughfares 
had numerous connections on their eastern ends that gave access to nearly 
all the important parts of Georgia and South Carolina. Roughly, the routes 
were analagous to the spouts of funnels, with the convergings of the eastern 
connections forming the mouths or hoppers of the funnels. 

These well-known emigrant routes undoubtedly affected subject area 
because they provided relatively easy access to the much-talked-of lands in 
the Tennessee Valley of Alabama, to central portions of the Fort Jackson 
cession and to regions of southwest Alabama along the Alabama, Tensaw (or 
Tensas), and Tombigbee Rivers. It is reasonable to conclude that the avail- 
ability of these routes to emigrants from Georgia and the Carolinas opera- 
ted to draw some settlers to the above-named regions who might otherwise 


have been attracted to the subject area. 
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These roughly east-west emigrant routes are shown on the map opposite 
page 90 which depicts all of the main thoroughfares that were pertinent to 
the subject area. (See reference 1 of this section.) All of the ways to 
the west do not need to be discussed here, but some merit special comments. 
They are: 

1. Federal Road across the Cherokee Country: This route was called 
a Federal Road because the U. S. Government under the Constitution had to 
negotiate with the Cherokees for permission to open the thoroughfare. A 
treaty to this end was effectuated in 1805. (6) This road ran from the 
present Hall-Jackson county line, the southeastern Cherokee boundary in 
Georgia, toward Knoxville and Nashville. The fork leading to the last 
point was an "Alabama Road," (7) because beyond the Tennessee River, at a 
point near the present Tennessee-Alabama line there was a connection that 
ran to the lands of extreme north Alabama. This thoroughfare was the first 
vehicular road from Georgia to West Tennessee and the areas about Huntsville 
and Muscle Shoals, Alabama. 

2. Federal Road across the Creek Nation: This road, which ran from 
present Macon, on the Okmilgee, some 350 miles across the Creek Nation to 
Mims Ferry on the lower Alabama River, became for a period of about 30 years 
the most neces emigrant route of Georgia to the west. It was the first ve- 
hicular way of the western part of Georgia and the first whiteman's road 
of east Alabama. Rights to open the thoroughfare as a horse path were gained 
by a treaty with the Creeks in 1805. (8) Permission to widen the trace in- 
to a vehicular road was secured in 1811. (9) ‘This improvement between the 
Chattahoochee and the Alabama Rivers was carried out with Federal troops in 
the latter part of that year. At the Alabama River this route had connec- 


tions to Natchez and New Orleans. Numbers of extensions and connections 
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were eventually formed for the road. One of these was the fork at Burnt 
Corn which led by Fort Claiborne, St. Stephens, the Territorial Capital, 
thence to Natchez. Another fork was the "Furrow Path," a connection to ex- 
treme south Alabama and Pensacola that also branched at Burnt Corn. Still 
another was the Pensacola Trail, or "Three Notch Road," that spurred south- 
westward from the Federal Road at Fort Bainbridge in extreme western Russell 
County, Albama. This way crossed the extreme northwest tip of the subject 
area, to the southeast of Union Springs, Alabama. 

3. The Alabama Road from the Okmulgee River and Indian Springs to 
Coweta Falls (now Columbus, Georgia): This thoroughfare seemingly was the 
second vehicular route of western Georgia. It grew from a well-established 
Indian trail and apparently was converted into a whiteman's route when mixed- 
blood Indians set up ferries along its course to facilitate travel. The 
road was one of the main early emigranttraces into Alabama and to the west. 
It was in use as a wagon road about 1814. Remaining sections of this thor- 
oughfare are still called the "Alabama Road." 

4, Barnards Trail to the Chattahoochee: Not much is known about this 
route although some parts: of it still remain in use. (10) It led from 
Timothy Barnard's place on the west side of Flint River, below Oglethorpe, 
in Macon County, Georgia, to a juncture with the Federal Road opposite Fort 
Mitchell on the Chattahoochee. This route was seemingly the third vehiculer 
way of western Georgia. Barnard had resided in the Creek country since 
Revolutionary days. It is believed he established a ferry about 1814 on 
the Flint to facilitate travel on a trail that ran via his settlement from 
’ Hartford (or Hawkinsville). At those latter points this connection in turn 
intersected routes from upper Georgia via Milledgeville and from Savannah 


and lower Georgia by Dublin. 
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5. Old Settlement Road: This route led eastward from the area of to- 
day's Waresboro and Waycross, in Ware County, Georgia, toward points like 
Brunswick and Darien. (11) Near today's Waynesville, in lower Wayne County, 
it intersected the old Fort Barrington Road, the main north and south high- 
way that ran from Georgia into Florida via Burnt Fort on the Satilla River 
and Coleraine on the St. Marys; or by King's Ferry not far away on the same 
stream. This noted road, dating from pre-Revolutionary days, was once de- 
clared by Albert Gallatin to be one of the major land routes of the country 
which was essential to the national defense and post services of the United 
States. (12) At the intersection of the Fort Barrington-01d Settlement 
Road it was possible for emigrating travellers to turn into the eastern sec- 
tion of the treaty area. 

It should be noted that with the exception of the Blackshear-Old Salt 
Road, the Old Settlement Road was the only main way directly into the sub- 
ject area from the east. 

6. Old Salt Road: This route follows significant portions of an early 
main trading path from the St. Marys trading posts through parts of the sub- 
ject area. It connected the coastal sections with Lower Creek settlements 
as far away as the middle Chattahoochee River region. In the mid-1830's, 
Georgia opened this passage as one of its state-sponsored market routes. 

It was called the Columbus-St. Marys Road and at the time was the longest 
single thoroughfare of the state. 

The first road of the area, in the modern understanding of that term, 
was the Blackshear Road, opened in 1814 by Major Elijah Blackshear. (13) 

It was "cut" from a point on the Okmulgee River, below Jacksonville, Georgia, 


to the St. Marys River to provide a military thoroughfare from the western 
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frontier of Georgia to the southeast corner of the country where an invasion 
of the British was anticipated. The route crossed the northeast portion of 
the cession. It should especially be noted that it was opened from the in- 
terior to the coastal section, and not from the older settlements into the 
hinterland. (14) Furthermore, it entered the subject territory on the 
north, a feature which was common with most of the early roads of the re- 
gion under study. 

At Millwood in western Ware County, Georgia, the Blackshear Road inter- 
sected and joined an Indian path that was called the 01d Salt Trail. (15) 
This route in the mid-eighteen thirties became the Columbus-St. Marys Road, 
the longest single thoroughfare of that date in Georgia. On the lower side 
of today's Waycross, the Blackshear-Old Salt way joined a remnant of Kennards 
path, the most noted former trading route from the Creeks to southeast 
Georgia. (16) The united ways continued, and near present Uptonville, in 
Charlton County, branched to Traders Hill, and to the area of Coleraine, 
thence to St. Marys. The Blackshear Road proper, however, ran to Camp Pinckney, 
on the St. Marys, not far to the west of Coleraine. 

The next whiteman's route that concerns the subject area was another 
Blackshear Road. It was opened in late 1814 and early 1815 by General David 
Blackshear, beginning at present Hawkinsville and leading to the site that 
became Fort Early on Flint River. (17) The route fell short of the ces- 
sion area, but it provided the steam for several other ways that were to 
be opened within a few years. These eventual routes were; 

The Federal Trail, which seemingly was opened in 1818, led southward 
from Fort Early to Fort Hughes (now Bainbridge) and Fort Scott on the lower 
Flint River. (18) This last outpost had been established in 1816 to guard 


southwest Georgia against the Indians and against a possible thrust by the 
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British through Spanish Florida. 

The Fort Gaines Roads via Flint River. There were two connections of 
the Blackshear Road that bore this name. One crossed the Flint at Pinder- 
town, thence past Kennards Settlement (on Kinchafoonee Creek), Doverel, and 
Coleman to Fort Gaines. (19) Most of the course of this route actually led 
across Creek Indian country. It still continues in use. The second way to 
Fort Gaines was opened around 1818. It turned from the Federal Trail near 
Albany and ran westward through the cession area to Fort Gaines along an 
Indian route formerly known as Harrads or Kennards Trail. (20) This route, 
eastbound, became the "Hartford Road," because it led to the frontier town 
of Hartford opposite today's Hawkinsville. Hartford, incorporated in 1811, 
was the nearest civilized settlement to the middle northern portion of the 
subject area. Because of highway connections with Milledgeville, Dublin, 
and well-settled sections to the eastward of those places, Hartford, and 
its successor, Hawkinsville, quickly became a main gateway for travel into 
the subject territory. The first post services came that way and eventually 
noted stage lines operated through this point to south Georgia, Florida, and 
Alabama. 

The Hartford Road, immediately to the eastward of Fort Gaines, still 
retains its name, although the town of Hartford has long since disappeared. 

The Fort Perry-Fort Gaines Road. This trace was a spur of the Creek 
Country Federal Road. (21) It forked from the latter at the side of Fort 
Perry in northern Marion County, Georgia, and ran nearly southward to Fort 
Gaines where it intersected the Hartford-Fort Gaines-Fort Crawford Road. 
This latter way led across the subject area of Alabama to the vicinity of 
present Brewton, Alabama. Seemingly this Fort Gaines route became a road 


as the result of troop movements in 1818 from the Old Creek agency to Fort 
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Gaines and Fort Scott. By 1819 it was well defined as a route. (22) 

The Jackson Trail. On his Seminole campaign of 1818 Andrew Jackson 
reached Fort Early en route to Fort Scott. (23) Instead of following the 
Federal Trail down the east side of the Flint, however, he crossed the river 
at Pindertown, thence past today's Leesburg, thence southward, entering the 
subject area to the west of Albany. He reached Flint River below Newton, 
thence down its west side to Fort Scott which had been previously estab- 
lished in 1816. This way became known as the Jackson Trail, although his 
troops did not Mout" the route because it was an Indian path before his ex- 
pedition. Eventually the way developed a measure of significance and mst 
have been used by early settlers. Dougherty County's first courthouse was 
established on the course. This site, however, was later abandoned, and 
in time the trail was also allowed to fall into disuse. It is not believed 
the trace was of great importance because only a few remants of it remain, 
whereas substantial portions of some of the other thoroughfares in the re- 
gion are still in use. 

The Thigpen Trail. Another early route stemming from the Blackshear 
Road leading from Hartford (Hawkinsville) to Fort Early was the Thigpen 
Trail. No definitive study of this route has been made and there is some 
conflict of opinion as to its exact course. On the basis of reliable in- 
formation, however, it probably forked from the Blackshear Road about two 
miles to the east of present Cordele, Georgia, and ran southward on a rela- 
tively direct path to Florida. 

It is not known exactly how the thoroughfare derived its name. Tradi- 
tionally it is said to be named for a wagoneer named Thigpen who hauled 
supplies from Hartford to Andrew Jackson's troops in the area of present 


Tallahassee and St. Marks, Florida. If this belief is true, the route was 
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opened in 1818. On the other hand, the road may have been named for a man 
called Charles Thigpen who was an early settler of the subject area. (24) 
Perhaps this Thigpen was the wagoneer who remained in, or returned to, the 
section as a resident. 

Fort Gaines-Fort Scott Road. Among the other military roads that 
were opened in the Georgia portion of the subject area was the Fort Gaines- 
Fort Scott Road, or rather Roads, because there were alternates to the route. 
(25) Presumably this thoroughfare was opened in 1816 (26) by Army troops 
because Fort Scott was established in that year by regulars who came from 
Fort Montgomery by way of Fort Crawford and Fort Gaines for that purpose. 
The Fort Scott Road was also called the "Three Notch Road." (27) Since 
three notches was a customary way of marking government-opened routes, the 
name is further evidence that the way was military in origin. Some of 
Jackson's Tennessee troops in the 1818 Seminole campaign used this route. 
Parts of the thoroughfare remain, but mich of it was later abandoned. 

Fort Gaines-Fort Crawford Road. In the subject area west of the 
Chattahoochee there were two other routes that were opened by military forces. 
One of these was the Fort Gaines-Fort Crawford Road. This thar oie are 
apparently was opened in 1816 from Fort Crawford to Fort Gaines along the 
course of an Indian trading path from Pensacola to the extreme lower Creeks. 
(28) On reaching the latter point, it furnished a through route from the 
older parts of Georgia and South Carolina via Milledgeville, Hartford, and 
Fort Early; or via Fort Hawkins (Macon) and Fort Perry in Marion County, 
Georgia. On its western end it offered connections to Pensacola, Fort Clai- 
borne, St. Stephens, Blakely, Mobile, Natchez, New Orleans, and regions 
contiguous to these points. 


In the surveyors! "Field Notes" of 1821 and 1823 for the Alabama part 
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of the subject area, this route is referred to in a few instances as the 
"Federal Road." (29) It is also remembered by a few old people of the sec- 
tion as a Three Notch Road. This thoroughfare became one of the emigrant 
ways to the early Southwest (30) and because of its connections to the east- 
ward, no doubt explains why a relatively high proportion of original settlers 
in the Alabama part of the subject area were from Georgia and South Carolina. 

The Pensacola Road. Another military route that crossed the subject 
area, west of the Chattahoochee was the Pensacola Road, now well-remembered 
as the Old Three Notch Road. It ran from Fort Bainbridge in western Russell 
County, Alabama, on the old 1805 Federal Road, across the Creek country to 
Pensacola via today's Troy and the vicinity of Andalusia, Alabama. Actually 
as a Federal route it was not formally opened by troops until 1824. (31) 
Nevertheless it follows substantially the course of a former trading path 
to Pensacola, and it is reasonable to believe that it was used earlier by 
infiltrating settlers. It crossed the extreme northwest tip of the subject 
area. 

In addition to these routes that were opened in subject area by mili- 
tary forces, there were also some thoroughfares which were established by 
early settlers. 

Coffee Road. This thoroughfare ran from the Okmulgee River below 
Jacksonville, Georgia, southwestward to the Ochlocknee River in the area 
of present Thomasville. The route was formally opened by the state in 1823 
under the supervision of Thomas S. Swain and General John Coffee. (32) It 
derives its name from the latter commissioner. Prior to this time, certain- 
ly as far as the Alapaha River, the route was already in use by settlers. 
Eventually it became part of a significant stage course from Tallahassee 


to Milledgeville via Jacksonville and Hartford. The way, however, was some 
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16 miles farther than a stage run on the route by Pindertown, Fort Early, 
_and Hartford. 

The Coffee Road is justly credited with being a major thoroughfare in 
the settling of South Georgia, but as noted, it was not opened entirely till 
the early 1820's. 

Rountree Road. This route ran from the present Pulaski County 
(Hawkinsville and Hartford) area, southward to the head of the Alapaha and 
along the divide between that stream and Little River into the lower middle 
part of the Georgia subject territory. (33) It and the Coffee Road were 
the first routes of this section. Apparently the Rountree Road was opened 
about 1820. 

Calaway Trail. This early thoroughfare on the basis of tradition be- 
gan on the Okmilgee, near Bowens Mill, and ran southward into the subject 
area, passing just west of Fitzgerald, Georgia. Seemingly it ended in the 
central part of old Irwin County. Little of it remains today and its course 
is not fully known. The trace, however, is certain to have existed because 
it is mentioned in the early records of Irwin. On the basis of tradition 
it was opened about 1820. 

The Hawthorne Trail. This way still remembered locally in the subject 
area as the "Hawthorne Trail," was a branch of the Hartford-Fort Early- 
Federal Trail to Fort Scott route. Its exact course is a matter of dispute, 
but from the best information available, it branched from the main thorough- 
fare mentioned above near present baconton and ran southward toward Florida 
via present Camilla, Georgia. There is a tradition that the trace led from 
North Carolina into the subject area. This belief could not be correct. 

It is certain to have been a spur of the way by Hartford to Fort Scott, the 


lower part of which was not opened till 1818. The Hawthorne Trail was probably 
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"cut" about 1820 by the first settlers, one of whom was William Hawthurne, 
| from whom the trace is said to derive the name. 

The Miccosukee Trail. This route was the lower trace for bypassing 
the Okefenokee Swamp on the way to St. Marys River trading points. (34) 

It was originally an Indian path from the Miccosukee Town on Lake Miccosukee 
in Florida to these same posts. As a later whieman's way, a portion of 
it seemingly ran from the area of Old Troupville, to the west of Valdosta, 
to the St. Marys. - It is doubtful if white settlers ever used it extensively 
due to dangers of Indians who continued to live in the Okefenokee until the 
1830's. 

Conclusion 

In general all of the whitemen's roads in Georgia curved in from the 
north and continued west, north of the area in question. Thus all of the 
emigrant traffic Penseakts pass to the north. 

There were only two roads leading into the region from the settled arene 
to the east -- the Doctortown Road and the road from Coleraine on the St. 
Marys, meeting the Old Salt Road at what is now Waycross. These were early 
Indian trails used by white traders which later became a more important white- 
man's road. It is significant to note, however, that this road did not con- 
tinue west but went north into Indian territory again. 

The early routes after the cession were all military routes, and even 
these routes did not provide direct access from the major part of the ceded 
lands to the more settled portions of Georgia or to the market centers of 
the period. Finally, as noted on page 99, while these trails were referred 
to as roads, they were not roads in the sense that they provided reliable 


means of transportation. 
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Chapter 3 - Economic Resources 
Prefatory Statement 


A statement on the economic resources of the subject area must, of ne- 
cessity, be based on hypothetical considerations of the potentials of the 
region and not on any economic activities that were actually being carried 
on within the stated period adopted for the study. The white people who lived 
in the territory prior to, or at the time of, the Fort Jackson cession were 
really Indian countrymen and not settlers in the common understanding of the 
word. Their economic pursuits pertained to the Indian economy and not the 
white. In the years immediately following the cession, the lands in both 
Georgia and Alabama were not opened for formal settlement. The handful of 
pioneers who came in that period then were largely "Intruders" (squatters ) 
who had no legal right to take up there and little is known about their pur- 
suits except that they engaged in small farming and herding. They apparently 
lived at a simple subsistence level with no organized, commercial production 
except possibly for stock raising. 

In preparing a statement of economic conditions that existed in subject 
area and surrounding territory as of the date of sale, it is impossible not 
to take into consideration conditions and circumstances that existed imme- 
diately after as well as before the date of the cession. Transportation and 
porn eat on in this region were such that conditions did not change rapidly. 
A good example of this is the attack on St. Marys by the British in 1815 as 
reported on pages 74 and 75. Here was a case where the war had ended some 
months earlier, but neither side was aware of the end of hostilities. Sit- 
uations or conditions that may have been reported in 1820 may also have 
existed prior to 1814, or have been readily apparent at an earlier date so 


they must be included in any study of the time in order to create a proper 
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picture of what existed as of August 8, 1814. 

Despite the fact that these people apparently came to be farmers or 
herdsmen, the greatest natural endowment of the territory was not its soil 
but its fine forests. This great resource by and large was to lie unused 
for many a year due to lack of transportation and access to markets. Never- 
theless, because of the potentials of this resource it should be discussed 
first. 

Forest Resources and Industries 

The extent of the area's forests has already been touched upon under 
"Forests" in the section describing the physical aspects of the country.. 

The region was almost wholly covered by a vast woodland which consisted pri- 
marily of long-leaf, loblolly, slash, and some short-leaf yellow pines. Here 
and there, mostly along the margins of streams and in swamps, there were also 
other splendid trees, like the cypress, gum, poplar, ash, and various species 
of oak and hickory. There was little chance of exploiting these stands in 
the early days, however, and no doubt many trees were killed in clearing the 
land, justas they were dsdtvayea for the same purposes in other parts of the 
country. 

For transportation reasons, the commercial exploitation which did take 
place was near large streams like the Flint, Chattahoochee, Choctawatchee, 
Satilla, and the Altamaha. The latter flowed not far from the northeast 
boundary of the subject arent There is little or no evidence, however, to 
show that these waterways were utilized before the 1820's in tapping the 
forest renotrcas of the region. When operations did begin they were first 
on the Altamaha and Satilla because these waterways offered access to older 
regions on the east where buyers could be found. In these activities timber 


was dragged to the river, formed into rafts, and floated down to the markets 
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at points like Darien. Logs that were of heavy woods were lashed to those 
of greater buoyancy for easier floating. As stated, however, this rafting, 
as far as the subject territory is concerned, did not start till the 1820's. 
Ultimately the operations grew to a great volume, but this eventuality was 
much after the subject period. It should be emphasized here, though, that 
the main exploitation of the timber resources of the region did not commence 
until the railroad eventually threaded the region in the period following 
the Civil War. 

There are no production figures on the matter, but two common forest 
industries besides lumbering which had conmercial significance in the ear- 
liest days of the subject area were stave making and naval stores production. 

Staves in those days found a ready market because they were widely used 
for casks, kegs, barrels, and hogsheads to hold a wide variety of products 
like molasses, sugar, tobacco, liquor, wine, pickled meats, and so on. 
Staves were greatly reduced in bulk compared ae logs and were thus easier 
to transport, although they could not be rafted and required boats for mov- 
ing. Stave making gave an alternate working opportunity to farmers, and 
seemingly the pursuit was carried on in connection with land clearing to 
utilize the trees which stood on the ground to be reclaimed. The finest 
staves came from the white oak. As has been noted in the section under 
"Description of Land," this tree was found in the region, although it could 
not be rated as abundant there. 

Naval stores operations involved exploitation of long-leaf and slash 
pines to produce tar, pitch, spirits of turpentine and "rosin." (35) The 
other species of pines like the loblolly and short-leaf were not well suited 
to the production of such products. The name naval stores is attached to 


the industry because tar and pitch were originally members of a group of 
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shipbuilding materials bearing the designation. Originally the category 
embodied products like ship timbers, masts, fibers for making lines and 
sails and the two pine tree commodities, tar and pitch. With the gradual 
displacement of wooden vessels and with a lessening in the need for caulk- 
ing craft, tar and pitch lost importance, while their label "naval stores" 
was extended to cover turpentine and rosin because those commodities were 
also derived from the pines. 

Tar and pitch could find ready markets at points like Darien, Savannah, 
and St. Marys. They were products which a seller could make single-handed, 
and in clearing pinelands for crops, he could turn some of the wood to tar 
making and thus recover a part of the costs of such an operation. Tar and 
pitch were of relatively high value compared to timber, a factor which was 
significant transportation wise. From all the records searched in this 
study there was no indication that the area existing in Georgia prior to 
treaty date had been exhausted as to these items in a manner that indicated 
any substantial demand for additional land for these purposes. 

Stock Raising and Farming 

Despite the great forest resources available in the subject area, the 
first settlers there were farmers or stock raisers: cattle, horses, mules, 
swine, and sheep. In fact, from a commercial point of view, the people 
were primarily stockmen, and mainly engaged in enough farming to supply 
immediate foodstuffs. The region was well suited to the type of herding 
which was carried on in frontier areas of the Coastal Plain. Even before 
the white people came, some of the Indians were engaged in stock raising. 
Jack Kennard, a half-breed who lived just above the northern boundary of 
the subject area, in Lee County, was for years one of the leading herdsmen 


of frontier Georgia. 
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Stock production, especially cattle raising, was important because 
cattle, such as they were, could utilize the cane, wiregrass, wild oats, 
palmetto, and other browze plants that grew in the region. Furthermore, 
the animals could be driven to markets in Savannah, Darien, Pensacola, and 
other places under their own power, thus overcoming the transportation dif- 
ficulties that were faced with farm and forest products. In case the cattle 
were slaughtered at home, the tallow and hides (in crude form, or as leather) 
were relatively easily gotten to market. (36) 

Because of the nature of the industry, this cattle raising was a range 
operation. There was no fencing; each herdsman marked and branded his 
animals and allowed them to run at large, regardless of land ownership. 

(37) This practice became so well rooted that even down to recent years 
it has been difficult to make herdsmen in the Georgia area keep their stock 
on their own lands. 

Hog raising was carried on from the earliest days, but apparently mainly 
to produce meat for home consumption and not for sale in the market centers. 
The lower Coastal Plain, with the exception of the Alabama portions, was 
not as well suited to swine raising as the areas farther to the north, where 
nature provided a greater abundance of mast, acorns, roots, tubers, etc. 
than the sandy plain. In the latter section hogs quickly degenerated into 
scrawny creatures called "pine rooters," because of their habit of rooting 
up very young pines to eat the tender roots. 

Sheep are sometimes mentioned in early sources pertaining to the sub- 
ject area, though they were much outranked in importance by cattle and 
swine. There is little evidence that sheep were raised for commercial pur- 


poses. One gathers that the animals were grown to provide the family wool 


supply. 
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In Georgia stock raising continued to be a main pursuit till well after 
the Civil War when the great lumbering operations started about the 1880's. 
In 1850 the pine barrens constituting a fourth of the state in area, but 
with one-tenth of the population, produced 400,000 head of cattle, 356, 000 
swine, 85,000 sheep, and 36,000 horses and mies. (38) The area to which 
these figures apply embodied the whole of the lower Georgia Coastal Plain, 
but the subject area was the heart of that region. 

On the farming side, settlers of the subject area were limited in their 
choices of products. This is true despite the fact that today with the use 
of fertilizer and modern farming methods the region produces a diversity 
of crops: cotton, tobacco, peanuts, vegetables, melons, nuts, sugar cane, 
etc. 

Among the prospective commodities which the early colonists expected 
to produce were fruits, wine, olives, sugar cane for sugar, indigo, tobacco, 
rice, wheat, cotton, and corn; only the last two, however, provided signifi- 
cantly successful in the early years. Tobacco, of the flue-cured and shade- 
grown wrapper types, did eventually become an important product, but its 
successful advent came late, within recent decades. 

The people had expectations of producing sugar from cane, because 
they knew it was successfully made in Louisiana as far north as the 31° 
latitude N. These plans, however, never materialized to any significant 
degree. The soil for the most part was infertile and the area generally 
was too far north to be favorable for sugar production. The cane produced 
good syrup but not enough sugar to permit competition with the Delta lands 
of Louisiana, or the optimum areas of the tropical Caribbean isles. In the 
earliest years the commodity was virtually all produced for home use. 


Indigo was not commercially successful in the subject area or in adjacent 


parts of Florida. The plant is a native of the tropics and was never fully 
acclimated here, although prior to the Revolution the British sought to pro- 
mote production in Georgia by imperial bounties. When these subsidies were 
withdrawn at the outbreak of that war, the industry declined in the face of 
tropical competition, especially from oriental regions. In addition to cli- 
mate and exacting soil requirements, indigo demanded intensive cultivation 
and large amounts of labor in processing the harvest of leaves (the color- 
producing part of the plant). This operation was a disagreeable task. The 
subject area did not have the labor force to engage in the production of 
such a commodity, even if the people had been willing to do the unpleasant 
work. 

Corn was the common crop of the area, as was the case in many other 
parts of America. The staple was not produced for commercial purposes, 
however, being used for human and work-stock consumption. There is scant 
mention of wheat raising in connection with the region. This grain did not 
do well on the sandy Coastal Plain with its mila climate. 

In time cotton actually became the chief commercial crop of the subject 


area, although much of the territory was not as well suited to raising the 
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fiber as were the areas to the north: upper Coastal Plain, Piedmont, Alabama 


River margins, the Black Belt, and so on. The yields per acre tended to be 
lower in the subject area, although it should be mentioned there was a conm- 
pensating advantage in the easier tillage of the sandy lands. (39) 

In the period at the eve of the first settlement of the region, the 
excitement created by the prospects for raising cotton was just taking hold 
of people. Eli Whitney's invention of the gin in 1793 had opened the way 
for raising short-staple, upland, "green seed" (40) cotton by providing an 


economical means of separating the lint from the seed. This fortunate 
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development complemented the successful use by the English of powered spin- 
ning and weaving devices. The demand for the fiber was very great, and 
profits were fantastic. In 1799 the price ran to 44 cents a pound (41), 
and the average from 1794 to 1811 was around 22 cents. The War of 1812 
gave a set back to the fiber (ten and a half cents in 1812), but after this 
war and the ending of continental struggles, the price climbed again, rang- 
ing around 25 cents a pound from 1815 through 1820, on the basis of New 
York prices. (42) The eet nee to producers, of course, were lower than 
these figures by approximately the difference in transport costs. 

Such returns were for a cash crop, and the opportunities presented for 
a money income were thus greater than those for any other commodity which 
could be produced at that time. At that period the people generally could 
not have been fully acquainted with "green seed" cotton, but they were will- 
ing to learn, and after all the method of raising was simple. A crop could 
even be made with a hoe, if no other tools were available. 

The subject area, as noted, had limitations for raising the short staple 
cotton. This variety does best in regions which have mild, rainy springs 
that give way to hot summers with occasional rains to spur growth; which in 
turn are followed by a dry August and September to permit harvesting when 
the bolls open. Rains at this gathering time prevent prompt picking and 
impair the color of the fiber or encourage molding, thus lowering its grade, 
or even ruining the cotton. The region, however, was inclined to consid- 
erable rain in the late summer and early fall due to proximity to the coast. 
Furthermore, equinoctial storms with deluges of rain were common in August 
and September. 

The region had the mild springs and hot summers for growing cotton but 


the hot, open ridges and divides on which the plant might have flourished 
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were the relatively infertile spots preferred by the pines. Since cotton 
is taxing on the land, such areas would not give sustained yields without 
the use of fertilizers. 

Cotton was ultimately grown on the Tifton Upland, Dougherty Plain, and 
in the northwest segment in Alabama, on the Southern Red Hills and the 
Chunnenuggee Ridge. The Coastal Terraces belt, though, was never a good 
producer due to extreme soil and climate disadvantages. This same section 
on the Atlantic Coast, interestingly enough, was the major area for produc- 
ing the famous low country, "black seed," Sea-island cotton. This variety 
grew quickly and matured before the autumnal rains. It would not do well 
in the Coastal Terraces Region of the subject area because thas section 
was too far from the sea (43), and the first settlers were very probably 
aware of this fact. 

on the matter of cotton raising, the subject area had to face strong 
competition for settlers from the other parts of Georgia, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Alabama. The last state had excellent areas free of Indian 
domination that were suited to raising the commodity. Such new sections 
also had comparatively good transportation for reaching markets. These 
advantages were well publicized back in the older parts of Georgia and the 
Carolinas, where prospective settlers originated. 

This question of transportation is of vital importance. Elsewhere 
herein are chapters devoted to the arteries and facilities of transporta- 
tion, but in thinking of the potentialities of subject area, it must be 
recognized that a product was of no cash value to a producer until it had 
been sold, and if the product could not be economically transported to a. 
market, the ability to produce the crop created no immediate value to the 


land. This is so true of cotton. In its bulk state, that is, before being 
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baled, it took up great space, and when it was baled, it became an item of 
great weight. Such a product could not be economically transported any 


appreciable distance without good transportation facilities, such as good 


roads, or adequate water transportation. 


In the 1820's people in those regions heard so much of these potentials 
that they got the "Alabama fever," meaning a strong urge to remove to that 
state to start life anew in raising cotton. 

On the other hand, emigrants were not seized with a "piney woods fever" 
to draw them to the subject area, or to Florida. Indeed, both official and 
private reports which were published with respect to such regions tended to 
discredit them in the eyes of would-be settlers. (4+) 

Considering the fact that the eastern end of the subject area nearly 
touched the rice belt of Georgia, one might think the production of this 
grain would have developed in the region. There is little evidence, how-. 
ever, that rice raising on a commercial scale was important in the region. 
The area possessed in spots the necessary copious supply of water necessary 
for the crop, but it generally lacked the other singular conditions: low, 
fertile sections that were underlain by an impervious clay stratum which 
would hold the water turned into the growing rice. The coastal sections on 
the lower Satilla and about the mouths of the Altamaha and the Ogeechee had 
such conditions but not the subject territory to any appreciable extent. 

Even though a few desirable spots were located in the eastern end for 
producing rice, the pursuit was never followed in any significant way. It 
required much labor and capital investment in dams, sluices, and gates, 
Furthermore, rice raising was considered an unhealthy occupation because it 
was carried on in low areas where fevers prevailed. On Georgia and Carolina 


rice plantations most of the work was done by slaves, while the owners lived 
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in safer areas. 

Among the farm products that should be mentioned are peas and sweet 
potatoes. These commodities were widely raised in Georgia and Alabama, but 
largely for home consumption. Both crops do well on the Coastal Plain, but 
they had no commercial significance to the subject area as cash crops in the 
earlier years. 

In closing this part on farming, note should be taken that honey and 
beeswax were actually two common farm products that are fairly frequently 
mentioned with respect to the subject area. These commodities, of rela- 
tively high value, were carried to trading points and exchanged for simple 
goods that pioneers needed. Bees flourished in the subject area and pro- 
duced a fine quality of honey from flowers of the tupelo gums, gallberry 
bushes, and other plants that grew there. 

Mining 

There is no evidence that mining in the area was of any importance. 
Even today mineral production is not notable there except for sand and gravel 
recovery, the mining of fullers earth near Attapulgus, in Thomas County, 
Georgia, and for a few other mining operations. There was thus no "mining 
frontier" in connection with the subject section. The only place where this 
designation might have applied in Georgia and Alabama was in the gold rush 
areas of northwest Georgia, beginning in the lat 1820's. Alabama later de- 
veloped considerable importance as a mining state, but this development came 
late in es 

On two occasions in the late 1790's Colonel Hawkins noted some "ridges 
of iron ore" near or within the region. One of these formations was located 
between the Flint and Chattahoochee, and one supposes it was the high divide 


on which Lumpkin, Georgia, now stands, to the north of the area. (45) Another 
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site was in Alabama, on the ridge between the head of the Conecuh River and 
the Chattahoochee. (46) It was probably a part of the Southern Red Hills 
Region in the northwest section of subject territory. These deposits have 
never been of commercial importance. 

Industry 

There was no industrial development worthy of the name in the Fort 
Jackson cession for more than a decade after the treaty and even then op- 
erations were simple--like cotton gins, grist mills, and blacksmith shops. 
The first industrial enterprises of importance were saw mills and turpentine 
stills, but these did not come generally for several decades. Fertilizer. 
works, cotton oil mills, and ice plants did not appear till much after the 
Civil War. 

Wild Life Resources 

The subject area was fairly well endowed with certain forms of wild 
life. This factor was considered by pioneer people in evaluating a new re- 
gion because they were accustomed to drawing a part of their food supply 
and livelihood from wild game. Several of the streams, like the Satilla, 
Suwannee, Altamaha, and Chattahoochee abounded in fish. The Alapaha, how- 
ever, fluctuated so raidcally that it was never reputed to be a uniformly 
good fishing river. 

Fur-bearing animals, like the mink, opossum, raccoon, wildcat, panther, 
and bear were plentiful. The beaver was surprisingly common in middle 
Georgia and Alabama but not in the Coastal Plain sections where alligators 
lived in the streams. The pelts of all these animals were not of high 
quality compared to furs of more northern regions. Comparatively little 
mention is made of furs in the available traders' account books for the 


southern Indian trade, and this same situation applied to the pioneer white 
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era. The deer skin was the staple article of commerce between the whites 
and the red people. 

Deer apparently were not plentiful in the subject area during the pe- 
riod under study. Commercial statistics, however, showing the volume of 
trade in years prior to that time indicate the animals were once abundant 
in all of Alabama and Georgia. Seemingly many years of intensive hunting 
before the Fort Jackson cession had decimated the supply. Even as early as 
1790 Caleb Swan, in writing of the eastern end of the subject area, noted 
that common game could not be found there. (47) 

The buffalo once inhabited parts of the Coastal Plain, but it became 
extinct about the time of the Revolution. 

Quail, turkey, geese, ducks, squirrels, and rabbits were abundant in 
parts of the subject area. 

The wolf was common in the region, and packs of them made serious in- 
roads on the stock of early cattlemen. The predators, however, were ulti- 
mately driven off or trapped in devices known as "wolf pits" and "wolf pens.” 

Alligators were plentiful over much of the region. They are still com- 
mon in the Okefenokee area. These saurians were very destructive of other 
game, like fish and ducks, and occasionally ate pigs of the settlers. They 
were dangerous for travelers crossing the Alapaha, and Swan commented that 
even the Indians were afraid of them at the ford on that stream. (48) 

There were many snakes in the territory and some of them were dangerous-- 
the rattler, water moccasin, and the copperhead. The Indians are reputed 
to have feared only the latter type, although the white people were afraid 
of all three of these species. 

Conclusions 


Outside of timber and the resultant naval stores, and some wild life 
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which might provide fur trade, there were no resources in the area other 
than the productivity of the land. The land itself was limited in its pro- 
ductivity. The term "economic resources" in itself involves the idea of 
producing some sort of economic return from developing the resources. Since 
transportation was so limited, any resources that existed could not become 
economic until means were provided to dispose of the goods and produce in 
exchange for money or other goods. Thus, the resources of subject area were 


distinctly limited in the early part of the nineteenth century. 


Chapter 4 - Marketing Methods and Marketing Centers 

There is little about the early marketing methods of the settled areas 
contiguous to the Jackson Treaty region that is striking or very different 
from the methods of other sections of the Southeast, unless it be in Virginia 
where tidewater planters located on the bays and estuaries of that state 
sometimes had ships come up to landings at the plantations where loadings 
could be made right at the source. But even this colonial practice had 
declined at the time involved for the subject area valuation. 

The Carolinas and Georgia never had much of this direct marketing. In- 
stead, the planters and other suppliers tended to sell through factors or 
through merchants. Factors, in the beginning at least, were resident rep- 
resentatives of overseas concerns, usually British. At the time cf the 
Jackson Treaty they had generally evolved to the role of plain specialty 
products buyers, such as "Cotton Factors," "Naval Stores Factors," etc. (49) 
These middlemen resided in ports like Savannah, Sunbury, or Darien and 
waited for the interland products to be brought in for sale. Factors are 
said to have made financial advances in the form of loans to individuals 
like well-established planters and naval stores operators. But there is 
little reason to suppose that they would have been willing to "carry" pro- 
ducers in such a remote and nearly unknown region as the subject area. With 
the exception of possible factors in Darien who bought oak staves, timber, 
cotton, or naval stores, it is reasonable to say these intermediate men in 
the distributive system played little part in the economic activities of 
the subject area. 

The merchant in one category or another, however, was important be- 
cause he could be found at all the points that will be discussed under mar- 


ket centers. Sometimes, as in the case of leading merchants at prominent 
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ports, there were substantial operators who were engaged in buying, selling, 
shipping, and exporting. These merchants were dealers in bulk commodities 
like rice and cotton and were often both wholesalers and retailers on the 
distributing end. 

The vast majority of the largely self-sufficient people in the subject 
area had little direct dealings with the larger merchants; most of their 
transactions were with simple frontier storekeepers who dealt in such goods 
as powder, lead, needles, thread, coffee, ribbons, glass, whiskey, etc., 
which were exchanged for hides, honey, beeswax, and other common-place com- 
modities. More substantial products like cattle, staves, naval stores, 
cotton, timbers, and so on, were somehow gotten to markets in the large 
centers where they were sold to factors or merchants. 

At the time of the Fort Jackson treaty there were no marketing points 
for white people in the subject area. There were several prominent Indian 
trading places, however, within or near the region. One of these posts was 
at Kennards Settlement on Kinchafoonee Creek, slightly north of the subject 
area, at the bridge on today's Georgia 32 in Lee County. Jack Kennard, the 
head man of this center, had been an important mixed-blood leader and trader 
among the Indians since post-Revolutionary days. He and his brother, a chief 
named William Kennard, also carried on other trading operations on the Wakulla 
River in Florida near St. Marks and were rivals of the Spanish-supported 
firm of Panton and Leslie, later John Forbes and Company. (50) This rivalry 
perhaps made the Kennards favor the Americans. It will be remembered the 
Fort Jackson treaty arranged to leave their settlement in Creek territory, 
if the projected north line should happen to pass above their places. 

Another trader who actually resided in the subject area was Jim Burgess 


who had lived at what is now Bainbridge even prior to the Revolution. 
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In addition to the Kennard and Burgess stores, there were posts main- 
tained by Forbes and Company in Spanish Florida, at St. Marks, and along 
the Chattahoochee and Apalachicola Rivers. 

These market places are mentioned for the record; they could have had 
little appreciable influence on the economy of the subject area when the 
white people took over. 

The actual marketing centers that were available to the subject area 
in the 1810-20 period are given below. They are also shown and named on 
the map showing highway facilities, Exhibit "E," opposite page 90. 

1. Savannah: This place was a leading South Atlantic port, but it” 
was relatively remote from the subject region. There was trade with the 
area, but much of it was indirect, coming by way of Darien, which was the 
main market point as far as the people of the eastern part of the cession 
were concerned. Savannah, no doubt, though, was a major market for live- 
stock from the area, because cattle raising for a long time was a chief 
agricultural pursuit of the region in the earlier days. Livestock was one 
commodity that could be moved to market under its own power. 

2. Sunbury: In pre-Revolutionary years this place was the second port 
of Georgia. It suffered from that. war and never recovered fully. It was 
nearer the subject area than Savannah but apparently did little business 
with it. Sunbury's interest was in the settled areas to the northward. Be- 
fore the Revolution it sponsored the longest road in Georgia to draw traffic 
from that direction. (51) The town was devastated by a tropical hurricane 
in 1804 and by another in 1824. After the last disaster the place dwindled 
to a village and finally disappeared. 

3. Darien: The most important market for heavy commodities from the 


eastern third of the subject area was Darien. Bulk products like timber, 
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rosin, tar, pitch, turpentine, staves, and cotton could be hauled to the 
Okmulgee and Altamaha for shipment by water to this town, which was located 
at one of the mouths of the last stream (52) and which had regular shipping 
services to Savannah, Charleston, and other seaboard cities. Darien drew 
commerce from far up in Georgia as well as from the subject area. It had 
@ steamboat service with Charleston and Savannah as early as 1818, and by 
1819 began such service on an intermittent basis along the Altamaha. (53) 
The nearest incorporated Georgia bank to the subject territory was at Darien, 
being the Bank of Darien, founded in 1818. (54) ‘The State of Georgia was 
one of the owners of this bank and used its resources for promoting public 
policy, such as the building of the Savannah-Ogeechee Canal in the 1820-30's. 

4, Brunswick: This place is old, but its location on a relatively 
short tidal river handicapped its access to the hinterland. It never mani-- 
fested the interest for pushing arterial roads into the interior as did 
Sunbury in its earlier years. The "01d Settlement Road" connected to Bruns- 
wick from the subject area (55), but there is little evidence of commercial 
relations between this town and that section. 

5. St. Marys: This place at the mouth of the St. Marys River was 
the fifth largest town in Georgia at the beginning of the subject decade-- 
1810-1820. It unquestionably had comparatively important trade relations 
with the subject territory, although much of this business was through up- 
river points like Coleraine and Traders Hill, or Center Village located 
back from the river. St. Marys had considerable commercial activity but 
much of these operations are said to have been clandestine in nature and 
involved smuggling from and to Spanish Florida. Naturally there are few 
records about such dealings. 


6. Coleraine: An historic trading point on the St. Marys River, 
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located in extreme southwest Camden County. Schooners could ascend to it 
from the sea. It was mainly an Indian trading post. The United States 
government established a store there in 1796 to trade with the Creeks. The 
post was too aes from the Indians, however, and was moved to Fort Wilkinson, 
below today's Milledgeville in 1797. 

7. Traders Hill: This historic place is on the St. Mary's River to 
the southwest of present Folkston, Georgia. It was an Indian trading point 
till long after the Revolution. The business activities became subject to 
marauding Indians from Spanish Florida in later years. The place, therefore, 
lost ground and sank to insignificance. It was at the head of navigation 
for small sailing vessels and pole boats, but the Okefenokee barred direct 
highway access to the subject area. The land route approaches, above and 
below the swamp, were quite circuitous. 

8. Center Village (also sometimes called Centerville): This place 
traditionally was the chief small-dealings trading point for the eastern 
end of the subject area. Founded about 1800, it became a center where set- 
tlers came from afar to swap goods like furs, beeswax, hides, cotton, dried 
beef, pitch, and peas for simple necessities. (56) It flourished in a way 
for many years, but when the railroad eventually came and Folkston was es- 
tablished on the line about a mile and a half away, Center Village died com- 
pletely. Not even a house remains at the site today. 

Center Village received its goods through a landing at Camp Pinckney, 
on the St. Marys, three miles to the southward. It was a crossroad point 
for early land routes and lay on the path of the Blackshear-Old Salt-Kennards 
Road that led deep into the interior. 

9. Hartford: Founded in 1811, this point very early became a gate- 


way from the older settled sections into the subject area. It was an early 
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post office, but not a trade center. Boat landings lower down on the 
Okmulgee, and certainly on the Altamaha, had lower costs due to shorter 
transportation charges. When the territory over the Okmilgee was acquired 
in 1821, Hawkinsville sprang up across the river and Hartford disappeared 
except as a name. 

10. St. Augustine: This famous place, said to be the oldest perman- 
ent city in the country, was a considerable Spanish trading center of colo- 
nial days but it had little to do with the economy of the subject area and 
could not have been a significant market due to the sparcity of population 
in the later days of East Florida. Perhaps Americans drove cattle and 
horses there for sale and transshipment to other Spanish possessions. 

11. Pensacola: Pensacola was long a principal commercial center of 
West Florida. It enjoyed a substantial trade with the Indians while both 
the Spanish and English had control of it. (57) At the time the Americans 
acquired Florida, Pensacola entered a boom period with considerable land 
speculation and promise of business activity. 

Pensacola is analagous in a fashion with Darien in its relation to the 
subject area in that it had certain relatively favorable water transporta- 
tion facilities available for reaching the region. Darien, however, did not 
quite reach the subject territory via the Altamaha and Okmilgee, while 
Pensacola actually had water connections into the western end of the region. 
This way was via Pensacola Bay, along the Santa Rosa Sound, thence across 
Choctawatchee Bay and up the Choctawhatchee River to a point not far above 
Newton in Dale County, Alabama. The route was naturally used after settle- 
ment of the region, although there are no reports of boats prior to the 
1820's. The Chattahoochee River offered a better thoroughfare, and when 


it began to be utilized by steamboats in the late 1820's, it overshadowed 
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the Choctawatchee way to Pensacola. The Chattahoochee was not promising in 
the earliest years because there was no substantial trading point at its 
mouth. The town of Apalachicola at the lower end of steamboat navigation 
on that stream ae not founded till 1831. 

In addition to these centers which had a direct bearing on the treaty 
area, there were towns in western Alabama of some consequence but of little 
importance in the area in question. Mobile was the oldest town in Alabama 
founded in 1711. It was on the other side of Mobile bay and difficult of 
access to the area east of the bay. Up river from Mobile was Blakely, on 
the east side of the Tensaw River, more accessible to Alabama and Fort 
Claiborne on the Alabama River. St. Stephens was another early town. It 
had a land office in 1803 (58) and a bank in 1818 (59), and was the terri- 
torial capital of Alabama territory from 1818-1819 when Cahaba became the 
capital. The town was of little commercial significance although a land 
office was established there in 1818. 

Conclusions 

Marketing methods and channels for the subject area were simple. Bulk 
commodities were taken to principal points or ports and there disposed of 
to factors or merchants who in turn sold the products at eastern ports or 
abroad. 

A study of marketing centers contiguous to the area, coupled with con- 
sideration of the land and water facilities available to reach such places, 
makes it plain that the subject area was handicapped commercially. This 
disadvantage must have been weighed along with other factors by prospective 
settlers and land buyers in considering the region. In Georgia, people to 
the eastward had the advantages of coastal transportation to market. The 


citizens to the northward in Baldwin and Wilkinson Counties enjoyed the 
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benefits of the Okmulgee and Oconee Rivers by bordering directly on those 
streams. In Alabama to the westward of the subject territory the Alabama 
and Tombigbee Rivers gave ready access to Mobile and seaborne transporta- 
tion to markets. Settlers were attracted to those rivers for that reason. 

In northern Alabama the Tennessee River Valley was a long way from markets, 
but it did offer possibilities for shipment to the outside via the Tennessee, 
Ohio, and Mississippi. This advantage, coupled with a general salubrity of 
the valley and considerable amounts of fertile land, attracted people to 
that region. Population figures show how favored these competing sections 


were when compared to the subject area. 


Chapter 5 - Economic and Financial Conditions 1790-1820 


The period embodied in the decade and a half after 1790 was an era of 
general prosperity for the United States. Prolonged military struggles in 
Europe gave A eeode impetus to our shipping and stimulated economic activity 
here. Not only did our exports increase and provide business to American 
vessels, but our shipping also engaged in an extensive carrying trade for 
other countries. 

This prosperity ended in 1807. In Europe, France, under Napoleon, was 
master of the continent while England dominated the seas. In 1804 Britain 
had declared a blockade from the Elbe to Brest, while France hit back by 
declaring all England under blockade. Neutral rights were violated in these 
maneuvers, and the United States began to suffer. America had the alterna- 
tive of declaring war on England or France or against both, or of adopting 
a boycott of two countries in reprisal for their activities. The latter 
course was chosen. 

In December of 1807 Congress under Jefferson's influence enacted the 
Embargo Act which forbade American vessels from leaving United States ports 
for those of any foreign power. Vessels of other nations were only allowed 
to depart from our ports in ballast or with cargo that was already on board 
in transit from other nations. American coastwise trade was also severely 
restricted in that ship owners had to give bonds double the value of a cargo 
that the shipments would be landed only at United States ports. 

Jefferson thought this measure would force a more reasonable attitude 
toward this country by the belligerents. 

Instead of starving England or France, the law nearly ruined American 
shipping and trade. Scores of ships became idle and exporters were greatly 


damaged, especially in the South where producers looked to Europe as their 
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major markets. 

In 1809 the Embargo Act was repealed and the Nonintercourse Act passed. 
This measure prohibited trade only with England and France. This step was 
also unsuccessful, and in 1810 was repealed and the Mason Bill enacted. 
This law provided that as soon as England or France repealed their decrees 
against our shopping, the United States would invoke the Nonintercourse Act 
against the other power. France promptly went through the motions of re- 
scinding her decrees, and nonintercourse was thus revived against England. 
Britain and the United States then began to move toward the War of 1812 
which was to have so many implications for the nation and, of course, for 
the subject area, the central matter of this study. 

The outbreak of war in the summer of 1812 was quickly followed by an 
inflation that made the times one of the four great inflationary periods 
that were to occur in American history between 1790 and the present: War 
of 1812, Civil War, World War I, and World War II. This pronounced upsurge 
in 1812 was caused by several factors. For one thing, the country did not 
have a unified banking system. There was no central bank to control credit 
and act as a fiscal agent for the nation in supporting financial policies 
during the war. From 1791 to 1811 the strong federally-sponsored First Bank 
of the United States had operated, but when its charter expired in the lat- 
ter year, it was not renewed by Congress. Indeed, the liquidation of this 
sound institution took place right at the threshold of the period in which 
the United States would need it most. 

The government, instead of using heavy taxation, resorted to loans to 
finance the struggle. But this borrowing was done under unfavorable cir- 
cumstances since several loans were negotiated at six and eight per cent 


interest, and even then purchases of the bonds were paid for with depreciated 
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currencies. The public debt mounted quickly, rising from $45,210.00 in 1812 
to $127,335.00 in 1816. (60) 

The banking system expanded during the war period, but it was not uni- 
fied. When the charter of the First Bank of the United States expired in 
1811 there were 88 state banks in the country. (61) This number expanded 
greatly, and by the time Congress got around to chartering a second federal 
bank in 1816, there were 246 state banks. (62) ‘These state banks were better 
than is commonly believed, but they did issue a great quantity of notes which 
enormously expanded the money supply and fed the inflation. 

On the private business and commercial side, there were pronounced 
changes in the economy. Prices soared. Goods from abroad, meaning especial- 
ly manufactured products, greatly increased in price due to blockading and 
raiding by the British. These same activities also contributed to price 
increases on domestic commodities by making them scarce since some goods 
like provisions often had to be hauled by land instead of going by cheaper 
water movements. 

It is very significant to note that the southern states were double 

victims of these conditions. Not only did they have to pay inflated prices 
for goods and services, but trade in their major products stagnated. The 
region depended on foreign areas, especially British markets, as the chief 
outlet for exports like tobacco, rice, naval stores, lumber, and cotton. 
The last commodity, following the invention of the gin, had brought hand- 
some returns to the growers and was just on the pote of a fabulous expansion 
when the loss of English markets gave it a setback. The price dropped from 
an average of 22 cents a pound from 1794-1811 to 10-1/2 cents in 1812. 

These troubles hurt the southern producer, but they did not dampen the 


national inflationary pattern which went on to one of the peaks in the country's 
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economic history with consequent great changes in the price level. This 
shift is shown in Table 4, opposite this page, but is more simply depicted 
in the graph, Table 5, page 140. The figures in the table are from the Whole - 
sale Price Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Using the modern 1926 
base as 100, in 1811, just prior to the war, but still in the Embargo diffi- 
culties stage, the Wholesale Price Index was 104.9. By 1813 it was 123.6, 
and by 1814 it was 154.6. From that point there was a sharp drop to 103.5 
in 1816. For the next two years the Index hovered near normal as the nation 
experienced a period of postwar prosperity when trade was restored and com- 
merce began to flow after the cession of war. This was the period in which 
settlers began to be interested in the Fort Jackson cession. The prosperity, 
however, was shore ni vede By 1819 the country was having severe financial 
troubles (mentioned in the banking section below) and was involved in the 
first "panic" of the type which Americans were to know many times in later 
years. 

The first lawful money of the country was thought of as being hard 
money, but because of the great economic expansion that the nation was to 
undergo, the country was entering the credit age. This era wate a great 
extent to involve currency or paper money, but no provision was made in the 
monetary act for paper money. With the exception of certain Treasury notes 
that were bond-like in nature, the government did not emit any paper money 
till the famous greenbacks were printed during the Civil War. 

Alexander Hamilton and a few other leaders saw the need for provision 
for credit even before the establishment of the formal monetary system. This 
need had been manifest during the Revolution when the Bank of North America 
was chartered in 1781 to aid in financing the war. This institution was the 


first real bank of the country, and is mentioned here to establish the advent 
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of banking in the country and to emphasize that banking was actually a rela- 
tively new field to use in the subject period. 

In 1790 there were four chartered banks in the country (63): Bank of 
North America at Philadelphia, Bank of New York, the Massachusetts Bank at 
Boston, and a newly-created Bank of Maryland. (64) These institutions were 
state-chartered, and any note-issuing activities they chose to engage in were 
not subject to control by the federal government which constitutionally had 
been given control. of the country's money. The states were forbidden to issue 
money, but corporations chartered by them could do so in the form of notes 
that were paper money. 

To bridge this gap and give the federal government more say-so in the 
field of money and credit, in 1791, before the monetary system was formally 
adopted, Congress chartered for 20 years the First Bank of the United States. 
It had a capital of $10,000,000, and was the largest business enterprise in 
the nation in its early days. The bank was different from any we have today. 
The government owned a one-fifth interest in it and a proportionate repre- 
sentation on the board of directors. This interest, it was held, gave the 
government a voice in the management and a means of exercising control over 
the supply of money and credit because the bank was empowered to issue notes 
up to the limit of its capital, although these notes had to be redeemed in 
specie at par, if the holder demanded. The bank was authorized to act as 
fiscal agent for the government and thus provided a way for depositing and 
handling federal funds. 

Headquarters of the bank was to be at Philadelphia, although it was 
given the privilege of establishing branches in other cities: Charleston 
and Savannah, and later New Orleans, were among the eight places that re- 


ceived branches. 


As time passed, more and more state chartered banks sprang up and 
offered competition to the federal-sponsored institution. Furthermore, the 
United States bank was prosperous, and word got around that foreign stock- 
holders, especially British, owned most of the stock. When the bank's char- 
ter expired in 1811, the 88 state banks that had developed and other oppo- 
nents used their influence to prevent it from being renewed. 

The First Bank of the United States wound up its affairs and redeemed 
its outstanding, highly regarded notes, thus reducing the money supply in 
the period just prior to the War of 1812. 

This action created a partial vacuum in the monetary situation, but 
more and more state banks sprang up to fill the emptiness. As noted, they 
ernahaed so quickly there were some 200 by 1815 and 246 by 1816. The Treasury 
borrowed heavily from these banks, selling government securities to them for 
their own notes which often would not command par in terms of specie or hard 
ones This war borrowing, coupled with the other inflationary forces, caused 
@ great expansion in the Pepe ae of notes until around $99,000,000 were out- 
standing. 

Most of these state banks were in the North, along the seaboard. There 
was, however, a small number of them in the South and a few in the West. 

These banks engaged in some unsound practices, but they were not as bad 


or as rascally as commonly believed. In New England private banks were well 


_Yrun and in the South and West the state was often a participant in a bank 


or the actual owner of banks. The importance of this participation of states 
in banking is seen in the fact that the receivers at the land offices were 
ordered to take the notes of such banks. 

The specie situation became critical in this War of 1812 period. Some 


$7,000,000 had been withdrawn from the supply of hard money to liquidate 
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the rights of the foreign stockholders in the First Bank of the United 
States. The amount of specie left in the country was only some $10,000,000 
to $15,000,000. In the expansion of note issue by state banks to around 
$99,000,000, a four-fold beeen the capital of the land only doubled-- 
from $43,000,000 to $82,000,000. 

These banking developments and subsequent troubles encouraged rather 
than discouraged land buying, especially speculation. Land was something 
tangible, and if it could be bought with depreciated notes or other medium 
of exchange, it became a more interesting opportunity. The notes of many 
banks were in circulation, all with varying relationships as to their re- 

- demption in specie. The fact that a given bank had suspended redemption in 
hard money did not necessarily mean its notes were worthless. A holder of 
such notes could buy with them as long as he could find someone to accept 
such paper in the settlement of an obligation or in making a purchase. 
There were illusions in such a situation, though, for present-day people 
who are acquainted with a sounder and more uniform money. For example, a 
certain body of land that was reported as bringing $50.00 an acre in 1817 
might have actually been sold for some of this depreciated money whose value 
in terms of specie was only the equivalent of $25.00 an acre. The land values 
in the Alabama speculations of this period were in this inflated money. 
Banks in Areas Contiguous to the Subject Region 

Until 1810 banking transactions in Georgia were all through branches 
of the First Bank of the United States at Savannah, or at Charleston. This 
statement refers to chartered banking. There were (and still are) certain 
private banking operations going on in Georgia. Even in colonial days, the 
"carrying" of a planter by a factor was a sort of banking operation. 


Dissatisfaction, however, arose with the United States Bank, and plans 
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were made in 1807 to open a bank in Augusta. The General Assembly even 
granted a charter for such an institution. Nothing came of the matter, how- 
ever, till the Bank of Augusta was chartered on December 6, 1810. (65) 

The Planters Bank was also chartered for Savannah on December 19th in the 
same year. (66) 

The charter of the United States bank expired in 1811, and for four 
years thereafter the above banks were the only formal institutions in the 
state. During this time the state was infested with a plethora of financial 
instruments, like "bills of credit" that were issued by individuals, part- 
nerships, and various associations. This paper impaired the usefulness of 
the banks. To correct the abuse the General Assembly in 1815 established 
a tax of eight per cent on all bills issued by other than chartered banks 
and provided that all subsequent emissions of such paper should bear a tax 
of 20 per cent. (67) 

During this period, too, and contrary to their charters,,the Bank of 
Augusta and the Planters Bank suspended payments in specie. 

On December 16, 1815, the Bank of the State of Georgia was chartered 
for Savannah (68), and on December 15, 1818, the Bank of Darien was also 
empowered to enter business. (69) In 1816 when the Second Bank of the 
United States received a federal charter, it again established branches 
in Savannah and Charleston. These five banks then were the only formal 
banking institutions in Georgia in the period 1814-1820. Since the first 
bank in Alabama was established at Huntsville in 1816, the Georgia banks 
were the only institutions of concern as of 1814. 

A significant aspect of Georgia banking which should be mentioned with 
respect to the subject period is the participation of the state in the own- 


ership of banks. This sort of arrangement was common in the West and South, 
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although Eastern banks, and especially those of New England, were private 
enterprises. The states commonly participated as part owners in the South 
and West because capital funds were scarce in those regions and it was 
difficult to get banks started unless a state loaned its influence and 
credit. But in return, the state gained a measure of control over note- 
issuing activities, set up a fiscal agent, and created a means of financing 
certain internal improvements. Some states even established state-owned 
banking systems on the model of the First and Second United States Banks. 
Georgia, however, was only a partial owner, although did have majority con- 
trol in the Bank of Darien. Politics was mixed up with these state affil- 
iated banks. They were not ultimately successful although they were oper- 
ating at the time involved in their study. 

Despite the economic difficulties prevailing prior to and during the 
War of 1812, Georgia actually had a surplus of funds which she could put 
into these banks. This money was derived from four main sources: 

1. Confiscation and sale of Tory property in post-Revolutionary 
years. 

2. Sale of public lands owned by the state. 

3. Payments received on $1,250,000 which Georgia was given by the 
government as compensation for ceding its western lands in 1802; i.e., the 
Mississippi Territory. 


4. Regular income from taxation. (70) 
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Section V. Summary Conclusions 

The area involved in this discussion at the time in question consisted 
of a vast area completely undeveloped, principally timber lands interspersed 
with a large ee of swamps and swampy lands adjoining the rivers. There 
were limited transportation facilities, either by road or by rivers, into 
the area involved, leading to or from developed areas. The rivers, of 
course, furnished certain arteries of ens sebeat tort but with the excep- 
tion of the Flint and the Chattahoochee, they were of no great commercial 
advantage at the time involved. The amount of fertile and productive soil 
was limited and that which was good was at the farthest point distant from 
the settled ae of the state by either road or water transportation. The 
roads were little more than traces which guided travelers from one point to 
another. There was no established agricultural activity in any part of the 
region or its contiguous areas other than a certain amount of subsistence 
farming and some commercial farming of cotton, sugar, and rice to the east 
of subject lands. There were some possibilities for the production of tin- 
ber and naval stores produced within the subject area, but the problem of 
transportation to markets was extremely difficult and the markets themselves 
were of no great importance. There was no other industry or mineral activity, 
although there was a certain amount of fur trading, but even this had be- 
come pretty well exhausted at the time of this appraisal. There were limited 
banking facilities in the southeast, and such as there were as of 1814 were 
a long way from subject territory and probably would have had a very minor 
interest in any development within the area. Thus, subject area as of 1814 
was a vast undeveloped region with no particular prospects for development 
until the population in southern Georgia and Alabama had substantially in- 


creased. 
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Section V - References and Comments 


(1) This map is an original compilation by Dr. John H. Goff and is based 


on extensive research and many field excursions along all, or substan- 
tial parts of, many of the routes shown. Much information about the 
ways was gathered by interviews with elderly people. The original and 
official field notes, platbooks, and land maps for Georgia and Alabama 
were consulted--in records of the Surveyor-General Department in Atlanta 
and in the office of the Secretary of State, Montgomery. The same sort 
of documents were studied for Florida along the Georgia-Alabama line, 

in the official land records of Florida, housed with the Commissioner 

of Agriculture, Tallahassee. 


Many maps were consulted for the data used on the chart. Some of the 
most significant, in addition to those listed on the map, were: 


a. "Map of North and South Carolina and Georgia," American Atlas, A. 
Finley, Philadelphia, 1827. 


b. J. H. Young, "The Tourists' Pocket Map of the State of Georgia," 
published by S. Augustus Mitchell, Philadelphia, 1835. 


ec. "Map of Reconnaissance Exhibiting the Country between Washington 
and New Orleans..." circa 1825, Engr. Dept., U. S. Topographical 
Bureau, photostat of the original from National Archives. 


d. Wm. G. Bonner, "Pocket Map of the State of Georgia," Milledgeville, 
1852. 


e. David H. Burr, "Map of Florida Exhibiting the Post Offices, Post 
Roads, Canals, Railroads & Co.," circa 1835, Office of the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, Tallahassee.’ 


In preparing those portions of this map pertaining to the streams and 
rivers, the principal source of information was: Annual Report of the 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 1931, part 1; ibid., part 1, 
VOLE, 1951; and ibid., part 1, 1915. Various official county highway 
maps and topographical sheets of the U. S. Geological Survey (where 
such sheets had been prepared for an area) were used in setting the 
heads of navigation. 


Other official documents were: 


ae a ea River, Georgia," H. Ex. Doc. 255, 51st Cong. 2nd Sess., 
io9l. 


b. "Survey of Okmulgee River, Georgia," H. Ex. Doc. 215, 5ist_Cong.; 
1st Sess., 1890. 


c. oe River, Georgia," H. Ex. Doc. 283, 51st Cong., 2nd Sess., 
10591. 


d. "Improvement Altamaha River, Georgia," Appendix 11, H. Ex. Doc. 
1, part 2, 48th Cong., 2nd Sess., 1884. 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 
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e. "Satilla River above Burnt Fort, Ga.," H. D. No. 1113, 62nd Cong., 
3rd Sess. 


f. “Flint River, Ga.," H. D. 986, 64th Cong., Ist Sess., 1915. 
g. "St. Marys River, Ga. and Fla.," H. D. 697, 62nd Cong., 2nd Sess. 


h. "Ochlocknee and Crooked Rivers, Fla.," H. D. 1178, 63rd Cong., 
end Sess., 1914. 


The first boat to ascend the Altamaha was the "Georgia." She left 
Darien March 3, 1819, and reached Milledgeville April 13: cf. Georgia 
Journal, April 20, 1819. 


Ibid., March 21, 1820. 
DeBow's Conmercial Review, Vol. X, 1850, p. 579. 


Fred Skelton Watson, Piney Woods Echoes, Elba Clipper, Elba, Alabama, 
1949, pp. 55-56. 


Treaty of Tellico, October 25, 1805, The Public Statutes at Large of 
the States of America, Vol. 7, pp. 93-94. 


The land district maps for Hall and original Cherokee Counties show and 
name substantially all of the Federal Cherokee Road, except that the 
map for Dist. 11, 3rd Sec. of Cherokee County labels the route "Alabama 
Road,": Records of the Surveyor-General, Atlanta. 


Treaty of Washington, November 14, 1805, U. S. Stat. L., Vol. 7, pp. 
96-98 (97). ieee te 


Peter A. Brannon, "The Federal Road," Monthly Bulletin, Alabama State 
Department of Archives and History, Vol. 2, No. 5, November, 1925, pp. 
61-69 (63). 


Segments of Barnards Trail are shown in the 1827 survey of original Lee 
County, in Districts 29, 30, and 31; Records of the Surveyor-General 
Department, Atlanta. 


Eastward from Flint River toward Hawkinsville on the Okmulgee, this 
route is also shown in the surveys for original Houston and Dooly 
Counties; cf. idem. 


Dist. 18, of original Appling, survey of 1819, lots 169, 170, passim, 
Platbook LLL: Records of Surveyor-General Department, Atlanta. 


Report of the Secretary of the Treasury (Albert Gallatin) on the Sub- 
ject of the Public Roads, April 1015, Rept. No. 8, of Serial 70 of the 
Goverment series, p. 49. 
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(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 
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"Governors! Letter Book, 1809-1814, "Georgia Department of Archives 
and History, Atlanta, pp. 240-241. 


The road was "cut" from May 31, 1814, to July 18, 1814: cf. "Georgia 
Military Records - 1779-1829," ms. volume edited by Mrs. J. E. Hays, 
State Historian of Georgia, 1941, idem, pp. 177-178. 


The course of this Blackshear Road is shown and the route named on 
the land district maps and land plats for original official 1819-20 
surveys of Irwin and Appling Counties, in the records of the Surveyor- 
General Department of Georgia, housed in the Georgia Department of 
Archives and History, Atlanta. 


This name does not appear on maps but it is recalled by a few very old 
people of the region. 


Kennard's Trail is shown and named on many plats and on the district 
land maps for original Appling County, in the Surveyor-General Depart- 
ment records. It is shown entirely by the Hleazer Early, Map of the 
State of Georgia, 1818. 


Stephen F. Miller, The Bench and Bar in Georgia, Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia, 1858, Vol. I, pp. 367-368. 


Blackshear was ordered to open a road in the most direct way from 
Hartford to Flint River on December 14, 1814. The Army started build- 
ing the route on December 30; by January 11, 1815, it reAdched the Flint 
and began construction of Fort Early on that date. 


The "Federal Trail" is shown and named on the land district maps and 
plats of districts 21, 20, 15, and 12 of the 1819-20 official surveys 
of original Early County: Surveyor-General Department, Georgia. 


The route is not shown on the same records for districts 11, 8, 9, and 
1. The trail already existed in these areas because it was traveled 
by Colonel Benjamin Hawkins as an Indian path about 1799: cf. his 

"A Viatory or Journal of Distances and Observations," ‘Rout from Jim 
Burges's', unpublished Ms. in the Library of Congress. 


Substantial segments of the Fort Gaines Road via Kennards are shown 
on land district maps and plats of Districts 14, 13, 2, and 3 of the 
1827 surveys of original Lee County: Records of Surveyor-General 
Department, Atlanta. 


Kennards Ferry (and Settlement) on Kinchafonee Creek was in lot 5 of 
Dist. 2., Platbook PPPP, idem. 


The route alternately called "Harrods Trail," "Kennards Path," or 
"Trail to Fort Gaines" is shown on the 1819-20 maps and plats for 
Districts 5 and 4 of original Early County: Records of Surveyor- 
General Department, Atlanta. 


(21) 


(22) 


(23) 


(24) 


(25) 


(26) 


(27) 


(28) 


(29) 
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The trace ran by today's Edison and Morgan, Georgia. 


The Fort Perry-Fort Gaines Road is nearly completely shown in the 1827 
surveys for original Lee and Muscogee Counties, in both the land dis- 

trict maps and platbooks: Records of the Surveyor-General Department, 
Atlanta. 


Judge Thomas Stocks traveled this route on a land-viewing expedition 

to Alabama in 1819; see his "Memorandum Taken on My Tour to Pensacola..." 
April 1819, p. 1, original in the papers of the late Dr. T. B. Rice of 
Greensboro, Georgia. The route was then well defined. 


Substantial parts of the "Jackson Trail" are shown on the map and plats 
of Dist. 2 of lee, 1827 survey, and on the maps and plats for Districts 
2, 8, 12, 15, and 21 of the 1819-20 surveys for original Early County: 
Records of Surveyor-General Department, Atlanta. 


On the documents for Early County, the route is occasionally named 
"Jackson's Trail." 


J. B. Clements mentions that in 1836 an Irwin County road commission 
Was appointed to cut a road from Irwinville, the county seat, across 
the Alapaha to intersect Charles Thigpen's road near the head of 
Ochlocknee River: see his History of Irwin County (Foote & Davies, 
Atlanta, 1932), p. 167. The Thigpen Trail passed the upper waters 
of the Ochlocknee. 


The Fort Gaines-Fort Scott Roads are named and shown on the land dis- 
trict maps for the original 1820 surveys of Early County: Records 
Surveyor-General Department, Atlanta. 


Letter from Adjutant and Inspector General's Office to the Secretary 
of War, dated January 28, 1819, "Letter Book No. 5 from May 29, 1818, 
to December 30, 1821," p. 173, original in the National Archives. 
This source says building on the fort started in September, 1816. In 
December of that year the place was abandoned, but was re-occupied in 
April or May of 1818. 


The Pensacola Road, mentioned below, was also a "Three-Notch Road," 
and is called by that name today. Even streets where that early 
route ran are now called Three Notch streets: for example, take the 
main thoroughfare of Troy, Alabama. 


Clarence Edwin Carter, ed., The Territorial Papers of the United States, 
VoleNLLL}}.p. 8.37 0fn > "73% 


"Field Notes," Vol. 39, pp. 49 ff. for T. 3 N. R. 15 E., Sec. 21, 4, 
32, surveyed 3rd quarter 1821; and "Field Notes," Vol. 51, pp. 323 
ff (332), T. 8N. R. 29 E., Sec. 31, surveyed 1st quarter 1823; Land 
Records of Alabama, office of the Secretary of State, Montgomery. 
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(30) 


(31) 


(32) 


(33) 


(34) 


(35) 
(36) 


(37) 


(38) 


(39) 


(40) 


In the Indian troubles of late 1817 and early 1818, some 285 "citizens" 
took refuge in the stockade at Fort Gaines. Some of these people had 
settled in the area, but the majority were probably migrating through 
the region. 


Peter A. Brannon, "The Three Notch Road," Arrow Points, Vol. 7, No. 3, 
Sept. 1923, pp. 35-38. 


Colonel Sam Dale offered to show the government how to lay out a route 
along substantially the same course as the Pensacola Road in 1818, thus 
showing this way was known, cf. Samuel B. Shields' letter to the 
Secretary of War, dated November 16, 1818, Carter, The Territorial 


Papers of the United States, op. cit., Vol. XVIII, pp. 470-471. See 
Sateniantts Exhibit No. Ol. 


Acts of the General Assembly of the State of Georgia, November-December, 
, “Resolutions of the Senate,” December 15, 1923, pp. 236-237. The 
road was opened between August and November of 1823; cf. p. 236, idem. 


Folks Huxford, The History of Brooks County, Georgia, McGregor, Athens, 
Georgia, 1949, pp. ll-lo. a ae at 


In the subject area strips of the Miccosukee Path are shown running 
from near present Fargo on the Suwannee toward Statenville; see Map 

of Dist. 13 of original Appling County. To the east of the Okefenokee, 
it is also depicted and named on the Map of Dist. 1 of original Wayne 
County: Records of the Surveyor-General Department, Atlanta. 


This commercial name is properly rosin, not resin. 


The cattle of the time were descended from colonial stock, and although 
lively and independent, were not of high quality. They were called 
"horned cattle," or "piney woods cattle." A good steer would hardly 
run over 400 pounds dressed. 


These marks and brands were registered with the county ordinary in 
Georgia. 


Frank L. Owsley, "The Pattern of Migration and Settlement on the 
Southern Frontier," The Journal of Southern History, Vol. XI, Feb.- 
Nov. 1945, pp. Ve Bae be O e 


An excellent discussion of early cotton raising in the U. S. can be 
found in A. C. True, Ed., The Cotton Plant, Bull. 33, Office of 

Experiment Stations, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, G.P.0., Washington, 
1896, pp. 30-43; and with respect to the subject area, pp. 225-237. 


The Sea Island (black seed) cotton fiber was long, sometimes upwards 
of two inches in length. It was originally pulled from the seed by 
hand. The short-staple cotton of an inch or less was too short to 
free in that manner except at great cost in labor. 


(41) 


(42) 
(43) 
(4+ ) 


(45) 


(46) 


(47) 


(48) 
(49) 


(50) 
(51) 


(52) 
(53) 
(54) 


(55) 


(56) 
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James L. Watkins, Production and Price of Cotton for One Hundred Years 
Miscellaneous Series, Bull. No. 9, Division of Statistics, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, G.P.0., Washington, p. 6, Table I. 
Ibid., p. 8, Table ARK 


The famous and beautiful Sea Island (or black seed) cotton would not 


_ do well if grown more than 30 miles from the sea in southeast Georgia 


and northeast Florida. 


For the accounts of the subject area see the section of this study 
dealing with the physical regions of the subject area. 


Benjamin Hawkins, "A Viatory or Journal of Distances and Observations,” 
unpublished ms. in the Library of Congress, "Rout from James Burges's" 
(to the Chattahoochee), circa, 1799. 


Benjamin Hawkins, A Sketch of the Creek Country, 1798 and 1799, Ameri- 
cus Book Co., Americus, Georgia, 1930, p. 22 (originally published at 
Savannah in 1848 as Vol. III, of Georgia Historical Society Collections). 


Caleb Swan, “Position and State of Manners and Arts in the Creek, or 
Muscogee Nation in 1791," Schoolcraft's Indian Tribes, Philadelphia, 
1855, Vol. V, pp. 251-283 (256). SP as a 


Ibid., p. 256. 


Naval stores consisted originally of tar and pitch derived from the 
yellow pine; later the term was applied to spirits of turpentine and 
rosin; See Chapter 3 of this section on Economic Resources in this 


report. 
See discussion of the Forbes Purchase, page 


John H. Goff, "The Old Sunbury Road," Georgia Mineral Newsletter, Vol. 
Viii, No. 3, Autum, 1955, pp. 116-122, including map. 


The Altamaha has several mouths; Darien is located on the north outlet 
called the "Rifle Cut." 


See Chapter 1 of this section on Rivers and River Navigation in this 
report. 


See reference 69, in Chapter 5 of this section on Economic and Financial 
Conditions in this report. 


For mention of the "Old Settlement Road," see Chapter 2 of this section 
on Roads and Trails in this report. It was the first route running 
directly westward into the subject area from the east. 


Alex. S. McQueen, History of Charlton County, Stein, Atlanta, 1932, pp. 
23-25 e 
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(57) 


(58) 


(59) 


(60) 


(61) 
(62) 
(63) 
(64) 


(65) 


(66) 


(67) 


(68) 
(69) 


To counteract the French who established themselves at Biloxi, Mobile, 
and New Orleans, the Spanish very early had a stockade on Pensacola 
Bay. The present Pensacola site, however, began in 1763 when the 
English started developing the place after the acquisition of Florida 
from the Spaniards. 


Pursuant to the agreement of 1802 whereby Georgia ceded her western 
country to the federal government, the latter was to establish a land 
office. The government actually opened two such agencies in 1803-- 
one at St. Stephens and another at Washington, near Natchez. 


For a discussion of the early bank at St. Stephens, see the "Tombeckbe 
Bank" in Chapter 5 of this section on Economic and Financial Conditions 
in this report. 

Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789-1945, Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, 1949, Data Series P 152-143. 

Ibid., Series N 13-18. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 


Ross M. Robertson, History of the American Econo Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., New York, 1955, p. 131. : 


Augustin Smith Clayton, A Compilation of the Laws of the State of 


Georgia, 1800-1810. 

Duyckinch, Augusta, 1812, Act of December 6, 1810, pp. 588-595. 

L.Q.C. Lamar, A Compilation of the Laws of Georgia, 1810-1819, Hannon, 
Augusta, 1821, p. 74; and Augustin Smith Clayton, op. cit., Act of 
Lamar, op. cit., p. 884. 

Ibid., Act of December 16, 1815, pp. 85-92. 


Ibid., Act of December 15, 1818, pp. 94-102. 


Other works consulted but not cited: 


Chapter 1: 


N.B. The mileages and distances shown in the text are from the Annual 
nope of the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, cited in 
reference 1, supra. 


(a) John H. Goff, "The Steamboat Period in Georgia," The Georgia. 
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(>) 
(c) 
(4) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 
(hn) 
(1) 
(3) 


Chapter 3: 
(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) 
(e) 
(f) 


(g) 


Historical Quarterly, Vol. XII, No. 3, Sept., 1928, pp. 236-254, 
Ww map. 


William E. Martin, Internal ape ovenents in Alabama, Johns Hopkins 
University Studies, Series XX, No. 4, ° 


J. H. Martin, Columbus, Georgia. 


E. H. Hinton, A Monograph entitled "A Historical Sketch of the 
Evolution of Trade and Transportation at Columbus, Georgia, 
Southern Freight Association, 1912. 


John C. Butler, Historical Record of Macon and Central Georgia, 
Burke, Macon, 1879. 


Thomas McAdory Owen, History of Alabama, S. J. Clarke, Chicago, 
1921, Vol. I, pp. 232-233, p. 255, passim. 
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Albert J. Pickett, History of Alabama...and Georgia and Mississippi, 


Charleston, 1851, Vol. I. 


Mrs. Etta B. Worsley, Columbus on the Chattahoochee, Columbus, 
Georgia, 1951. 


U. B. Phillips, A History of Transportation in the Eastern Cotton 


Belt to 1860, MacMillan Co., New York, 1913. 


Albert Burton Moore, History of Alabama, University, Alabama, 193+. 


James L. Watkins, King Cotton, New York, 1908. 


James C. Ballagh, ed., The South in the Building of the Nation 
Vol. V (Economic History of the South), Southern Hist. Publication 


Society, Richmond, 1909. 
Lewis Cecil Gray and Esther Katherine Thompson, History of Agri- 


culture in the Southern United States to 1860, Carnegie Institu- 
tion, Washington, 1933, Vol. I. 


E. J. Donnell, History of Cotton, Sutton & Co., New York, 1872. 


B. F. Riley, Alabama As It Is, 3rd Ed., Brown Printing Company, 
Montgomery, 1593. 


William Darby, The Emigrant's Guide, Kirk & Mercein, New York, 
1818. 


Roland M. Harper, Economic Bot of Alabama, Monograph 8, Ala. 
Geological Survey, University, Ala. 1913. 
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(n) 


(i) 
(5) 


(x) 


(1) 


(m) 


(n) 


(0) 


(p) 


(q) 


(r) 


(s) 


(+) 


(u) 


Chapter }; 
N.B. 


George White, Historical Collections of Georgia, Pudney & Russell, 
New York, 1854. 


Statistics of the State of Georgia, Williams, Savannah, 1849. 


U. B. Phillips, A History of Transportation in the Eastern Cotton 
Belt to 1860, Macmillan Co., New York, 1913. 


Plantation and Frontier Documents, Vol. II of Documentary History 
of American Industrial Society, A. H. Clarke Co., Cleveland, 1909. 


Sidney Walter Martin, Florida in the Territorial Days, University 
of Georgia Press, Athens, 194h 


Charles S. Davis, The Cotton Kingdom in Alabama, Alabama State 
Department of Archives & History, Montgomery, 1939. 


Thomas P. Janes, Hand-Book of the State of Georgia, 2nd Ed., Atlanta, 
1876. 


Thomas Perkins Abernethy, The Formative Period in Alabama, 1815-1828 
No. 6 of the Historical and Patriotic Series, Alabama State Dept. 
of Archives & History, 1922. 


Roland M. Harper, Resources of Southern Alabama, Special Report 


No. 11, Geological Survey of Alabama, University, Alabama, 1920. 


J. D. B. DeBow, The Industrial Resources, Etc., of the Southern 
and Western States, DeBow's Review, New Orleans, Vol. 1; "Alab ~ 
Its History, Progress, Resources, Etc.," pp. 43 ff; "Cotton," pp. 
114 ff; "Florida - Its Resources, Etc.," pp. 334 ff; "Georgia," 


pp. 354 ff. 


Ralph H. Brown, Historical Geography of the United States, Harcourt 
Brace, New York, 1945. 


Emory Q. Hawk, Economie History of the South, Prentice-Hall, New 
York, 1934. 


Saffold Berney, Hand-Book of Alabama, @nd and rev. ed., Roberts & 
Son, Birmingham, 1392. 


In addition to these county histories for the area concerned (where 


available) were used, as were various histories of Georgia and 
Alabama that have been cited elsewhere in this report. 


There is scant definitive, published information on marketing 


methods and market centers in the regions contiguous to the subject 


area. 


The material given above was largely gleaned from a great diver- 


sity of sources read over a period of years. These include articles, 
biographical sketches, county histories, town and city histories, etc. 
Some specific references that should be mentioned are: 
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(a) Lewis Cecil Gray and Esther Katherine Thompson, "The Commercial 
Mechanism of the Carolinas and Georgia, "History of ae owt ture 
in the United States to 1860, Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
Washington, 1933, Vol. 1, pp. 428-433. 


(b) Charles C. Jones, Jr., History of Georgia, Houghton Mifflin, 
Baston;216S3, Vol. Wiives rer mm 


(c) James Curtis Ballagh, ed., The South in the Building of the Nation 


Southern Historical Publication Society, Richmond, 1909, Vol. Vv. 
(a4) U. B. Phillips, A History of Transportation in the Eastern Cotton 
Belt to 1860, McMillan Co., New York, 1913: 
(e) W. Brewer, Alabama: Her History, Resources, War Record and Public 
Men, Barrett & Brown, Montgomery, L072. 


(f) Albert Burton Moore, History of Alabama, University, Ala., 193}. 


(g) E. Merton Coulter, Georgia, A Short History, University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1947. 


(h) Peter J. Hamilton, Colonial Mobile, rev. and enlarged ed., First 
National Bank of Mobile, 1952. 

(i) U. B. Phillips, Plantation and Frontier Documents: 1649-1863, 
A. H. Clark Co., Cleve » Vol. : 


(j) George Gillman Smith, The Story of Georgia and the Georgia People, 
32-1860, Franklin Printing Co., Macon, 1900. 


17 , 
(xk) Thomas P. Janes, Handbook of the State of Georgia, 2nd ed., 
Atlanta, 1876. rare 


(1) Saffold Berney, Handbook of Alabama, 2nd and rev. ed., Roberts, 
Birmingham, Alabama, 1092. 


(m) Sidney Walter Martin, Florida During the Territorial Days, Univ. 
of Georgia Press, Athens, 1944. 


(n) Thomas Perkins Abernethy, The Formative Period in Alabama, 1815- 
1828, Alabama State Department of Archives and History, Historical 
and Patriotic Series No. 6, Brown Printing Co., Montgomery, 1922. 


(o) Adiel Sherwood, Gazetteer of the State of Georgia, lst ed., 1827. 


(p) R. W. Patrick, Florida Fiasco, University of Georgia Press, Athens, 
1954. (Discusses St. Marys River area; mentions Coleraine, "Center - 


ville," Traders Hill, p. 42.) 


(aq) Charles Vignoles, Observations Upon the Floridas, Bliss and White, 
New York, 1823. 
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(r) Alfred Holt Stone, "The Cotton Factorage System in the Southern 
States, "The American Historical Review, Vol. XX, October, 1914 - 


July, 1915, pp. 557-565. 


Chapter 5: 
(a) Robert Taylor Segrest, "History of Banking in Georgia before 1865," 
Master's thesis, at the University of Georgia, 1933. 


(bo) Paul Studenski and Herman E. Krooss, Financial History of the 
United States, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1952. 


(c) F.C. James, The Economics of Money and Banking, 3rd Ed., Ronald 
Press, New York. 
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SECTION VI 


MIGRATION AND POPULATION 


For a generation before 1795 the westward march of the American people 
was halted while independence was won, a workable government system estab- 
lished, Indians subdued, and foreign intrigue swept from the borderlands. 
Now frontiersmen were ready to move again as Jay's Treaty, Wayne's victory, 
the Treaty of Greenville, and Pinckney's Treaty cleared the way. From New 
Reena, the Middle States, and the South, they came to the area beyond the 
Appalachian Mountains. 

Unusually choice lands were not the magnets which drew these pioneers 
toward the frontier for the best spots had already been appropriated by the 
bolder spirits who had ventured across the Appalachians just after the Revo- 
lution the valleys of eastern Tennessee, the Nashville basin, the limestone 
areas of Kentucky, and the Ohio River lowlands. Settlers who went west dur- 
ing those years were less concerned with finding ideal conditions in their 
new homes than escaping bad conditions in the old. In each section contrib- 
uting to the migration, people were discontented and anxious to be on the 
move. Those who had settled in these choice areas either returned or sent 
back word of the advantages of the regions which they had selected, and 
while communication was Celmitéve! the desire to emigrate was encouraged by 
these reports. 

Whatever reasons activated them, they were on the march, and the pop- 
ulation of the west was rapidly elie ad This expansion is ty, 


shown by the population figures in Table 6, page 160, taken from census 


figures. 
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Population Figures, Southeast and Midwest 


Alabama 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

North Carolina 
Ohio 

South Carolina 
Tennessee 


Virginia 


Twelfth Census of the United States 1900 


Table 6 
1790-1820 
1820 2215108 
127, 900 
341, 000 252,500 
55,000 12,000 
147, 000 24,500 
564, 000 406,500 
153,500 76,500 
9, 000 5,000 
75,500 40,500 
66, 500 21,000 
639, 000 555,500 
581,500 231,500 
503,000 415,000 
4.23, 000 262, 000 
1,065,500 974, 500 


1800 


162,500 


9» 900 


221, 000 


9,000 


478,000 


45,500 
345, 500 
105, 500 


880, 000 


Volume I - Population Part 1 


1790 


82,500 


73,500 


394 , 000 


249,000 
35,500 
747, 500 
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To assist further in picturing the pattern of migration, the map on 
page 161 was prepared. This is a combination taken from "Westward Expan- 
sion," (1) showing the main routes of travel to the west and south from 
1795 to 1830. This map becomes a little clearer if one refers to the map 
showing roads and trails, Exhibit "E," opposite page 90. 

At the end of the eighteenth century there were few routes to the west 
from New England, The route through upper New York state, later followed 
by the Erie Canal, had not been opened. From Pennsylvania and Maryland the 
Forbes Road and Braddocks Road led to the forks of the Ohio near Pittsburg. 
From here settlers floated down the Ohio River to Ohio, tid ian and Illinois 
territories and to Kentucky, and some west further into Missouri, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi, and some even came back up the Tennessee River, the Wabash, 
and Mississippi as settlement progressed westward. 

From Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina trails led to the 
celebrated Cumberland Gap into Tennessee and Kentucky and on into western 
Tennessee, northern Alabama, and south to Mississippi and southwestern 
Alabama. 

From Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina came the Fall Line 
Road and the Upper Road converging at what is now Columbus, Georgia, thence 
diverging into scuthwestern Alabama and Mississippi. These routes through 
Georgia and Alabama were shown more in detail on the map, Exhibit "Eso 
opposite page 90. It will be noted that all of the principal routes of 
migration to Alabama and Mississippi lay north and west of subject lands. 

After studying these routes of travel, it is interesting to examine 
more carefully the population figures in Table 6, page 160. In the period 
from 1790 to 1810, the new states and territories gained in population more 


than did the original states, and it cannot be said that at that time the 
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original states were crowded. 

In 1790 Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina had a combined 
population of 1,390,000. Georgia's population was 82,500, and the popule- 
tion of Tennessee and Kentucky was 109,000. Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina are linked here as they were the principal sources of set- 
tlers for Georgia and Tennessee and Kentucky in the early 1800's. They 
were established areas with a substantial population, and this population 
Was growing enough so they could provide a supply of emigrants to the new 
west. The records all indicate, as do the early writers, that most of the 
early settlers of Georgia as a state came from North and South Carolina and 
a few from Virginia. There was a similarity of soil, vegetation, and cli- 
mate between these four states, and a similarity in social and cultural back- 
ground that induced those emigrating from these states to head south. On 
the other hand, conditions in the Middle Atlantic and New England states 
differed materially, and there was much less interest in the South among 
these emigrants. 

In 1800 Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina had a population 
of 1,703,000, an increase in ten years of 313,000, or 22.5%. Kentucky and 
Tennessee had grown to 326,000 people, an increase of 217,500, or 200%, but 
Georgia had only grown by 80,000 people from 82,500 in 1790 to 162,500 in 
1800, a 100% growth. 

In 1810 Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina showed 1,945,000 
people, 242,000 more than the previous census, or a 14.2% increase. Kentucky 
and Tennessee in the meantime had expanded from 326,000 to 668,000, a growth 
of 342,000, or 105%, while Georgia had increased to 252,000, an increase of 
90,000, or 55%. 

Migration to Georgia was comparatively simple compared to the trip 
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through the foothills and the mountains that had to be crossed to reach the 
western territory. Yet, in spite of these difficulties, in 20 years Kentucky 
and Tennessee grew from 109,500 to 668,000, an increase of 558,500, while 
Georgia grew from 82,500 to 252,500, or 170,000 people. It is obvious that 
people felt Georgia had less to offer than the western lands. This increase 
was in the face of the cheap land available in Georgia. There are no cen- 
sus figures for Alabama until 1820, but the figures for Mississippi jn 1800 
and 1810 included Alabama for it was part of Mississippi territory. It will 
be noted that in 1810 the population of the entire Mississippi territory 

was 40,350. The census figures for 1820 show a population for Mississippi 
of 75,500 and Alabama of 127,900. This increase in Alabama was phenomenal 
for a census taken by the state in 1818 shows approximately 29,000. (2) 
None of this growth included that part of subject territory lying in Alabama 
for the lands were not opened for settlement until after 1820. 

The first white people to dwell in the Fort Jackson grant were not set- 
tlers who arrived to begin taking over that area after the treaty. Actually, 
prior to the coming of the first permanent residents, there were whites liv- 
ing in the Creek Nation, some of whom resided in the subject area of the 
study. These individuals were known as "Indian countrymen." Over the years 
they had become increasingly numerous among the Indians, not only with the 
Creeks, but also among other tribes of the Southeast as well. Caleb Swan, 
who visited the Muscogees as a government agent in 1790, said at that date 
there were some 300 such people living in the Creek Nation. (3) 

These Indian countrymen were a curious group, consisting of a mixture 
of traders, packhorsemen, villains, renegades, deserters, good men, out- 
laws, murderers, government agents, and so on. Some were honest, but as 


a class they were looked upon as dubious characters. Many of them were 
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Americans, but there was a sprinkling of other nationalities--Spanish, 
French, Dutch, Irish, and British. Among the English-speaking element there 
was a substantial number of people who were Tories and Loyalists during the 
Revolution. They had left, or had been forced out of, the older sections 

to the east after that war, and some of them had removed to the Indian coun- 
try from Florida when that territory. was handed back to the Spanish by the 
British in 1783. 

This Tory element contained some capable and intelligent people who 
were influential in Creek affairs. Many of the more aggressive Indians 
learned much of the whiteman's business methods from these people and grew 
and prospered, some as traders, others as Stock raisers and farmers. This 
influence was felt by the Americans for many years, and the background of 
training is reflected in treaty negotiations for land, for many of these 
experienced Indians had great influence and authority in the nation. 

We know little about these Indian countrymen except for their names. 
Indeed, most of them probably were anxious to have as little learned about 
themselves and their whereabouts as possible. A few of them, however, like 
Timothy Barnard, Robert Grierson, Richard Bailey, James McQueen, and sev- 
eral others, played a civilizing role by establishing well-known settlements, 
laying out trails, and opening trade. 

Three of these prominent Indian countrymen lived in the subject area; 
one of them, Jim Burgess, had resided on the upper side of what is now Bain- 
bridge, Georgia, since Revolutionary days. For a while he served as a deputy 
to Colonel Benjamin Hawkins, the Indian agent. Burgess had a half-breed 
Creek family which removed to the extreme lower tip of the territory left 
to the Creeks in Alabama, in the area below today's Eufaula. Perhaps some 


of them also emigrated to Florida. Another white resident was Noah Harad, 
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or Harrard, who lived on the upper side of what is now Fort Gaines. He 
helped open a trading path to Pensacola that became a part of the Hartford- 
Fort Gaines-Fort Crawford Road. And still another white man who lived in 
the area was Theophilus Perryman who resided on the lower Chattahoochee, 
somewhere below the boundaries of present Early and Seminole Counties. 
Maybe at the time of the cession Perryman had died, but his half-breed sons 
at least lived in the area mentioned and were friendly to the Americans. 
The descendants of these men keep the names that have been mentioned and 
have generally been prominent in the affairs of the Creeks in the West. 

There was also indication of a few early settlers, or "intruders," 
as they were called, who moved into the extreme eastern end or around Fort 
Gaines, for they were mentioned by Robert Irvin to Colonel Arbuckle (Com- 
mander at Fort Scott) in December of 1817. (4) ‘Thus, at the time of the 
Fort Jackson cession, there were few white people in the subject portion of 
the area ceded and few on its borders. 

In contrast to this condition was the situation north and west of the 
Ohio, in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois Territories. In Ohio long before the 
final defeat of the Indians in 1794 by General Anthony Wayne, settlers had 
crossed over into Indian territory contrary to law and started to carve their 
homesites out of the wilderness. Shortly after the founding of the confed- 
eracy troops were dispatched to dispossess and turn back these intruders in 
Indian territory. However, the land seeker was not to be discouraged and 
continued to push westward beyond the established frontier. When what is 
now eastern Indiana was opened for settlement, many squatters were already 
there. A large area in central western Indiana was acquired from the Indians 
in 1809, but not offered for sale until 1816. The journals of early travel- 


ers through Indiana before and after the War of 1812 spoke of extensive 
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settlements and development along the Wabash River. The history of early 
Indiana indicates that quite a few of her early settlers were from Virginia 
and North Carolina. Thus, in the face of the cheap lands in Georgia and the 
comparative facility to reach them, there were many who preferred the long 


journey to the more expensive lands north of the Ohio. 
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(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
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SECTION VII. LAND POLICIES AND DEVELOPMENT 


Chapter 1 - The National Scene 


Prior to the American Revolution the western lands were the problem 
of the individual colonies and the British Government. While there was 
dispute among the colonies as to ownership of lands west of the Alleghenies, 
the principal difficulty was with the Indians. As long as the white man 
intended only to trade with the Indians, the problem was not too great, but 
as the westward movement developed, difficulties with the Indians as to 
territory began, and in 1763 the King of England issued a proclamation for- 
bidding settlement or grants of land west of the Alleghenies. Little atten- 
tion was paid to this, but the increased hostility of the Indians did inhibit 
western migration. Then, during the Revolutionary War, migration slowed, 
for the Indians, particularly in New York and New England, were in active 
war against the settlers and many settlers fled back to the eastern settle- 
ments. 

At the end of the Revolutionary War and the beginning of the Confedera- 
tion, the western lands were the principal source of revenue in sight for 
the Federal Government. The states and Federal Government both were prac- 
tically bankrupt, and the dream of vast revenue from the sale of public lands 
was a bright star in the future of the nation. 

Before these areas could become a source of revenue, they had to be- 
come the property of the Federal Government, and this was a major point in 
the formation of the original confederation of states. The smaller colonies 
of the north did not have the vast western areas as did the central and 


southern states, and they proposed that the lands of the other states be 
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ceded to the Confederation for the good of all. This was a topic of debate 
and negotiation for months, but all states finally agreed on the policy. 

The first formal cession was from New York in 1783; the next from Vir- 
ginia in 1784. Most of the balance of the cessions were completed by 1790 
except that the final articles of Agreement and Cession between Georgia and 
the United States were not ratified until June 16, 1802. (1) 

Speculation in land did not begin until after the New England colonies 
had become established. The early French were essentially fur traders and 
had no interest in the land as such. The missionaries made their life among 
the Indians and required ground for their missions only. The colonies were 
originally conceived as trading centers to generate commerce for the mother 
country, but in general the colonists as individuals were seeking freedom 
rather than wealth. The original charters granted by the Kings of England 
were more for the purpose of political control of the territory than for 
the value of the land granted, but as the colonies became established and 
wealth began to accumulate, the prospect of great wealth from the subdivision 
and sale of land developed in the minds of certain people. To the original 
colonists there seemed to be no value in land because the supply was so vast, 
and their prime concern was to wrest an existence from the forest in which 
they lived. As the colonies grew and families expanded, the urge for land 
developed. The land was still the property of the King or his grantees, 
and it was difficult for the little man to acquire ownership of a parcel 
suitable to his needs. This was the beginning of the interest in acquiring 
large tracts for subdivision into smaller units. The hope of attaining 
wealth through the developments of large tracts built up pressure on col- 
onies and King for charters and grants. The first large grant of land was 


in 1661 by the colony of Massachusetts to a group of individuals for a large 
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tract in Maine at a price of 400 pounds. This was known as the tenuate 
Purchase," but no effort was made to develop this until 1753. (2) 

The first definite move for a large tract of western land was in 1748 
when a group of Virginians, calling themselves "The Ohio Company," (not to 
be confused with the later Ohio Company) obtained a grant of 500,000 acres 
west of the Alleghenies adjacent to Virginia. The next year another group 
of Virginians received 800,000 acres nearby granted by both the Governor 
and the Council of Virginia. (3) 

As the desire for these grants increased, favoritism and collusion in- 
creased, and many of the early grants were obtained through methods that 
would be considered unethical today. These efforts at colonization created 
the trouble with the Indians which brought about the proclamation of 1763 
mentioned above. (4) 

After the Revolution and the establishment of the Continental Congress, 
with the ownership of the western lands established, the problem was how 
best to dispose of them to produce revenue. There were two theories for 
disposal of the Public Domain--the Southern system, which involved a grant 
by warrant of unappropriated land to be located as the grantee wished, and 
the New England system which was a system of prior surveys by township. The 
latter method prevailed in our present system of land survey. (5) The first 
Land Ordinance was passed by the Continental Congress on May 20, 1785. (6) 

The first of the development companies seeking lands from the Public 
Domain was the "Ohio Company." It originally received a grant of 1,500,000 
acres. The price of the land was that fixed in the Land Ordinance, one 
dollar per acre, with an allowance of one-third of a dollar for bad land 
and incidental charges. Thus, the nominal price was reduced to 66-2/3 cents 


per acre. Payment was permitted in government certificates of indebtedness 
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which were then worth only about 12 cents on the dollar, so the actual 
price was only about eight or nine cents per acre. Payment was to be made 
$500,000.00 with the signing of the contract, $500,000.00 upon completion 


of the survey, and the balance in six equal payments. (7) The company made 


its first payment, but was unable to continue its payments. They were fi- 


nally granted 964,285 acres for the $500,000.00 in certificates that they 
had paid. (8) 

In 1788 John Cleve Symmes of New Jersey was granted 1,000,000 acres 
at 66-2/3 cents per acre, payable in certificates of indebtedness. The 
boundaries specified did not contain the area estimated, and he was aivenh 
patents on 248,540 acres, for which the government received $70,455.00 in 
certificates. (9) 

Historians indicate that based on the depreciated values in specie of 
land warrants and certificates of the public debt, these lands cost the de- 
velopers between eight and thirteen cents per acre. 

While these sales from the Federal Government were in progress, other 
Sales from the states to private groups were also consummated. At the end 
of the Revolutionary War there was still controversy between Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and New York as to the ownership of western New York. In 
December, 1786, New York, in return for political authority over the terri- 
tory, conveyed to Massachusetts title to that part of New York state lying 
west of a line from the Pennsylvania border north through Seneca Lake to 
Lake Ontario, containing more than 6,000,000 acres. 

Massachusetts thus owned a vast tract of western land subject to extin- 
guishing the Indian title. In April, 1788, Oliver Phelps and Nathaniel 
Gorham made an offer which was accepted to purchase the entire tract for 


$1,000,000, payable in Massachusetts consolidated scrip, then selling for 
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30% of its face value. Payment was to be made in three annual installments, 
the purchaser to extinguish the Indian title. 

Phelps and Gorham extinguished the Indian title for an undetermined 
sum in July of 1788 for the easterly 2,600,000 acres. They made their first 
payment to the state of Massachusetts, and the 2,600,000 acres was conveyed 
to them. The value of Massachusetts scrip-rose rapidly, and they were un- 
able to complete the purchase and relinquished the westerly two-thirds of 
their original purchase. Robert Morris subsequently bought this area from 
the state of Massachusetts. Phelps was able to dispose of a large portion 
of his holding, but he was finally left with 1,200,000 acres which Robert 
Morris purchased from him for 30,000 pounds in Massachusetts currency (about 
$133,000.00, or approximately 11 cents per acre) in November of 1790. In 
March of 1791 Robert Morris and others purchased the remaining two-thirds 
of the original Massachusetts area mentioned above, approximately 4,000,000 
acres, for 45,000 pounds in Massachusetts currency, or about $200,000.00, 
which indicates a price of five cents per acre. Morris' associates bought 
about 700,000 acres of this tract which contained approximately 4,000,000 
acres, leaving Morris with approximately 3,300,000 acres. (10) 

Morris quickly resold the 1,200,000 acres purchased from Phelps & Gorham 
to Sir William Pulteney and his associates for 75,000 pounds, or $333,000.00 
(approximately 28 cents per acre), giving him a profit of approximately 
250%. (11) 

Morris setabout at once disposing of the western portion, and in 1792 
Theophile Gazenove, as agent for a group of Dutch bankers, contracted to 
purchase from Morris 1,500,000 acres of the westerly portion of the Genesee 
lands for 112,500 pounds sterling, cash. Morris was to survey the land and 


extinguish the Indian title. In the meantime, his son in London had sold 
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the remaining 1,500,000 acres of the Genesee lands to the Dutch bankers. 
It took Morris some time to extinguish the Indian title, which he accom- 
plished for an undetermined amount, but not until 1797. (12) 

Paul Demund Evans, in his book, "The Holland Land Company," goes a bit 
more into detail as to these transactions. He states that the Holland 
bankers purchased 1,500,000 acres at a price of $550,000.00, or 37 cents 
per acre, and 1,800,000 acres at $515,000.00, or 28 cents per acre. Since 
Morris paid approximately five cents per acre for this land, or $165,000.00, 
his profit was approximately $900,000.00. In 1793 they formed a company 
and sold shares in approximately 2,600,000 acres of land. Interest was 
five to five and a half per cent, and the shares were priced at $395.00. 
Evans writes that the Dutch bankers expended a total of $1,580,000 and sold 
$2,660,000 in shares, thus realizing a profit of over a million dollars in 
the two negotiations, a profit of about 170%, and they still held some 
land. (13) 

These properties were then subdivided intottracts and various programs 
set up to sell the lands, some at retail and some wholesale. 

The Dutch employed various programs to dispose of their lands, but sales 
were small compared to the total acreage of lands involved. Im 1820 it was 
estimated that 1,750,000 acres remained unsold. Much of the land sold was 
on purchase contracts and leases, and there was dissatisfaction among the 
settlers over the excessive burden of debt they had to carry. (14) 

Various efforts were made from time to time to dispose of the holdings, 
and various tracts were disposed of to different groups who ultimately liq- 
uidated the purchase contracts. Finally, in 1836, the Holland Land Company 
was completely eliminated. (15) 


It is difficult to accurately depict the history of the Holland Land 
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Company development because it was such a far-flung enterprise, but it is 
obvious that even under the favorable conditions and terms that were offered 
by these companies, settlement was a long-time process. A significant state- 
ment was made in 1827 at a convention of delegates from the several counties 
comprising the Holland Purchase to consider "relations subsisting between 
the Holland Company and the settlers on the said purchase, and to propose 
some remedy by which the settlers may be alleviated." 

Sakolski, at the beginning of his chapter dealing with the Holland 
Land Companies, makes the following statements: 

",..1t illustrates correctly the difficulty in the way of filling 

up rapidly large areas of unoccupied waste lands with settlers 

whose single occupation is agricultural production. It points 

out, moreover, the desirability, if not the necessity, of the 

investment of large sums (in addition to the primary cost of 

the soil) by the owners of undeveloped sections, to foster 

and encourage the growth of the country. 

"If the whole Holland Purchase was brought to the condition of a 

garden, capable of yielding agricultural products to any given 

extent, it might be the means of affording a very comfortable 

support to the inhabitants, but would never enable them to pay 

for their farms, until capital is invested in rearing towns and 

manufacturies to purchase and consume the surplus products, and 

thus react upon the value of the land." (16) 

In 1786 Connecticut legislators resolved to sell the land in the Western 
Reserve east of the Cuyahoga River at 50 cents an acre. This was land re- 
tained by Connecticut when the states originally ceded their western lands 
to the Confederation. Only one sale of 24,000 acres along the Mahoning 
River in 1790 was made under this program. Certain Connecticut citizens 
_were granted 500,000 acres along the western end of the Reserve in 1792, 
known as the Firelands, for damage to their property during the Revolution. 
In 1793 the state tried again to sell the lands with no success. (17) 

In 1795 a new eight-man committee was appointed to sell the tract for 


not less than $1,000,000 in one parcel, unsurveyed and unmeasured. At the 
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time it was estimated that the tract contained 3,000,000 acres. By this 
time the availability of the tract was widely known and there were several 
bidders. It was sold in 1795 to a group of 35 parties, citizens of Connec- 
ticut known as the Connecticut Land Company, who gave separate personal 
bonds for their obligations. The price was $1,200,000. It is important 
to note that several groups submitted bids for the property, and included _ 
in the successful group were several individuals who had had experience in 
the past with land speculation. The most prominent land developer in this 
group was Oliver Phelps who had had previous development experience in 
western New York. (18) The appraiser calls particular attention to this 
sale as it represents a seller who had tried for some time to dispose of 
the property, and the buyer was a group of business people with experience 
in land development. In addition, there were other bidders to serve as a 
guide. 

This tract was subdivided and disposed of, some in large tracts, some 
at retail. Twelve of the 35 parties formed the Erie Land Company. Appar- 
ently their lands sold, and they prospered. This company continued until 
1812, three years after the dissolution of the Connecticut Company. 

The Connecticut Land Company set up a program for subdivision and sale. 
The standard price was $1.00 per acre which increased as migration increased. 
They built some roads and offered lands free to people who would build saw 
or grist mills and other necessary projects. Other bounties were offered 
as inducements to settlers. Ail this constituted an additional expense to 
the purchasers who were assessed for the expenses of the program. (19) 

Georgia ratified the Constitution in 1788, but part of the basis of 
ratification by the smaller colonies was the cession to the Confederation 


of large areas in the west by the larger colonies. The United States 
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Government then requested a treaty of cession from Georgia of her western 
lands as the other states had done, and Georgia consented to make the ces- 
sion; however, the conditions she laid down were such that the Federal 
Government refused to accept her proposition. Thus, for a while Georgia 
continued to claim title to her western lands, consisting of what is now 
Alabama and Mississippi. Since the state was bankrupt, there were many who 
thought that the western lands would provide Georgia with a substantial 
source of revenue, and in 1789 a group came forward and negotiated with 
the legislature for the purchase of a large tract of her western lands, 
known ah the first Yazoo purchase. This sale did not become effective as 
payments were not made as specified. Subsequently, in 1795, another act 
of the legislature was passed again selling a large tract of western lands 
known as the second Yazoo purchase which in turn was rescinded in 1796. 
These transactions will be discussed in detail subsequently.) Finally, after 
further negotiations, a treaty of Agreement & Cession was ratified between 
Georgia and the United States June 16, 1802. By the terms of this treaty 
Georgia ceded to the United States all of its western lands south of the 
Tennessee border west of the present western border of Georgia, extending 
to the Mississippi River. 

In turn, the Federal Government agreed to pay Georgia $1,250,000 out 
of the proceeds of the first sales of these lands for expenses incurred by 
the state in connection with these lands. The agreement confirmed grants 
previously made by Spain, Great Britain, or the state of Georgia under cer- 
tain conditions. The United States agreed to extinguish the Indian title 
to all the lands in Georgia. 

| With this cession Georgia gave up all ideas of western territory and 


concentrated on the two problems of home--the program of disposing of the 
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lands within her borders and of moving the Indians off of these lands. 
These major sales are summarized on Table 7, page 179, which shows original 
sales from the Federal Government or the states and resales from private 
individuals to private individuals. 

Although land speculation continued in one form or another for gener- 
ations, the great dreams of speculation in huge tracts of western lands 
ended with the Western Reserve and Yazoo land sales. Sakolski sums up the 
end of the era as he writes: 

"The wild land speculation in America, which reached its zenith 

soon after the establishment of the new government under the 

Constitution, steadily and rapidly declined after 1795. At the 

beginning of the new century, public interest in land specula- 

tion had greatly subsided. The collapse of most of the large 

land companies, together with the adoption of a national policy 

to distribute the vast western public domain in small parcels at 

a nominal price, discouraged private land-jobbing schemes. The 

popular contempt for land speculators,-however, persisted, so 

that statesmen and financers for many years thereafter refrained 

from openly associating themselves with wild schemes of land 

development. In the meantime, also, other fields of speculative 
endeavor such as commodities and securities had come into vogue. 

Land speculation, however, was again and again to play its part 

in the annals of pecuniary avarice and greed in the United 

States. ..." (20) 

The Act of 1796 had not successfully solved the problem of disposing 
of western lands, either for the government as a revenue producer, or to 
the settler; Congress continued to debate the question, and the land law 
was amended by the Act of May 10, 1800. This act marked the beginning of 
the credit system. Under this act land was offered for sale in sections 
and half sections; minimum price was fixed at $2.00 per acre, payable in 
specie or evidence of the public debt, one-fourth down and one-fourth in 
two, three, and four years with interest at 6%. A deposit of one-twentieth 
of purchase price was required which would be forfeited if the first one- 


fourth was not paid within forty days. A discount at the rate of eight per 


1787 


1788 


1788 


1791 


L795 


1790 


1791 


1792 


1792 


Table 7 


Principal Large Tracts 
Sold from the Beginning of the Confederation to 1800 


Original Sales 


United States (pages 171-172) 

to 964,000 acres 
the Ohio Company...................-approx. 8 or 9 cents per acre 
United States (page 172) 

to 248,000 acres 
John Cleves Symmes.....sccesceees ..-approx. 8 or 9 cents per acre 


State of Massachusetts (page 172) 
to 2,600,000 acres 
Phelps & Gorham.....sseessceeeeeeee approx. 11-1/2 cents per acre 


State of Massachusetts (page 173) 
to 4,000,000 acres 
Robert Morris. .cccsccccccccccccscvccccees Approx. 5 cents per acre 


State of Connecticut (pages 174-175) 


to 3,000,000 acres 
Connecticut Land Company................approx. 40 cents per acre 


Resales of Large Tracts 


Phelps & Gorham (page 173) 

“to 1,200,000 acres 
Robert Morris (part of above)...........approx. 11 cents per acre 
Robert Morris (page 173) 

to 
Sir William Johnston Pulteney, 1,200,000 acres 

resale of above.......-eeeseeeeees approx. 28 cents per acre 
Robert Morris (pages 173-174) 

to 1,500,000 acres 
a group of Dutch Bankers.........++....+..approx. 37 cents per acre 
Robert Morris (page 174) 

to 1,800,000 acres 


a group of Dutch Bankers..........-...--approx. 28 cents per acre 
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cent per annum for anticipating any of the last three payments were pro- 
vided. This act was made generally applicable to lands south of Tennessee 
on March 3, 1803 (22), and was amended in 1804 to permit sales of quarter 


sections. This act governed the sale of the Public Domain until after 1814. 


Chapter 2 - Georgia Land Policies and Developments 

At the beginning of its history the colony of Georgia was concerned 
chiefly with the problems of existence and not with expansion. On the map, 
Exhibit "C," opposite page 70, is shown the area of early Colonial Georgia. 
This was a very small area compared to the ultimate area of the state. Al- 
though in the early ‘fifties the urge for expansion began, the first major 
expansion was in 1763, as shown on Exhibit "C." Then, in 1773, another 
large expansion occurred, and this constituted the area that comprised the 
portion of the state of Georgia that was cleared of Indians when it joined 
the Union. 

When the state was formed in 1777, the counties of Chatham, Burke, 
Richmond, Effingham, Liberty, Glynn, and Camden were organized from the 
original parishes of the colony, and Wilkes was formed from the last terri- 
tory ceded by the Cherokees in 1773. The legislature of 1784 created the 
counties of Franklin and Washington out of the lands west of the Ogeechee 
ceded in 1783. 

In 1786 settlement in the northern part of Washington County necessi- 
tated the formation of Greene County, and in 1790 Elbert County was formed 
from Wilkes County and Columbia from Richmond. Seven new counties were 
formed in 1793--Screven, Oglethorpe, Bryan, Hancock, Warren, McIntosh, and 
Montgomery, and three more in 1796--Bullock, Jackson, and Jefferson. Clarke 
and Tatnall Counties were formed in 1801, and in 1803 Baldwin, Wilkinson, 
and Wayne Counties were organized from the lands ceded in 1802. 

In 1807 Jasper, Jones, and Morgan Counties were formed from Baldwin 
County, the portion ceded in 1805, and Telfair and Laurens were organized 


from the part of Wilkinson County ceded at the same time. Pulaski County 
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was organized in 1808, Twiggs in 1809, Madison in 1811, and Emmanuel in 1812. 
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Thus, as of the date of the Fort Jackson cession, the portion of Georgia 
freed of Indian title was organized into 39 counties. 

In order to provide the background upon which lands in Georgia were 
distributed, excerpts from pertinent land laws are quoted below: 


"In 1777, after the adoption of the first Constitution of the 
State, the Legislature, by Act approved June 7, 1777, provided 
that: ‘Every free white person, or head of a family, shall be 
entitled to, allotted, and granted him, two hundred acres of 
land, and for every other white person of the said family, fifty 
acres of land, and fifty acres for every negre, the property of 
such white person or family.'--Cobb's Digest, Page 660. 


"The number of acres granted to any head of a family on account 
of negroes, was limited to ten negroes, that is to say, a head 
of a family could not obtain more than 500 acres on account of 
his ownership of slaves. 


"The Act further required that, within six months, the grantee 
must settle, plant, cultivate and live on the same. This time 
was extended to nine months by Act of 1780, and was dispensed 
with in the Act of 1784, but again required by the Act of 1785. 


"This Act of 1777 provided further that: 'No other charge or ex- 
pense, except the rent of two shillings for each hundred acres 
of land as heretofore, shall be laid on the said lands, but the 
expense of surveying and granting the same, for and during the 
space of one year.'--Cobb's Digest, Page 661. 


"Lands were required to be laid out in the form of a square or an 
oblong figure, the length not to be more than double the breadth 
and any person who erected a grist mill on vacant land was to 
have one hundred acres of land reserved until the mill was built 
and fit for use, and he then received a grant for the same; and 
every person building a sawmill was to have five hundred acres 
of land reserved on the same condition. 


"In 1780 the land law was amended and provided as follows: 'That 
every citizen of this State, as well as any citizens of any other 
State, shall be entitled to a grant of land, in the following 
manner, viz; two hundred acres of land for the head of a family, 
and fifty acres for each member of the same, whether white or 
black; to be laid out anywhere in this State, not in the possess- 
ion of the Indians. Provided, that every such person, before he 
shall obtain such grant, shall bring the whole of his family into 

. this State, and himself take and subscribe the oaths of government. 
And provided also, that he shall give security to his honor the 
Governor and Council for settling the same within nine months next 
thereafter.'--Cobb's Digest, Page 663. 
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"Section 25 provided that any person who would give approved 
security to the Governor for erecting proper and effectual 
works for that purpose, should be entitled to a grant of two 
thousand acres for a forge, and two thousand acres for a 
bDloomery, and two thousand acres for a furnace. 


"In 1783 the land law was still further amended and provided 
that: ‘All and every person and persons applying for land 
agreeable to the terms hereinafter mentioned shall be entitled 
to a grant of the same, that is to say, each master or head 
of a family shall be allowed as his own head right, and with- 
out any other or further charges than the office and surveying 
fees, two hundred acres; and such person shall also be per- 
mitted to purchase at the rate of fifty acres for each and 
every head right in his family, on the following terms, that 
is to say, one shilling per acre for the first hundred acres, 
and one shilling and sixpence per acre for the second hundred 
acres, two shillings per acre for the third hundred acres, 

and two shillings and sixpence for the fourth hundred acres, 
and so on in the same progression, according to the number of 
head rights in such family.'--Cobb's Digest, Page 665. 


"This Act provided that: 'The quantity of land granted and 
sold to any one person shall not exceed one thousand acres, 
and that a person applying for a grant should live on and 
cultivate part of the land twelve months before a grant could 
be issued.--Cobb's Digest, Page 665." (23) 


"In 1784 the Counties of Franklin and Washington were created 
and the general land law materially changed. The Act creat- 
ing these counties provided that: ‘Every citizen of this 
State, or of any other of the United States, that shall come 
with an intent to settle, and form an actual residence in this 
State, shall be entitled to a warrant of survey for any quan- 
tity of unlocated lands within the aforesaid counties in man- 
ner aforementioned, so as the same shall not exceed one 
thousand acres to any one person whatsoever. '--Cobb's Digest, 


Page 670. 


"In 1785 the Legislature again changed the land law, continuing 
in force the machinery of the land Acts of February 17, 1783, 
and August 1, 1783, but provided that: ‘The person or persons 
applying for and obtaining such lands, as far as the quantity 
of one thousand acres, shall not be liable or obliged to pay 
any purchase money or consideration for the same, office fees 
only excepted.’ This Act, by the 2d section, was made appli- 
cable to all vacant lands in the Counties of Chatham, Effingham, 
Burke, Richmond, Wilkes, Liberty, Glynn, and Camden. --Cobb 's 
Digest, Page 671. 
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“Another important change made in the land law of 1785 was 
that it required every applicant for land to take and sub- 
scribe the following oath: 'I, AB, do solemly and sin- 
cerely swear (or affirm, as the case may be), that the head 
rights delivered in by me are just and true, and that I have 
not, nor hath any person for me, or in my name, taken up or 
located the head right, or head rights of my family, now 
applied for, either in this, or any other county within this 
State; nor have I, or any other person for me, disposed of, 
or sold the same, so as the head rights of my family may be 
illegally obtained.'--Cobb's Digest, Page 671. 


"The authority to issue warrants of survey under the Act of 
1783 was vested in the Justices of the Peace of the county 
in which the land applied for was located. These Justices 
constituted a Land Court and this Land Court was to hold 
monthly meetings on the first Monday in each month, and as 
many days immediately following the first Monday as might 
be necessary. 


"In 1789, after the adoption of our second Constitution, the 
land laws were still further amended and vested authority in 
three or more Justices of the Peace to issue land warrants, 
which, as we have seen, were directed to the County Surveyor 
of that particular county. The Act of 1789 provided that; 
'No plat of any survey shall hereafter be allowed to pass 
the office of the Surveyor-General, or any County Surveyor, 
which does not clearly set forth the beginning corner of 
such survey, and no County Surveyor shall be allowed to 
proceed in the duties of his office without first giving 
bond, and approved security, in the sum of two thousand 
pounds.'--Cobb's Digest, Page 674." (2h) 


From these laws it would indicate that the people of Georgia intended 
to make its lands available to the small settler at the lowest possible 
cost. However, there were those who had other ideas and who were able to 
engineer some of the greatest frauds of all times. The legislature made 
a few early large grants in recognition of services rendered during the 
Revolution, but these were few in number. 

The land speculation in western lands started in 1789 with the first 
Yazoo sale. 

In 1789 three companies attempted to purchase from Georgia a part of 


her western territory which comprised most of the area of present Alabama 
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and Mississippi. These concerns were the South Carolina Yazoo Company, the 
Virginia Yazoo Company, and the Tennessee Yazoo Company. (25) ‘The General 
Assembly of Georgia passed an act on December 2lst of that year entitled 
"An Act for Disposing of Certain Vacant lands, or Territory, within the 
State." This act provided that two tracts of land, comprehending together 
the whole of the country lying between the Mississippi and Tombigbee Rivers 
and extending from the parallel which crosses the Mississippi at the mouth 
of Cole's Creek (about 31° 45' N.) to the northern boundary of the state, 
together with a third tract lying on the Tennessee River, would, for two 
years from and after the passing of that act, be respectively reserved as 
a& preemption for the three companies...; and that the governor would issue 
grants for these tracts to those concerns if they should, within the term 
of the two years, pay into the public treasury of the state the following 
sums: (26) 

South Carolina Yazoo Company....ecseceeeee$ 66,964.00 

Virginia Yazoo Company.....ccccccccecceees 93,741.00 

Tennessee Yazoo Company..ccccccesccccceses 46,875.0u 

7,500. 

Each company was to receive approximately the following amounts of land: (27) 

South Carolina Yazoo Company.....-.-.+5,000,000 acres 


Virginia Yazoo Company....c..seeeseeee1,000,000 acres 


Tennessee Yazoo Company.....eeceeeeee+3, 900,000 acres 
15, 500, 000 acres 


Later surveys showed the respective areas to be larger than first supposed. 
One much-quoted authority gives the following estimates: (28) 
South Carolina Company.....eoeseeeeeel0,000,000 acres 


Virginia Company. .ceccccccccccceceeeell, 400,000 acres 


Tennessee Company..ecccsecescoeccccee 4,000,000 acres 
25,400,000 acres 


When basing the price on the amount of land the state of Georgia thought 
the area contained, we find the rate was 1.34 cents per acre. On the other 


hand, a price of .82 cents per acre was to have been paid by these companies 
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if the acreage figures determined by later surveys are used. 

An incosiderable sum was paid, in the paper medium of the state, by 
the first two mentioned companies, and they did, within the two years, ten- 
der in payment to the treasurer of the state the whole amount of the pur- 
chase money in evidence of the public debt of the state. (29) In accord- 
ance with an act of June, 1790, however, which directed the receipt of only 
specie in the discharge of debts due the state, the payments were refused 
on the part of Georgia. (30) 

The money which had been deposited by the Virginia Company was with- 
drawn, but the South Carolina Company instituted a suit, before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, against the State of Georgia which was termin- 
ated by the amendment to the Constitution of the United States relative to 
the suability of states. (31) | 

The great Pine Barrens Frauds started in 1790. Those who participated 
arranged to have people placed at various offices who would assist with 
their schemes, and in the next four years hundreds of grants were issued 
for millions of acres that were completely non-existent. There were sur- 
veyors who would prepare plats of surveys that were completely fraudulent. 
These would then be presented to other cooperating officials and processed 
on to the governor for his signature. The greatest percentage of these 
were issued in Montgomery and Washington Counties, but they were also issued 
in Franklin, Effingham, and Washington Counties, and a few in Liberty and 
McIntosh Counties. These grants were issued in the areas known then and 
since as the Pine Barrens, described as wastelands, and other terminology, 
indicating no value. The surveys were completely fraudulent, even to the 
extent that marking trees were designated as oak, chestnut, and hickory, 


trees known to grow only in good soil so that people reading the plat would 
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assume that the soil was fertile when actually there was nothing but pines 
in the area. 

Absolom Chappel, in his "Miscellanies of Georgia," wrote of the Pine 
Barren Speculation. Quoted herewith are passages from this article that 
seem pertinent and also give a description of land that helps in coming to 
some conclusions as to its character: 


"Montgomery county, created in 1793, by cutting off the lower end 
of Washington, originally comprised all the country, now embraced 
in several counties, beginning from the upper line of Emanuel as 
first formed, and extending from the Ogechee on one side and the 
Oconee and Altamaha on the other as far down as the upper edge of 
Liberty County. The whole was one immense, sterile pine forest, 
the same that so much impressed the celebrated English traveler, 
Captain Basil Hall, forty-six years ago, whose interesting and 
graphic account of it is now and will for centuries to come still 
be as true and applicable as it was when written. Here flow the 
Ohoopies the Canoochies, the Yam-Grandy and other streams notorious 
for barren lands, the haunt of deer, and for limped waters rich 
for fish. Here nature reigns and will continue to reign supreme 
as she has done for ages past, secure in vast barrens not less 
mighty than mountains and marshes and deadly climes under equa- 
torial suns, in giving perpetuity to the throne against man's 
invasions. 


"It was in this wide extended, sterile solitude that the scene 
of the Pine Barren Speculation was laid by its authors and pro- 
jectors. .... Here they beheld outspread and neglected millions 
of barren acres--so0 barren as not only to have attracted no inmmi- 
gration but no attention. No settlers were drawn thither even 
by the gratuitous terms of the Head Right system of that period, 
requiring the payment of nothing but office fees. Whilst the 
counties of Green and Hanock, which had been carved out of the 
upper end of Washington, had already become populous and flour- 
ishing commmities, the huge lower section now converted into 
Montgomery County, remained a desolate waste. But these lands, 
though they had no attractions for honest, industrious settlers, 
presented a temptation at once, novel and powerful to unprin- 
cipled speculators, who did not suffer them to remain long un- 
noticed after they were set off into a separate county.” (32) 


The settlers of the area were familiar with these lands and did not 
settle there, which is the principal reason for operating in this territory-- 


there was no one who protested the filing of the plats. In view of this 
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attitude, the holders of these fraudulent warrants knew they could not be 
disposed of locally, so they attempted to and did sell them in the North 
to unsuspecting individuals. 

As time went on, a few of the purchasers of these grants attempted to 
locate on the land granted, but the lands could never be located nor could 
any title be established other than the official-looking documents and sur- 
veys which meant nothing. 

To give an idea of the extent of these frauds, the figures quoted be- 
low are sufficient: 

"'The actual number of acres of land in Franklin County is 499,200. 

According to the maps and records in the Surveyor-General's 

office, surveys purport to have been made and grants issued for 

5,126,548 acres. 

"'The actual number of acres of land in Montgomery County is 
407,680. Surveys purport to have been made and grants issued 
for 7,436,995 acres. 

"'The actual number of acres of land in Washington County is 

416,720. Surveys purport to have been made and grants issued 

for 5,018,048 acres.'" (33) 

The Second Yazoo Land Sale: On January 7, 1795, Georgia passed an act 
authorizing the sale of four tracts of her western lands to four land com- 
panies, called the Georgia, the Georgia-Mississippi, the Upper Mississippi, 
and the Tennessee Companies. In consideration of these concessions, the 
four concerns were to pay the state $500,000.00. (34) ‘This sum was bro- 
ken down as follows; 

Georgia Mississippi Company............++$155,000.00 
Georgia COMPAL’ e!e'sis cles whaleleleletatale stele slate oats 250,000.00 
Tennessee Company...ccscsccesiscocccecsesece 60,000.00 
Upper Mississippi Company.......sseeeseese 35,000.00 
000. 
(The original act of 1795 gives area boundaries for each company but does 


not include an estimate of the number of acres contained in each region. 


However, concensus of opinion indicates that the area was at first considered 
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to be about 35,000,000 acres. ) 

The State of Georgia reserved two million acres out of the several 
tracts for the use of such citizens of Georgia as chose to exercise their 
preemptive right and subscribe on the original terms of the purchase. The 
price paid by the citizens who did subscribe was two and one-third cents 
per acre, it being the price then supposed to have been paid by the com- 
panies which ($500,000.00 being the purchase price) would give about 
21,500,000 acres as the estimated quantity of land thought to be available 
in the tracts. (35) The areas involved in these transactions are shown 
on map, Exhibit "F," opposite page 190. 

The announcement of the sale produced great indignation and excite- 
ment throughout Georgia. It was felt that the legislature had given away 
a quantity of the public property sufficient, if properly administered, to 
yield a large sum to the state and to furnish lands in abundance to all the 
citizens. Many of the men behind these companies were notorious land specu- 
lators; some were residents of other states, and, worst of all, many were 
members of the General Assembly which enacted the legislation making the 
sales. 

In the very next session of the General Assembly in January, 1796, it 
became the avowed purpose of the legislature to repeal the act and expunge 
it from the statutes. This step was taken by passing a rescinding statute 
on February 13th of that year. The law set forth that the Act of 1795 was 
in direct contravention of that part of the state constitution which em- 
powered the General Assembly to make all laws and ordinances which they 
should deem necessary and proper for the good of the state which should 
not be repugnant to the constitution. The good of the state had been dis- 


regarded by the waste of public resources and by the creation of great 
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monopolies inimical to republican government. The constitution had been 
violated by not organizing the territory into counties with representation 
in the legislature and liability to taxation. Powers to alienate the pub- 
lic land had not been delegated by the constitution and could be exercised 
only by the people through their representatives in convention. (36) 

On January 26, 1796, the Georgia Mississippi Company, through its 
agents, entered into a contract with certain persons in Boston for the sale 
of 11,380,000 acres of the land belonging to the Georgia Mississippi Company. 
The price at which the lands were sold to these Boston watchmakers, hair 
dressers, mechanics, and men of nearly every other occupation and class 
was ten cents per acre. The stipulations of the contract were that two 
cents per acre should be paid in cash on May 1, 1796, and for this payment, 
being one-fifth of the whole ($1,138,000), all the purchasers were held 
mutually responsible. The balance of the purchase money was to be secured 
by the notes of the individual purchasers, to be well endorsed and made 
payable at various periods. The Georgia Mississippi Company received 
$227,600.00 in cash and would have received a total of $1,138,000 if they 
had completed the transaction. The sale involved the entire tract of land 
which it had bought from the State of Georgia for only $155,000.00. (37) 

The Boston people formed themselves into a company known as the New 
England Mississippi Land Company and from all reports had hopes of making 
large profits from their speculative venture in further sales of the lands 
they had acquired. (38) 

Another sale of the Yazoo lands occurred in 1799 when on December 14th 
of that year Zachariah Cox sold to Sam B. Jack 109,640 acres of the land he 
owned in the Tennessee Company. The purchase price was 33-1/3 cents per 
acre. This transaction was in settlement of a debt which Cox owed to Jack. 


(39) 
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In addition to these sales, many other sales were made at various 
prices and to many groups and individuals. (40) 

In considering these two sales, two factors are important--comparative 
size and comparative character. The Tennessee Company tract was much 
smaller and contained a large part of the rich Tennessee Valley while the 
Georgia Mississippi Company constituted a tract ten times larger. 

It must be noted that the larger the tract of land, in general, the 
smaller the unit price. The risk is greater for large tracts and large 
investments, and the number of potential purchasers is smaller. 

When it became known that the legislature had rescinded the act of 
1795, purchasers on all sides protested, and petitions and actions to eee 
isfy the claims of the purchasers soon started. 

In the meantime Georgia was negotiating with the Federal Government 
to cede all of her western lands. Early negotiations were unsuccessful, 
but in 1802 the legislature entered into an agreement with the United States 
to cede all of its lands south of Tennessee and west of the present Georgia 
line. In return the United States agreed to pay the State of Georgia 
$1,250,000 out of the first net proceeds of the sale of these lands and, 
in addition, was to set aside 5,000,000 acres for a period of one year to 
satisfy any claims not previously mentioned in the agreement. (41) (Note; 
It would seem obvious that this referred to Yazoo claims.) Thus Georgia 
relieved itself of the liability of carrying out the acts which it had 
rescinded. 

Immediately after the cession by Georgia the various purchasers made 
their appeals to Congress, claiming that they had good title and that they 
should have their land or their money. These questions were referred by 


Congress to a commission composed of James Madison, Albert Gallatin, and 
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Levi Lincoln which made its report February 16, 1803. 

Briefly, the recommendations were as follows: First, that so mch of 
the 5,000,000 acres reserved for settlement of claims, as remained after 
settlement of claims recognized by the agreement with Georgia, be appro- 
priated for settlement of the claims of the persons who derived their claims 
from an act of the State of Georgia, January 7, 1795. The claimants could 
locate on any part of the territory in which the Indian title had not been 
extinguished. Secondly, in lieu of locating on said lands, that the clain- 
ants receive certificates bearing interest from January 1, 1804, to the 
amount of $2,500,000 or certificates without interest to the amount of 
$5,000,000, the certificates to be paid out of the proceeds of the sale of 
the lands after the previously agreed upon $1,250,000 had been paid to the 
State of Georgia, or the certificates could be received in payment of land 
purchased in the territory. Finally, all grants, deeds, or other evidence 
of claim must be exhibited to the Secretary of State and recorded there at 
the expense of the claimant within twelve months or never be admitted. (42) 

This recommendation was rejected by the claimants who had previously 
offered to compromise at 25 cents per acre, or $8,500,000, with interest 
from 1806. (43) 

Nothing was settled, and the claimants continued to seek to recover. 
In December, 1807, the Massachusetts legislature directed its governor to 
petition Congress in regards to these claims. In the meantime, action had 
been taken in the courts. Claimants under the first act of 1789 had sued 
the State of Georgia, but this case was nullified by an amendment to the U. 
S. Constitution that the states could not be sued. However, the 1795 act 
came before the Supreme Court in March of 1809 in the case of Fletcher vs. 


Peck, and the court ruled March 16, 1810, that the state could not rescind 
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a contract or grant properly made and that the claimants had title to the 
land. 
Further petitions were presented to Congress, and early in 1814 the 
New England Mississippi Company submitted a new memorial to Congress, and 
a new bill for settling the claims passed the Senate by a large majority 
and the House by a vote of 84-76. (Act of May 31, 1814). (44) 
This bill appropriated $5,000,000 from the sales of lands in the terri- 
tory to be apportioned as follows: 
Upper Mississippi Company..........++6+0$ 350,000.00 
Tennessee Company.....cecccccessceessees 600,000.00 
Georgia Mississippi Company........2..e.6. 1,550,000.00 
Georgia Company... .scccccscccesevcccces By 250,000.00 


Citizens' rights, including such 
shares as had accrued to the U. S. 
50,000.00 


by action of Congress....cccccccecsse 2 

A Commission was appointed by Congress to decide all cases finally and 
to divide the proceeds prorata among the claimants. The settlement proceed- 
ings began in 1815 and finally settlement came three years later. The total 
amount involved in settlement of all claims was $4,282,151.12. 

In 1802 and 1805 the United States had purchased from the Indians lands 
lying between the Oconee and the Okmilgee Rivers and a strip south of the 
Altamaha which became Wayne County, containing approximately 3,345,800 acres, 
which was added to the portion of Georgia free of Indian claims. See pages 
71 and 72. 

By this time the people of Georgia had learned much about the disposi- 
tion of public lands. Speculators had been completely discredited, and it 
had become apparent that land owners clearing and developing the land were 
of mich more value to the state than whatever money might be obtained from 
the sale. The state thus determined on the lottery system of land distri- 


bution. This system is unique to Georgia and governed the disposition of 
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all of the land in the state subsequently cleared of Indian title. The 
First Land Lottery Act of May 11, 1803, is briefed herein and is reproduced 
intact as Defendant's Exhibit No. 93. (45) 

In substance it provided that the ceded lands be laid out in districts 
and the districts laid off in lots, 490 acres, 70 chains, or 4,620 feet 
Square in Wayne County, and 202-1/2 acres, 45 chains, or 2,970 feet square 
in Baldwin and Wilkinson Counties. All fractional lots, including islands 
under 100 acres, were to be reserved by the state and sold. The holders 
of draws next to fractional lots were to have preference of purchase for 
12 months. The lots were to be surveyed and numbered, the numbers of each 
lot together with enough blank tickets to make up the total number of 
drawers to be placed in a box. Every free white male person over 2l, a 
citizen of the United States and an inhabitant of the state for 12 months, 
was entitled to one draw. If he was married or had children under 21 years 
of age, he was entitled to two draws. Widows with children under 21 years 
of age who had resided in the state for 12 months was entitled to one draw. 

The fortunate drawers to receive grants of fee simple title by paying 
to the Treasury within three months after the drawing was completed $9.00 
per 100 acres for river lands, first quality; $7.00 per 100 acres for river 
lands, second quality; $7.00 per 100 acres for high land of first quality; 
$4.00 per 100 acres for high land of second quality; $2.00 per 100 acres 
for all third quality land; and 50 cents per 100 acres for all pine land. 
Prices affixed to said lands: All river land, first quality, $1.00 per 
acre; river land of second quality, 50 cents per acre; all upland, first 
quality, 50 cents per acre; upland, second quality, 25 cents per acre; up- 
land, third quality, 12-1/2 cents per acre; all pine land, 6-1/4 cents per 


acre. This was payable one-third on or before three years computed from 
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first payment, one-third annually thereafter. In case of failure to pay, 
the land reverted to the state. The grant was received upon completion of 
payment. 

The job of surveying, making the lists of drawers, etc. took longer 
than expected, and the first drawing was postponed and finally took place 
in 1805. In the meantime, there was apparently a radical change of attitude 
as to the value or salability of these lands, and on December 6, 1803, the 
legislature amended the original act reducing the price to $4.00 per 100 
acres. (46) The act was amended again December 10, 1803, further extend- 
ing the time for completing the lists and requiring payment to be made 
within 12 months or the land would revert to the state. (47) On December 
5, 1805, another act was passed (Clayton 255) repealing the 12 months pref- 
erence for the purchase of fractional lots to owners of adjacent lots. 

The second lottery (Act of June 26, 1806) covered the lands ceded by 
treaty of November 14, 1805, at Washington with the Creek Nation ‘between 
the Oconee and the Okmilgee Rivers which became the balance of the original 
Baldwin and Wilkinson Counties. The act was similar to the first Act of 
May 11, 1803, except the fee was $6.00 per 100 acres, or $12.15 for each 
lots of 202-1/2 acres. The requirement was increased to three years resi- 
dence in Georgia, and fortunate drawers in the previous land lottery were 
excluded. If drawers did not pay fees and take out grants within 12 months, 
lots reverted to the state for redemption of the public debt. (48) 

On December 8, 1806, the legislature passed an act entitled "An Act to 
Relieve Fortunate Drawers in the late Land Lottery." (49) This extended 
the time for payment of fee for grants to November 10, 1807. This was ex- 
tended to November 10, 1808, by Act of December 5, 1807. (50) The time 


for payment of fees was extended for another year each year until October 1, 
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1813. These extension acts from 1808 applied to both lotteries. On Decem- 
ber 2, 1813, an act was passed extending the time when fortunate drawers 

or their representatives could take out their grants upon payment of fees 
until Deceaben 10, 1814. (51) It further provided that any citizen could 
take out a grant for any lot not then granted in either of the land lotteries 
upon payment of the usual fees. 

This in brief is the background of the system of land distribution in 
Georgia that existed at the time of treaty date. 

The first land lottery comprised 359,993 acres in Baldwin County, di- 
vided into 1,612 lots and 317 fractional lots. Of these lots only one re- 
verted. In Wilkinson County there were 312,012 acres divided into 1,435 
lots and 219 fractional lots. Wayne County contained 448,588 acres and 
was divided into 829 lots of 490 acres and 166 fractional lots. 

The second land lottery in 1806 comprised a larger territory. The 
area in Baldwin County contained 705,648 acres and was divided into 3,217 
lots and 362 fractional lots. Wilkinson County comprised 1,519,546 acres 
divided into 7,259 lots of 202-1/2 acres and 473 fractional lots. 

The areas involved in these two drawings are shown on the map, Exhibit 
"G,"' opposite this page. 

Exhibit "H," which follows is a recapitulation of the number of lots 
drawn in Baldwin, Wayne, and Wilkinson Counties in the lotteries of 1805 
and 1807. These are from the records in the office of the Surveyor -General 
of the State of Georgia. It will be noted that the lots that reverted could 
have been taken up by the fortunate drawers for a fee of $12.25 per lot. 

The Baldwin and Wilkinson County lots were 202-1/2 acres, which meant a fee 
of six cents per acre. The Wayne County lots were 490 acres, which meant 


the fee was two and a half cents per acre. 
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the fee was two and a half cents per acre. 
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Land Lottery Acts of 1803-1805 


Baldwin, Wilkinson, and Wayne Counties 
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In the 1805 lottery there were 1,612 lots drawn in Baldwin County, and 
only one lot reverted. In Wilkinson County 1,435 lots were drawn and 35 of 
these lots, or two and a half per cent, reverted. This was a definite indi- 
cation that people wanted these lots. In the same lottery in Wayne County 
there were 829 lots of 490 acres each, of which 313, or 37.9% reverted. 
That meant that 37.8% were not considered worth $12.25, or two and a half 
cents per acre to those people who had drawn them. 

In the next lottery, 1807, only Baldwin and Wilkinson Counties were 
involved. Baldwin County consisted of 3,217 lots drawn, of which 35 reverted, 
or one per cent. Wilkinson County was divided into 7,259 lots of 202-1/2 
acres, of which 2,950 reverted, or 40.6%. This meant that 40% of the lots 
were not worth $12.25 or six cents per acre to the fortunate drawers. This 


will be analyzed and discussed more in detail later in the report. 
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ASSISTANT TO SECRETARY OF STATE 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
BEN W. FORTSON, JR. 


STATE CAPITOL SECRETARY OF STATE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA SURVEYOR-GENERAL DEPARTMENT 
1516 PEACHTREE STREET, N.W. 
ATLANTA 9, GEORGIA 


Ie ay eer ales 


State of Georgia; 
County of Fulton; 
City of Atlanta; 

I hereby certify that I am the head of the Surveyor-General Depart- 
ment, which is a department under the Secretary of State of Georgia and 
that, in such capacity, I have custody of all of the Grant Books and 
Survey Books of the State of Georgia. I further certify that I have 
examined and analyzed said books and records with particular reference to 
the disposition of all of the land acquired by the State of Georgia under 
the Treaty of June 16th 1802 at Fort Wilkinson between the Creek Nation 
of Indians and the United States, and the Treaty of November 1th 1805 at 
Washington between the Creek Nation of Indians and the United States; 
all of which land was disposed of under the Georgia Act of May 11th 1803 
in the "1805 Land Lottery", and the Georgia Act of June 26th 1806 in the 
"1807 Land Lottery". I further certify that the attached three pages cor- 
rectly show the number and acreages of Land Lots granted to the original 
drawers in said Land Lotteries at no cost except office fees, and the nun- 
ber and acreages of Land Lots which were abandoned without grant by the 
original drawers and became reverted and were subsequently sold by the 


State under its Act of November 10th 181). 


This April 15th 1957 


Alex M. Hitz 
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LAND ACQUIRED UNDER TREATY OF JUNE 16, 1802 
1,750.93 Square Miles 


Disposed of by First Land Lottery Act of May 11, 1803 
First (1005) Land Lottery 


Land Lots 
Granted to 
Fractional Land Lots Drawers at Reverted 
District Acres Lots (2025 Acres) $12.25 fee Land Lots 

1st Baldwin TES {29 60 316 316 ) 
end Baldwin 88, 286 82 4o2 Ol ue 
3rd Baldwin 73,897 43 343 343 6) 
4th Baldwin 7 bud 55 347 347 0 
5th Baldwin 4O, 477 wills, 204 204 0 
359,993 Si, ole ce (eub it 

1st Wayne 195,817 88 B53 219 134 
end Wayne 129,108 37 ak5 143 102 
3rd Wayne 123, 663 Teal 231 154 ef 
EES, 585 I66 529 516 opie! 

1st Wilkinson 52,892 79 227 215 12 
end Wilkinson 64. , 367 AS 295 286 9 
3rd Wilkinson 72,470 37 337 334 5} 
kth Wilkinson 66, 749 30 316 311 5 
5th Wilkinson 55,534 28 260 254 6 
312, 012 219 1,435 T, 400 35. 

Baldwin 359,993 317 1,612 1, 61. 1 
Wayne 448,588 166 829 516 313 
Wilkinson 312,012 219 1,435 1,400 35 
1,120,593 702 3,876 BypeT 3h9 


Sales of Reverted Land Lots under Act of November 10, 1814 


County Land Lots Acres Price Per Acre 
Baldwin al 202.5 50 cents 
Wilkinson 2 405 25 cents 
Wilkinson 11 2,227.5 124 cents 
Wilkinson 22 Wu55 5 eents 
Wayne 313 63, 382.5 5 cents 

70,672.5 


or 110.42 square miles 
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LAND ACQUIRED UNDER TREATY OF NOVEMBER 14, 1805 
3,476.85 Square Miles 


Disposed of by Land Lottery Act of June 26, 1806 
Second (1507) Land Lottery 


Land Lots 
Granted to 
Fractional Land Lots Drawers at Reverted 
District Acres Lots (2024 Acres) $12.25 fee Land Lots 

6th Wilkinson 57,823 55 258 134 128 
7th Wilkinson 99, 084 31 473 206 266 
8th Wilkinson 80, 563 Sh 372 200 177 
9th Wilkinson 78,061 22 37h 157 216 
10th Wilkinson 72,900 0 360 103 257 
llth Wilkinson 69,583 26 331 128 202 
12th Wilkinson 72,377 22 348 134 ek 
13th Wilkinson 72,900 0) 360 130 230 
14th Wilkinson 70,717 21 335 152 183 
15th Wilkinson 62,721 2k. 295 132 163 
16th Wilkinson 63,788 0) 315 120 195 
17th Wilkinson 66,440 25 316 146 170 
18th Wilkinson 50,051 20 236 160 76 
19th Wilkinson 57,712 @) 285 114 algal 
20th Wilkinson 64,586 25 306 169 131 
21st Wilkinson 80,147 21 385 317 68 
22nd Wilkinson 79,402 hte 364 343 Pal 
23rd Wilkinson 55,866 15 268 265 3 
2kth Wilkinson 71,972 28 342 340 2 
25th Wilkinson 55,204 19 262 259 3 
26th Wilkinson 48,474 15 232 221 2 
27th Wilkinson 43,222 14 205 178 27 
28th Wilkinson 45,953 19 eau 201 16 
T, 519; 546 R73 1,259 I, 309 2,950 
6th Baldwin 4h 282 19 209 192 Ty 
7th Baldwin 29,297 23 141 127 14 
8th Baldwin 37,800 23 176 175 1 
9th Baldwin 47,890 19 227 227 fe) 
10th Baldwin 49,138 18 234 234 0 
11th Baldwin 38, 742 20 180 180 fe) 
12th Baldwin 45,037 22 211 211 6) 
13th Baldwin 45, 360 @) 2oh 22h @) 
14th Baldwin 57,551 29 269 269 fe) 
15th Baldwin 65,761 25 212 212 6) 
16th Baldwin 45,563 ) 225 223 2 
17th Baldwin 41, 368 31 191 191 0 
18th Baldwin 36,982 a 165 164 a 
19th Baldwin 55,792 22 266 265 1 
20th Baldwin 65,085 70 287 287 0) 
705; 362 Boelt 3, 101 36 
Baldwin eine 362 Batt 3 ne , os 

Wilkinson 1,519 15 ) p) 2 
2,225, 19h B35 10,476 7,490 2, 986 
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Sales of Reverted Land Lots under Act of November 10, 1814 


County Land Lots Acres Price Per Acre 
Baldwin 3 607.5 50 cents 
Baldwin 12 2,430 25 cents 
Baldwin 21 4,252.5 2 cents 
Wilkinson oT 19, 642.5 124 cents 
Wilkinson 2,853 5TT, baaeD 5 eents 

3,986 S0r,605.0 


or 944.79 square miles 
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Chapter 3 - Land Developments in Alabama and Florida 


Mississippi Territory was created in 1798, but no provisions were 
made for land sales until later. The settlers were either squatters or 
on previous grants from Spain, Great Britain, or Georgia. In March of 1803 
Congress established regulations respecting the English, Spanish, and Georgia 
grants, and a land office was established at Washington, Mississippi, near 
Natchez with a Board of Commissioners to consider all claims under grants 
from Spain, Great Britain, or Georgia in a district from the Pearl River 
‘to the Mississippi. This commission continued in office until July, 1807, 
in which period they recorded 2,090 claims which were approved by the Presi- 
dent. Another board was formed at St. Stephens upon the Tombigbee for the 
district from the Pearl River eastward. This commission recorded 276 claims 
approved by the President and was dissolved in December, 1805. The inhabi- 
tants living on the public lands at the time of Ellicott's survey were al- 
lowed a section of land, and those who came later, but before the boards 
of commissioners were formed, received a quarter section of land. (52) 

At this time the Indian title had been extinguished for only a small 
strip of land about 70 miles long above and below Natchez extending back 
20 miles from the river and to the small district on the Tombigbee River. 
The balance of the territory was occupied by the Indians. (53) 

In addition, these offices were land sales offices. The first entry 
under the sale of the public lands at Washington in Mississippi Territory 
was November 15, 1806, ana the St. Stephens office opened December 26, 1806, 
and in this year 4,125 acres were sold at $2.00 per acre. See Table 8, 
page 201. The St. Stephens office included land in Mississippi Territory 
west to the Pearl River as well as Alabama. This arrangement did not change 


as far as Mississippi Territory was concerned until after 1817. 
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A land office was established at Huntsville by Act of March 3, 1807, 
and this office was opened July 27, 1810. The next land office for this 
area was established at Milledgeville in Georgia in 1817 which was moved 
to Cahaba in Alabama June 1, 1819. The first entry at Milledgeville was 
August 4, 1817. 

These developments are illustrated on the sketch maps, Exhibit "J" 
(opposite page 202), Figures 1 and 2. As is shown on map, Figure 1, the 
St. Stephens land office at first included all of what is now southern and 
central Alabama although only a small area in southwestern Alabama was open 
for sale. The Huntsville land office was opened in July of 1810; however, 
it operated out of Nashville, Tennessee, at first. The area covered by this 
office, as shown on the map, Figure 2, included a substantial part of the 
lands included in the Fort Jackson Treaty. The Indian title to lands north 
of the Tennessee River had been extinguished in 1806, but no lands south 
of the Tennessee had been cleared of Indian title until the Fort Jackson 
Treaty. After the Fort Jackson Treaty, by Act of March 3, 1815, a third 
land office was opened to serve Alabama Territory. It was first established 
at Milledgeville in 1817, and moved to Cahaba in June of 1819. The first 
sale was made at Milledgeville August 4, 1817. These first sales were north 
and west of subject territory around what is now Montgomery, Alabama, at the 
junction of the Coosa and Tallapoosa Rivers. These sales were all subse- 
quent to the date of this appraisal but will be discussed herein as they 
are the only means possible to determine the attitude of potential buyers 
at the time. The sales from the Alabama land offices prior to 1814 are 
shown on Table 8, page 201. This table shows the acres sold, the total 
price paid, and the price per acre. 


In addition to the sales in Alabama and Mississippi, sales in southeastern 
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Table 9 
Land Sales in Southeastern Alabama 
1817-1820 
Approx. Per Number Number of 
Acres Cent of Sales over 
Township Sold Sold Sales $2.00 
“ON LOE 6,000 36.1 ae. tae 
10N 165 3,040 13.0 19 
LIN 16E - no sales prior to 1830 - 
12N 16E 650 2.8 4 0 
13N 165 9,600 41.7 41 @) 
14N 16E 1,570 6.9 9 ) 
15N 16E 3,820 16.6 20 0 
16N 16E 14,600 63.5 69 27 
17N 16E 16,470 Tis 92 35 
18N 16E 2,360 10.3 13 10 
13N 17E 7,100 30.9 43 5 
14N 17E 13,400 58.3 82 11 
15N 17E 6,880 29.9 32 4 
16N 17E 22,200 96.5 131 90 
17N 17E 22,120 96.2 oh 43 
18N 17E 6,560 28.5 35 2 
12N 18E 4,040 17.6 23 0 
13N 18E 2,080 9.0 12 fe) 
14N 18E 2,080 9.0 13 ) 
15N 18E 14,900 64.4 86 3 
16N 18E 20, 300 88.0 121 TT 
17N 18E 21, 300 92.6 101 ho 
18N 18E 9,450 Ki.1 39 22 
12N 19E 35350 14.6 22 6 
13N 19E 2,570 11.2 a5 0) 
14N 19E 6,670 29.0 37 9) 
15N 19E 11,000 48.0 50 ) 
16N 19E 19,200 83.5 121 39 
17N 19E 18,100 i (oPag 4 85 19 
18N 19E - no sales prior to 1820 @ $1.25 - 
13N 20E 5,000 21.7 32 ) 
14N 20E 2,560 Tet 14 fe) 
15N 20E 13,280 57.7 62 fe) 
16N 20E 18,980 82.5 116 55 
17N 20E - no sales prior to 1820 @ $1.25 -___ 
Totals 311, 230 1,665 499 


Total offered through 1820 - 35 townships; approximately 
23,000 acres per township - approximately 805,000 acres. 


Total sales - 311,230 acres, or approximately 38.7%. 

Of the 35 townships available prior to 1821, 15 townships 
had no sales over $2.00 and 8 townships had no appreciable 
sales over $2.00. 


Sales over $2.00 - 499, which is 30% of the total of 1,665 
sales. 
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Alabama were charted more in detail, as shown on Table 9, page 202. These 
sales began in 1817, subsequent to the treaty date, but the appraiser feels 
they should be studied as mich has been written of the high prices paid for 
land in Alabama and it would be unwise to attempt any evaluation of lands 
in this area without some analysis of these sales. They occurred after the 
treaty date, but they are definitely a guide to the attitude of buyers which 
would have been in existence earlier if the lands had been available. These 
first sales took place at Milledgeville in Georgia many miles away from the 
site. The high prices paid for some lands, while the minimum price was 
paid for lands adjacent, was clear indication that the buyers had knowledge 
in advance of the sale of the most desirable lands. The rivers were there 
and most of the trails or roads in existence as of 1814, so it is reason- 
able to assume that the characteristics of the lands that occasioned the 
high prices in 1817 would have been apparent in 1814 and should be given 
consideration in this evaluation. 

In 1809 the Huntsville office opened and there were substantial sales 
at an average price somewhat above $2.00; then the following year the vol- 
ume of sales fell off and the price dropped to the minimm. This followed 
the pattern of sales in other areas of the Public Domain. There were set- 
tlers already on the land or those who had previously selected choice lo- 
cations who tended to bid up some lands, and there was always a backed-up 
demand for new lands. The spurt of sales and prices in 1811 from the St. 
Stephens office is accounted for by the opening of a new area in September, 
1811. See map, Exhibit "J" (opposite page 202), Figure 2. These prices 
settled back to the minimum again until the great spurt of 1816 through 
1820. 


No attempt is made to chart sales after 1820 for by that time the 
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depression of 1819 was being felt throughout the country, and in addition, 
the price of lands had been reduced to $1.25 per acre. 

Table 9 lists the number of sales in each township between 1817 and 
1820, the approximate acreage sold, and the number of sales over the mini- 
mum price of $2.00 per acre. These sales are shown graphically on the map, 
Exhibit "K," opposite this page. The approximate percentage sold in each 
township in the three-year period is shaded. Included on this same map is 
information as to the first sale in other townships adjoining those first 
opened and also for subject territory. The map is an enlarged section of 
the map, Exhibit "E," showing the early roads and trails. 

It will be noted that this area, now the city of Montgomery, was served 
by roads leading in every direction and is at the junction of the Coosa and 
Tallapoosa Rivers where they become the Alabama River. This is the area 
referred to so highly by Darby, as quoted on page 22. The appraiser exam- 
ined the early surveys of this area and the surveyors' notes. It is im- 
possible to get accurate enough data to pinpoint the reasons for high prices 
paid for certain parcels based on quality of soils, but observation indi- 
cates clearly that the location of the lands in relation to the roads and 
rivers was the principal reason for the high values. The prices paid 
tapered off as the distance from the rivers increased. A most noteworthy 
factor observed by the appraiser in his analysis of these sales was the 
number of sales at the minimum price on the same day as lands immediately 
adjacent were selling at the high prices. There is only one conclusion 
that can be drawn from a study of these sales. There were certain very 
specific elements of value inherent in many of the tracts purchased, and 
this value was reflected in the prices bid at the auction. Away from these 


particular elements there was no incentive to pay more than the mininmm. 


Land Sales in 
Southeastern Alabama 
1817-1820 
@ $2.00 Per Acre 


Legend: 
The shaded area represents the percentage of each township 


sold prior to fourth quarter of 1820. 


Represents townships in which there were sales 
over $2.00 per acre. 


Represents townships in which there were no 
ime sales over $2.00 per acre. 
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Land Sales in 
Southeastern Alabama 
After 1820 
@ $1.25 Per Acre 


Legend: 


The date in upper left hand corner of each township represents 
the offering, if available, or the date of survey, which would have 
been prior to the offering date. 


—————— _SS 


indicates townships in which there were 


sales from November, 1820, to December Hv, 
1829, 


indicates townships where there were no sales 
Prior to January 1, 1830, 


Indicates townships where there Were novsales 
prior to January 1, 1850, 


SALES PRIOR TO).1820 
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Referring to Table 9, it will be noted that of the 35 townships involved, 
15 had no sales over $2.00, and eight had no appreciable sales over $2.00. 
Thus, while in 11 townships, or one-third of the area, there was heavy bid- 
ding and high prices paid, this was not general and did not reflect a high 
value of all the land. 

Further study of the map, Exhibit "L," opposite page 206, shows that 
there was limited interest in further sales of lands in the area, and this 
indicates that the subject lands in Alabama did not have any features that 
would enhance their value beyond that of thousands of acres of similar land, 
and especially so considering the better lands available to the north and 
west. 

Florida and the Forbes Purchases 

From the time of the Revolution to the acquisition of Florida, there 
was apparently little interest on the part of citizens of the United States 
in Florida lands. It was Spanish territory, and there was apparently no 
incentive on the part of Americans to extend their land development projects 
or schemes to foreign territory. However, there were some large transac- 
tions in northern Florida along the Gulf and the Apalachicola River that 
are worthy of careful consideration in any analysis of land values at the 
time. The lands and islands that constitute the immense area of the so- 
called "Forbes' Purchase" (54) are, except for certain islands, situated 
in a compact body, all being in the present counties of Franklin, Gulf, Cal- 
houn, Liberty, Gadsden, Leon, and Wakulla, in Florida. This is the area 
depicted on the map, Exhibit "F," opposite page 190. 

A consideration of the Florida land involved in the Forbes Purchase 
(or rather "purchases" since several transactions were involved) is pertin- 


ent to an evaluation of lands in the subject area. These lands on a bulk 
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acquisition basis are more analagous to those involved in the Fort Jackson 
cession than any other comparable area. The Forbes concessions were gained 
in the same general period of the Fort Jackson cession; the lands involved 
resemble those in the lower middle part of the subject area since the north- 
ern boundary of the main Forbes Purchase ran within 15 to 20 miles of the 
Georgia boundary of the subject territory, and with the exception of the 
seacoast fringe of the Gulf and the delta sections along the Apalachicola 
River, the Forbes grants were nearly identical in quality and characteristics 
with the subject area lands of the extreme southwest Georgia and southeast 
Alabama. Both regions had about the same proportions of swamps, bottom- 
lands, hammocks, oak-bearing lands, and pine barrens. The productive po- 
tentials of these two areas, therefore, held about the same promises for 
early settlers. Except perhaps for transportation possibilities, other fac- 
tors, like climate, health, etc., were about the same. The transportation 
benefits offered by the Forbes territory were better due to proximity of 

the sea and the availability of deeper portions of navigable rivers. 

In addition to these matters, it should be emphasized that the Lower 
Creek Indians and the Seminoles agreed to the first Forbes concessions and 
that they did so under monetary considerations that can be evaluated. 

Prior to the cession of the Floridas to the United States by Spain in 
1819, a trading concern known as Panton, Leslie and Company, and its succes- 
sors, John Forbes and Company (55), by permission of the Spanish Crown, 
carried on an extensive mercantile business among the Indians of the lower 
southeast section of the country and in particular with the Indians of the 
Lower Creek and Seminole Nations. The trading activities of these companies 
extended as far west as Mobile, from which point they also dealt with the 


Chickasaw and Choctaw Tribes. Originally Panton, Leslie and Company were 
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Indian traders who operated out of Charleston, South Carolina, before the 
American Revolution, but in the year 1785 they moved their operations to 
East and West Florida which were at that time controlled by the Spanish 
Government. (56) During the years following 1785 the Lower Creek and 
Seminole Indians, from time to time, incurred heavy debts with the mercan- 
tile firm which they were unable to pay. In addition, the Indians, on two 
occasions, in 1792 and 1800, committed robberies on the St. Marks Store 
House of the trading firm that resulted in large losses for the concern 
and for which the Indians were held accountable. (57) The Indians, in 
acknowledgment of such indebtedness and depredations, ceded to the company 
large tracts of land in what is now the State of Florida. Each cession was 
approved and confirmed by the Spanish authorities. 

At the same time that these Indian obligations were being accrued, the 
Spanish Government of Florida also accwmlated large debts with the House 
of Forbes and on several occasions settled these responsibilities by grant- 
ing lands to Forbes and Company, or to John Forbes, the principal partner 
from 1804-1819, as personal property. (58) Forbes subsequently sold this 
land to what later became the Apalachicola Land Company. (59) 

The general quality of the land involved has been mentioned previously. 
It is interesting, however, to note an early opinion of the lands by Captain 
Hugh Young, of the Corps of Topographical Engineers, U. S. A. This officer 
accompanied Andrew Jackson on his invasion of Florida in 1818 and at the 
General's orders kept a very detailed and descriptive account of the country 
through which the Jackson expedition journeyed. In comparing the Forbes 
Purchase lands to others he had seen along the route from Georgia into 
Florida, Young said that Forbes had obtained the best lands he had seen 


and if the United States should later acquire Florida, the good lands of the 
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Purchase would be worth $2.00 an acre. (60) Later, sales of portions of 

this land by the Apalachicola Land Company (successor to Forbes & Company, 
see reference 59) show that some of this acreage actually sold for consid- 
erably more than the Captain had estimated. 

The main Forbes Purchase was conveyed to the House of John Forbes and 
Company in three separate cessions; one parcel granted in 1806 comprehended 
the greatest portion of this body of land, extending eastward from the 
Apalachicola to the Wakulla River and embodying an estimated 1,200,000 
arpents (61), or 1,008,000 acres. (62) 

Discussions leading to the eventual grant of this land began on an in- 
formal basis in 1803. The matter was further progressed on May 25, 1804, 
when at a meeting the chiefs and headmen of the Seminoles agreed to cede a 
tract of land to the house of Panton, Leslie and Company (later John Forbes 
and Company) in consideration of the debt they owed the mercantile house 
and in compensation for two robberies by the Indians on one of the firm's 
trading houses (the Fort St. Marks Store). An instrument of concession and 
sale covering the area was signed by 22 chiefs on May 25, 1804, and on the 
following June 20th the document was ratified and declared by these headsmen 
before Don Vincent Folch, Governor of Florida. Folch, upon petition by 
Forbes, issued a decree granting to Forbes possession of the land on December 
3, 1806, thus placing official approval of the Spanish Government upon the 
transaction. (63) 

The total amount claimed by Forbes from the Indians in 1804, the debts 
due and in compensation for the robberies, plus interest, was $66,533.05. 
(64) 

In the year 1811 the Lower Creek and Seminole Indians made two more 


cessions of land to John Forbes and Company. One of these grants was made 
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on January 22nd, ratified by the chiefs on April 22nd, and approved by 
Governor Folch on June 8, 1811. This cession consisted of two separate 
tracts contiguous and adjacent to the 1806 cession. One parcel lay to the 
east of the Apalachicola River, between the Wakulla and St. Marks Rivers. 
This tract contained 97,000 arpents, or 81,480 acres (by estimate). The 
other tract was situated on the seacoast and included some of the islands 
at the mouth of and to the west of the Apalachicola. This grant contained 
an estimated 65,000 arpents, or 54,600 acres. (65) 

This first 1611 cession was made in lieu of payment of $19,387.044 in 
accumulated debts with the House of Forbes. When expenses of $3,492.06} 
incurred by Forbes and Company to collect the debts were included, however, 
the total came to $22,879.11. (66) 

The second 1811 cession by the Indians to Forbes and Company was that 
of an island in the Apalachicola River. This grant, since known as Forbes 
Island, was about seven miles long and one or more miles wide. The cession 
_ took place on April 10, 1810, and was confirmed by the Spanish on May 25, 
1811. Forbes claimed that the principal chiefs, leaders, and headmen of 
the Lower Creek and Seminole towns ceded him this island in consideration 
of the important service which he had rendered them and for the signal re- 
gard with which he had held them since the year 1785 when the house and 
the stores of Panton, Leslie and Company were established in that province. 
(67) 

As this grant was of a gratuitous nature, it is not pertinent to the 
problem in question, except that the area of the island mst be deducted 
from surveys later made of the Forbes Purchase in order to ascertain the 
price per acre which Forbes actually paid for the land. 


When the United States took over Florida, the validity of the grants 
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thus far detailed was sustained in the courts under the 1819 Treaty of Ces~ 
sion. (68) 

In addition to the land cessions which have been mentioned, John Forbes 
and John Forbes and Company received several other grants of land in Florida. 
Most of these were relatively small and none of them are included in the 
main Forbes Purchase as we know it. One of the cessions, however, was ex- 
tremely large and is considered to be relevant to the problem at hand. 

On January 28, 1818, Jose Masot, Governor of Florida, ceded to John 
Forbes and Company a tract of land west of the Apalachicola River and east 
of the Choctawatchee River and Bay, running along the sea on the south and 
from Sweetwater Creek, a tributary of the Apalachicola, on the north. This 
cession was in payment of a $100,000.00 debt which Forbes claimed the Spanish 
Government owed him and his company as a result of losses to the Forbes 
Company during the War of 1812 between the United States, Britain, and the 
Indians. The land which Forbes asked in settlement of this debt was said 
by bim to be worth only a fourth part of the sum claimed. The Surveyor- 
General of Florida, Don V. S. Pintado, confirmed this statement. This tract 
of land contained 1,850,000 acres. (69) 

Although the Spanish Government actually granted the land, the cession 
was later held invalid under the Eighth Article of the 1819 Treaty of Ces- 
sion, by the Superior Court of Florida. This adjudication was sustained in 
U. S. v. Dalcour, 203 U. S. 408; 27 Sup. Ct. Rep., 58, 5 L. Ed. 249. In 
this decision it was found that the grant to Forbes was made on February 20, 
1818, whereas in Article Fight of the treaty of the Florida cession to the 
United States it was stipulated that only those grants made prior to January 
24, 1818, would be honored by the United States. Although the court found 


that the date on the title which Forbes had for the land was that of January 10, 


1818, it was also proven the document had been altered and that the original 
date was actually February 20th of the same year. The grant, therefore, was 
held invalid because it did not meet with the terms of the treaty. 


Recapitulation 
Land Granted by the Seminoles and Lower Creeks 


Date of (ee Price 
Cession ents Acres Debt ) per Acre 
(original estimates of areas ) 
1806 1, 200,000 1,008, 000 $66, 533.05 $0.066 
1811 97,000 81,480 
65,000 54,600 
: 22,879.11 0.168 


Land Granted by Spanish Government 
1818 1,850, 000 $100, 000.00 $0.054 
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SECTION VIII. DISCUSSION OF APPRAISAL 


Chapter 1 - Value 


The appraiser defines. market value as the price which an informed per- 
gon, willing and able but not forced to buy, will pay and which an informed 
seller, willing aad vans but not forced to sell, will accept, assuming the 
property has been properly exposed on the market with sufficient time for 
potential purchasers to become acquainted with its availability and all 
pertinent factors concerning the property. This is substantially what the 
Indian Claims Commission defines as market price in its opinion of the 
Osage Case (3 I.C.C. 236) and repeated in the Miami Case, Docket No. 67 
(Consolidated ): 

"Market price is the highest price estimated in the terms of money 

which land will bring if exposed for sale in the open market with 

a@ reasonable time allowed to find a purchaser buying with knowl- 

edge of all the uses and purposes to which it is best adapted and 

for which it is capable of being used." 

"A purchaser buying with knowledge of all the uses and purposes to which a 
property is best adapted and is capable of being used" is the informed buyer 
as defined above, and "....if exposed for sale in the open market with a 
reasonable time allowed to find a purchaser...." is the same as is quoted 
in the appraiser's definition: "....assuming the property has been properly 
exposed for sale, allowing sufficient time for potential purchasers to be- 
come properly acquainted with all of its features." 

There has always been discussion as to various definitions or types 
of value; such as, fair market value, market price, mortgage loan value, 
value in use, reasonable value, liquidation value, economic value, replace- 


ment value, etc. The appraiser feels that all these definitions are devices 
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to meet certain conditions and that such departures from the term "market 
value" can only be construed as a means to circumvent the true value and 
substitute a qualified value different from "market value." It is true 
that certain of the qualified values mentioned herein are used in determin- 
ing market value but only as factors in a final estimate. 

Market value must be considered from two sides--what the informed and 
willing buyer will pay and what the informed seller, who is willing but not 
forced to sell, will accept. It cannot be said that the ideas of buyer and 
seller are always in immediate agreement, but if both are informed and will- 
ing to buy and sell, their ideas should not be too far apart; and a final 
transaction is the result of reconsideration by each of factors considered 
by the other until there is a meeting of the minds. 

In current practice there are generally sufficient sales so that both 
buyer and seller have a pretty close faa of what values are, and the ap- 
praiser also has a good idea of what buyers and sellers are thinking based 
on current sales. Except in unusual cases, it is impractical to assume that 
an appraiser, a jury, or court can determine the exact point at which buyer 
and seller would agree, but it is possible to determine the upper and lower 
limits which each should recognize and the true value can be estimated with- 
in these limits. 

It is extremely important in arriving at an estimate of market value 
for the appraiser to consider only those factors that reflect what the aver- 
age buyer and seller will consider and to discard those factors which may be 
peculiar to a particular buyer or owner-seller. Occasionally there are 
cases where a buyer wants or needs a particular piece of property and pays 
more than similar parcels have sold for or where an owner is anxious to 


sell and sells at a price lower than similar properties in order to make a 


quick sale. A good appraiser can generally discern such unusual situations 
and attempts to determine the cause of prices above or below the normal 
limits. 

In other words, the test of value is what property will bring at a 
given time and not what it might be worth at a later time, or if certain 
events transpired. It is not what an owner might think a property is worth 
but what people will pay for the property which is the measure of value. 

Thus, the appraiser must be careful to base his estimates on what the 
property will actually bring if offered for sale. This is market value. 

Market value must also be based on the highest and best use for which 
the property is suitable or to which it can be adapted. Therefore, in ap- 
proaching the problem, the appraiser must determine this highest and best 
use. 

The project at hand comprises a particular parcel of real estate de- 
scribed herein and containing approximately 8,990, 000 pee This tract of 
land presents problems in use and evaluation not ordinarily encountered: 

It seems obvious that the only use to which such land could be put 
would be for subdivision and resale. The South had developed a pattern of 
large agricultural operations known as plantations, but no one had developed 
anything in the area over a few thousand acres, and it would seem impossible 
to envision go large .a tract as a single operation. Even today there is no 
single operation anywhere in the country that comprises any size approaching 
this, and to think of any single operation this large at the time in ques- 
tion is impractical, to say the least. 

During the me 5 quarter century there had been sales or grants in 
other parts of the country as well as in Georgia and its western lands of 


large tracts ranging from 200,000 acres to millions of acres, but these were 
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all acquired for subdivision and resale in small parcels. Such projects in- 
cluded the Ohio Company in 1787 and 1788, the Symmes Purchase in Ohio about 
the same time, the sale of several large tracts in New York state, including 
the Holland Land Companies in western New York in 1792. In 1795 the State 
of Connecticut sold its Western Reserve, comprising some 3,000,000 acres in 
northern Ohio, to a group of investors who undertook a program of subdivid- 
ing these lands into smaller parcels for resale. In the 1790's there were 
hundreds of large grants by the State of Georgia to individuals and groups 
who attempted, and in some cases did, sell smaller parcels to people out- 
side of the state. The Yazoo lands, which have been discussed herein, com- 
prised the same sort of a program. 

The Federal Government, in its disposition of the Public Domain, first 
offered lands in units of township size, then in sections of 640 acres, 
then 320 downs, down to 160 acres, and finally, in 1818, the minimum pur- 
chase was reduced to 80 acres. Experience had shown that the demand by the 
ultimate purchaser was for smaller parcels of land. This demand was for home 
sites of 80 to 160 acres. ; 

In Georgia the demand seemed to be for somewhat larger tracts as evi- 
denced by the subdivision of state lands into lots of from 202-1/2 to 490 
acres. 

There was no indication at the time of any appreciable mineral deposits 
so that the ultimate use was for agricultural use or, in certain areas, for 
timber and naval stores. In view of the experience of developers in other 
parts of the country, the experience of the Federal Government in disposing 
of the Public Domain and the experience and attitude of the State of Georgia, 
as evidenced by her early land laws, pages 226-227, it seems obvious that 


the highest and best use of subject lands was for subdivision and sale as 


Smal] farm sites. 


Chapter 2 - Basis of Appraisal 
The area involved consists of approximately 8,990,000 acres. This can 


be divided roughly into three categories, as indicated on the Physical Re- 
gions map, Exhibit "B," opposite page 8; namely, the Coastal Terrace, the 
Tifton Upland, and the Dougherty-Plain-Red Hills region. It is impractical 
to think that at the time there could have been more than such a generali- 
zation. It has been brought out in the "Description of Land," pages 12 to 
28, that throughout the area there were bays, swamps, hammocks, etc. that 
differed from the general character of the surrounding land. Some of these 
divergences were more valuable, most less valuable, than the land as a whole, 
but anyone evaluating the land today and more so in the early days would have 
lumped these in the general category of the various regions. It is esti- 
mated that approximately 4,100,000 acres, less approximately 400,000 acres 

in the Okefenokee Swamp (see page 38), or 3,700,000 acres, lie in the Coastal 
Plain, and approximately 1,850,000 acres in the Tifton Upland. The Dougherty 
Plain, between the Flint and the Chattahoochee Rivers, consisted of approxi- 
mately 1,665,000 acres, and the Alabama portion contained approximately 
1,375,000 acres (see page 48). Thus, approximately two-thirds of subject 
area consists of Coastal Terrace or Tifton Upland. The Coastal Terrace re- 
gion consisted primarily of the Pine Barrens so often referred to, large 
areas of pine and palmetto forests, swamps, bays, and galls. The Tifton 
Upland was still pine land but contained some land of better quality than 
the Coastal Terrace with some hardwood, indicative of better soil. The 
Alabama section was primarily pine land interspersed with swamps and some 
areas with hardwood interspersed. The Dougherty Plain contained the best 
land in subject territory, but even the best land in the area in question 


did not compare with other lands to the north and west of subject area in 


Georgia and Alabama according to early descriptions and present-day obser- 
vation. These different regions, more fully described on pages 12 to 28, 
can be observed today in the area under discussion. The appraiser spent 
several days criss-crossing this area to observe at first hand some of the 
features described herein. The difference between the Pine Barrens of the 
Coastal Terrace and the Tifton Upland is quite marked in many spots, both 
by the terrain and the character of vegetation. It is extremely significant 
that in the light of the many advances in agricultural procedures within re- 
cent years much of the land in southeastern Georgia has been turned back 

to the growing of pine trees. This seems to bear out decisively the early 
statements about the infertility of the soil. 

The approximate extent of the Okefenokee Swamp would have been deter- 
mined in the early days, and it would have been given no value at the time 
for there was no means of producing revenue from the land. Thus, this area 
should be deducted from the total area under consideration. In addition, 
there were many large swamps and bays throughout the entire tract. It is 
not logical to assume that in the early days it would have been possible 
or practical to estimate and deduct the exact areas of such swamps and bays. 
They would have entered into the general character of the land, and opinions 
would be based on comparisons of the general character of subject lands with 
the general character of lands elsewhere. 

Leaving the technical discussion, the next consideration is the atti- 
tude of the people at the time. The Coastal Terrace away from the Coast 
itself was considered of practically no value by most of the authorities. 
These comments are quored on page 16, Colonel Barnett; pages 17 and 18, 
Darby; page 20, the Governor and the Georgia Assembly; and page 36 by Colonel 


Hawkins in referring to his conversations with Indians relative to the 


Okefenokee region; also, on page 187 by Absolom Chappell in his comments 
on the Pine Barren Frauds. 

All of these writers referred to all the lands east of the Flint River 
as of practically no value. Colonel Barnett stated, "I recollect no land 
whatever fit for cultivation." Darby said that the land east of the Flint 
River "could not be sold for the cost to the state of surveying it." 
Hawkins is further quoted referring to the area; "The lands poor white 
pine barron, sandy bluffs. Small creeks only on this course, and so badly 
watered that travelers encamp on the river bank for water. See Defendant's 
Exhibit No. 85. Chappell spoke of the Pine Barrens as "so barren as not 
only to have attracted no immigration but no attention.” 

Further inferences relative to the character of the country can be 
drawn from the map showing Indian trails and settlements, Exhibit "D," op- 
posite page 80, and also the map, Exhibit "E," opposite page 90, showing 
the early whiteman's trails and rondal There were no Indian villages or 
settlements to be noted in the area east of the Flint River and very few 
Indian trails. The same situation continued with the early whiteman's 
trails and roads. 

These maps also indicate that there were few rivers of any consequence 
for transportation facilities in this Coastal Terrace region, and while this 
has a limited bearing on the character of the soil, etc., it had a tremend- 
ous bearing on the desirability of the land. 

All of these observations pertain to both the Tifton Upland and the 
Coastal Terraces. The area between the Flint and the Chattahoochee Rivers, 
being part of the Dougherty Plain, could pauionedderes as better land. It 
had better soil characteristics, {it was higher, there was more hardwood ap- 


parent, indicating better soil, and it was accessible to water transportation 


by way of the rivers on either side. The area west of the Chattahoochee 

was considered of little value by early-officials as noted by the corre- 
spondence between Freeman, the Surveyor-General, and Meigs, the Commissioner 
of the land offices, quoted on page 23. They determined that these lands 
would not be salable and that other lands should be surveyed and offered 

for sale. It was pine country with some hardwood, but apparently more hilly 
and rougher in spots and also had numerous swamps and bays. 

Before leaving this phase of the discussion of the land, further ref- 
erence should be made to transportation facilities. 

Land attains value for two reaons; first, certain amenities, such as 
desirability of surroundings, prestige of location, accessibility to facil- 
ities required in the process of living, and other characteristics, or in 
the case of lands opened for settlement in the early nineteenth century, 
proximity to settlements or other people and its accessibility to immigrants. 
As a demand for such amenities increase, if the supply of such land remains 
static or decreases, the price goes up. The other basis of value in land 
is what it can produce, measured in money. The productive capacity of land 
will not produce money unless what is produced can be exchanged for other 
goods or money. The lands under consideration were far from any markets at 
which its products could be sold, and there were practically no means of 
getting the products to markets from most of the area by road or water 
transportation. There were none of the amenities mentioned above inherent 
in subject lands and limited prospect of developing any adequate means of 
transportation in the then forseeable future. 

In addition to the characteristics of the land referred to above, there 
was the question of Indian influence that was of extreme importance. On 


page 78 it is noted that the subject area was bounded by Indian territory 
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on the north and south and on part of the west sides. On the map, Exhibit 
"E," opposite page 90, only two roads are shown leading into this area from 
the east--The Old Settlement Road and the St. Marys Road. Neither of these 
roads led to the more settled portions of Georgia or the other parts of 
the country. Thus, the major communication with the rest of Georgia was 
through Indian territory. For several years prior to 1814 trips through 
Indian territory were hazardous, and it seems obvious that extensive de- 
velopment of subject area would have been uncertain to say the least, under 
the circumstances. 

These facts are borne out in the light of subsequent actions of the 
Indians as briefly discussed on pages 82 and 83, and the attitude of the 
state is clearly set forth in the memorial to the Georgia General Assembly 
referred to on page 20 and submitted herewith as Defendant's Exhibit No. 
89. Quoted below are pertinent comments from this memorial: 

".e.eefor leaving out of view the steril and unprofitable terri- 

tory acquired, it can scarcely be expected, that our citizens, 

or emigrants from any section of the United States, would occu- 

py a territory, having on one side the Spanish line, and the 

Indians between them and the settlements of Georgia. Such would 


be the situation according to the line established in the treaty 
of General Jackson." 


The harassments by the Indians continued until 1818 when General Jackson 
invaded Florida and broke up the Indian tribes. Georgia took no action 
towards any disposition or development of this area until after the lands 
lying between subject territory on the north and the settled areas of 
Georgia north of the Okmulgee and the Altamaha were ceded by the Creeks 
January 22, 1818. The area thus ceded plus the Georgia portion of subject 
area was divided into the counties of Appling, Early, and Irwin under Act 


of December 15, 1818. (1) 
From the facts summarized above, it appears obvious that subject lands 
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were of poor quality as to soil and potential productivity. A substantial 
portion of the land was completely inaccessible as far as roads, trails, or 
water transportation was concerned, and it was subject to harassment by 
hostile Indians from territory to the north within the State of Georgia 
and from the south where the Indians were under the protection of Spain who 
at best was an unfriendly neighbor. | 

The most important criteria of the desirability of subject lands may 
be taken from the experience as to the settlement of similar lands previ- 
ously offered in Georgia. On pages 194-196 there is a brief discussion 
of the Land Lottery Acts and the method selected by Georgia to dispose of 
her lands. On pages 196 and 197 are shown the results of the first two land 
lotteries. In the first lottery, all of the Baldwin County section and 
practically all of the Wilkinson County section were taken up, but 37.8% 
of the Wayne County lots were not considered worth two and a half cents per 
acre to the fortunate drawers. 

The people who were eligible to draw came from all parts of Georgia 
and undoubtedly represented every class of financial capabilities. The 
legislature continually extended the time for fortunate drawers to take out 
their grants, the final date being in November of 1814. Thus, there were 
nine years in which the drawers had time to view the property and to raise 
the money. In the Baldwin and Wilkinson County sections referred to above, 
only 36 out of 3,047 failed to take out their grants, but in Wayne County 
37.8% were not paid for at the rate of two and a half cents per acre. All 
three sections were narrow strips close to the settled areas of the state. 
The area east of Wayne County, having been cleared of Indian title in 1763, 
had been settled for many years longer than the area east of Baldwin and 


Wilkinson, which was cleared of Indian title in 1790. This is conclusive 
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evidence that the lands in the Wayne County section of Georgia were mich 
less. desirable than the lands to the north. 

In the 1807 lottery there were 3,217 lots of 202-1/2 acres in Baldwin 
County, of which only 36, or approximately 1%, were not taken up, or re- 
verted. In Wilkinson County there were 7,259 lots of 202-1/2 acres, of 
which 40.6% reverted, indicating that the fortunate drawers did not feel 
they were worth six cents per acre. The period for taking out these grants 
extended from 1807 to 1814, so the fortunate drawers had ample time to view 
the land, to obtain information about it, or to arrange to obtain the nec- 
essary $12.25 to obtain a grant. 

Since in the first lottery practically all of the Wilkinson County lots 
were taken up as well as the Baldwin County lots, a study was made to see 
if the difference in the second lottery could be accounted for. Exhibit 
"L," opposite page 206, is an enlarged portion of Exhibit "B,” "Physical 
Regions," showing Wilkinson County. This map also has the boundaries of 
the land lot districts referred to in Exhibit "H." Im each land lot dis- 
trict is a figure which is the percentage of reversions, and the shaded 
portions graphically show these percentages. The heavy broken lines are 
the boundaries of the physical regions discussed in pages 15-19. It will 
be noted that the northern part of Wilkinson County lies within the Dougherty 
Plain ee has been referred to as some of the most desirable land in 
Georgia. The southern portion lies in the Tifton Upland which has been 
referred to as less desirable land. This chart shows that there was a 
strong See for land in the Dougherty Plain area and limited interest in 
the Tifton Upland area even at a price of six cents per acre. 

Even along the streams less than half of the lots were taken up. This 


is further conclusive evidence that lands in the Pine Barrens were not 


considered desirable. 

As has been noted, it is estimated that approximately two-thirds of 
subject lands lay in the Coastal Terrace or Tifton Upland regions. Based 
on the experience with the 1,519,000 acres in Wilkinson County, the demand 
for land in the major portion of subject territory would be limited. 

The majority of the early writers spoke well of the region between the 
Flint and Chattahoochee Rivers. Physically, it lies in the Dougherty Plain, 
considered as good land, and observation by the appraiser indicates this to 
be good land. It car be safely assumed that this would have been desir- 
able land in 1814. 

This section, however, was the farthest away from the settled areas 
of Georgia, and it was surrounded practically on three sides by Indian terri- 
tory. While it was accessible to water transportation, this transportation 
led only to Spanish territory, and in 1814, there was little possibility of 
trade or commerce in that direction. 

Concerning the Alabama portion of subject lands, the comments of Thomas 
Freeman, Surveyor -General, for the Mississippi Territory, and Josiah Meigs, 
Commissioner of the General Land Office in Washington, as quoted on page 23, 
are significant. The Commissioner wrote that he understood only a small 
portion of the Jackson Treaty lands west of the Chattahoochee were fit for 
cultivation and would not be purchased or settled. This opinion was sub- 
sequently corroborated by Freeman to Meigs. 

An examination of the map showing Indian settlements, Exhibit "D,” 
indicates only one Indian settlement in this area, situated on the Chatta- 
hoochee. At the same time, there were many Indian towns north of subject 
area, both in Alabama and Georgia, and numerous settlements south of the 


Alabama-Georgia-Florida line. The Creeks and Seminoles were both gricultural 
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people and all of their towns had farm lands around them. The fact that 
there were numerous settlements in the areas described by the early. writers 
as good lands and none in the areas described as poor lands is further in- 
dication of what potential users of these lands thought of then. 

There were only two roads through this area, and they vere east-west 
arteries. They did not connect with roads to the north, as did. east-west 
roads farther north, which would again indicate a lack of interest in this 
area. The roads through the territory led west to Pensacola, which was a 
Spanish town and did not furnish an outlet for produce, and if the gettler 
was thinking of sending produce or goods east, there was a vast area of 
good land closer to the eastern settlements. ee 

The appraiser examined all of the field notes of the original surveys, 
and these indicated that the land as a whole was second and third rate pine 
land with the usual areas of swamps and bays and some hardwood interspersed 
With the pine forests. Towards the northern tip of the area some first 
rate land was noted but a comparatively small amount. ; 

In order to draw further conclusions as to the attitude of settlers 
at the time, studies were made of early land sales in southeastern Alabana, 
These sales were discussed briefly on pages 200-205. There are tvo tables, 
8 and 9, pages 201 and 202. Table 8 shows the total acreage gold each year 
from the three land offices. Reference to the map, Exhibit "K,” opposite 
page 204, Figure 2, indicates that only the Cahaba land office sales are 
of significance in this analysis. Table 9 shows sales in Rangee 16 Hast 
to 20 East from 1817, the date of the opening, through 1820 when ‘the policy 
of land sales was changed. These townships are listed because ‘they repre 
sent the greatest sales activity in the vicinity of subject lands, compris- 
ing an area 40 to 50 miles west of subject territory, which is more than 
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the width of the Alabama portion of the lands in question and because study 
of these areas offer some solution to high sale prices that are often re- 
ferred to. These sales from 1817 to 1820 are also charted on the maps, 
Exhibit "K," opposite page 204, Figures 1 and 2. These maps are sections 
taken from Exhibit "E," opposite page 90, showing the early whitemen's 
roads in the region. Figure 1 is an overlay on which are indicated the 
sales from 1817 to 1820. The shading represents the percentage of each 
township that was sold during that period. The dark shading shows those 
townships in which there were sales at prices over $2.00, the minimm allow- 
able price; the lighter shading indicates those townships in which there 
were no sales over $2.00. Figure 2 shows sales subsequent to the fall of 
1820 after the minimum price of $1.25 had been established. The shading 
indicates townships in which there were sales from 1820-29, 1830 on, and 
after 1850. On this map will also be noted in some townships two figures. 
The top figure in each township represents the year in which lands were 
offered for sale or in which the survey was completed. The lower figure, 
where there are two, indicates the year in which the first sale was re- 
corded. The appraiser was unable to find complete figures as to when every 
township was offered, but the figures used reflect the earliest that they 
could have been available for sale. 

It will be noted that the area in which the heavy sales are shown is 
at or close to the junction of several of the principal trails or roads ex- 
tending in every direction and also at the junction of. the Coosa and Talla- 
poosa Rivers, forming the Alabama River which was a navigable stream. Since 
This area was at the junction of arteries of travel, it was known to more 
people than any section in the entire treaty area. This also is the area 


referred to on page 22 that Darby spoke of in such glowing terms. The period 


of 1817 was one of boom and expansion throughout the West. Considering all 
of these factors--the times, the character of the land, the amount of land 
close to the rivers, and the highways close at hand--it is no wonder that 
high prices were paid for these lands. 

There were quite a few sales from $20.00 per acre up with a few at 
$50.00 to $70.00 per acre, and many between $2.00 and $10.00 per acre. 
However, there were sales at $2.00 per acre adjacent to many of the highest 
priced sales and at the same time. Thus, as is shown on Table 9, out of 
approximately 805,000 acres available in this period, 311,200 acres, or 
approximately 38.7% were sold. At the same time, of the 1,665 sales re- 
corded, 499, or only 30%, were above the $2.00 minimun. 

At the same time that these lands were being sold, other lands in 
Alabama were also being sold. Reference is made to Table 8 on page 201 
which shows the volume of sales from the Alabama land offices in this per- 
iod. Exhibit "J," opposite page 202, Figure 2, shows the areas covered by 
these land offices. Cahaba covered a large section of the Jackson Treaty 
cession and St. Stephens covered southwestern Alabama and some of Mississ- 
ippi. 

In the period 1817 to 1820, 1,531,000 acres were sold at the Cahaba 
office and 721,850 acres were sold from the St. Stephens office during the 
time that 311,200 acres were sold in the area referred to. Thus, these sales 
in the Montgomery area represent approximately 13.8% of all the sales in 
southern Alabama in the period 1817-1820. It will also be noted that the 
average price paid for Cahaba office lands was high. This indicates that 
much of the land in Alabama west of Montgomery was desirable, but this same 
desirability was not present in lands south and east of Montgomery, which 


includes subject area in Alabama. 


Further reference to the map, Exhibit "J," shows that no more land 
was made available for sale in southeastern Alabama for several years. The 
area in question was offered between 1817 and 1819. Then no more lands in 
southeastern Alabama were offered until after 1824 or 1825. Part of this 
can be accounted for by the economic collapse of 1819-20. On the other 
hand, the policy of the Federal Government was to obtain revenue from the 
sale of lands. Experience had shown very definitely that with the first 
rush after opening of a new area that only the best lands sold quickly and 
that settlers would pass less desirable regions to obtain more desirable 
lands farther on. Thus, if these lands had been particularly desirable, 
the Government would have made every effort to expedite the surveys and 
make them available for sale. The fact that there was no attempt made to 
have these lands surveyed at the time of the initial rush or immediately 
thereafter is clear indication that the lands were less desirable and bears 
out clearly the comments of Freeman, Meigs, and Barnett quoted on page 223. 

From the study of surveyors' notes previously referred to, considera- 
tion of Darby's comments as well as other writers, and an analysis of these 
sales, the conclusion seems obvious that the portion of subject lands in 
Albama was not especially desirable and were comparable to the Tifton Upland 
of the area in Georgia. These lands could not be considered as good as the 
Dougherty Plain between the Flint and Chattahoochee Rivers, and it is also 
apparent that these lands were far less desirable than lands north and west 
in Alabama. 

It is recognized that the matters herein referred to occurred after the 
date of this appraisal and the actual sales would not have been known by 
people considering the land in 1814. However, analysis of these land sales 


is the best way available today to verify conditions that were known to 


prospective buyers of the land at the time. The conditions reflected by 
these early sales verify the early Opinions quoted herein. It has previ- 
ously been cited that the surveying of lands was hindered by Indian hostil- 
ities. This is borne out by the time between the treaty, August 9, 1814, 
and completion of the survey and sales three years later, as well as by 
the comments of the Surveyor-General. See Defendant's Exhibit No. 84. 
Secondly, it is obvious that many people had long been aware of the charac- 
ter of the lands around what is now Montgomery, and the knowledge of the 
character of this land caused it to be surveyed and offered first and at- 
tracted buyers who were familiar with the lands and were prepared to bid 
high prices to obtain the desirable parcels. This would have been known 
to people evaluating the area at the time. 

The Fort Jackson Treaty extinguished the title to some 30,000,000 acres 
of land, including subject territory. Thus, at the time of this appraisal, 
excluding the 8,900,000 acres of subject land, there was better than 21,000,000 
acres of land in the ceded area that would be available for sale as soon as 
surveyed. There was land north of the Tennessee River cleared of Indian 
title and a large area of Public Domain inh southwestern Alabama and southern 
Mississippi. A rough estimate indicates that there were about 3,500,000 
acres of land in Alabama cleared of Indian title prior to the Fort Jackson 
Treaty. While this area has not been described in detail in this report, 
many of the authorities quoted referred to it in more favorable terms and 
as better land. Much of it was available to good river transportation to 
Mobile, an American city, and some to New Orleans. It was better served by 
roads in every direction than was the major part of subject land. 


A careful analysis and comparison of subject lands would lead to the 


following conclusions: 
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a. The principal portion consisted of land greatly inferior to 
millions of acres of other lands available or soon to be 
available. 

b. Roads and river transportation as of 1814 had more or less 
bypassed subject area in favor of the other lands referred 
to above. 

c. Settlers preferred the lands in Alabama and Mississippi at 
much higher prices to the majority of the lands in subject 
territory. 

The purpose of this appraisal is to determine the fair market value 
of the land. As has been stated, the highest and best use for which the 
property is adaptable or needed, or likely to be needed in the reasonably 
near future, should be considered, not necessarily as a measure of value, 
but to the full extent that the prospect of demand for such use or uses 
affect the value at the date of valuation. 

In this case the value to be found is that of a single tract containing 
approximately 8,990,000 acres. For the purpose of a rough projection of the 
problem, if the average lot were 400 acres, this would involve approximately 
22,500 transactions. It is obvious that it would take time to dispose of that 
number of parcels. In general, each transaction would represent the head of 
a family. For the sake of generalities, assume three people for the head of 
each family. This means that a-growth of 67,500 in population would be re- 
quired to dispose of this tract. Comparing this to population figures set 
forth on page 160, it would take the major portion of Georgia's population 
growth from 1800 to 1810 to accomplish this if they all migrated to subject 
area. In the face of other lands and the growth of states' population, it 
is reasonable to assume that anyone estimating the amount of time required 
to dispose of these units would have assumed a period much longer than ten 


years to dispose of them. 


In a program of disposition of lands, there are numerous hazards and 
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expenses that the developer takes into consideration in estimating its value 
for purchase. A few of these are the costs of surveying, preparation, sell- 
ing, and interest on the original investment, first, prior to the beginning 
of sales, and secondly, until the original investment is recaptured. There 
are the hazards of selling, such as competition from other lands, price 
fluxtuation due to business conditions, unsalable land, and the problems 

of credit buying. Finally, a buyer must consider the profit available suf- 
ficient to justify the undertaking and the risk of capital. As has been 
previously discussed, an owner must weigh these same: factors against the 
desirability of other types of investment to which the money value of a 
property can be diverted. 

In estimating value, sales at arms length of the same or similar prop- 
erty within a reasonable period of the date of value (comparable sales) are 
the best evidence of value. In the absence of these, there is said to be 
no market, and value becomes a matter of judgment, but the judgment must: 
still be used towards developing market value. Lacking actual comparative 
sales, every fact and circumstance which reasonably bears on the question of 
value should be presented and considered and all considerations that might 
fairly be brought forward and reasonably given weight by those bargaining 
in a free market should be considered. 

In this case there are no truly comparable sales that can be used in 
the sense that the term is thought of today. However, there are quite a few 
transactions that reflect the attitudes of parties who were in the position 
similar to buyer and seller, and the results of these transactions can fur- 
nish a guide that will assist the appraiser in coming to some conclusions. 

On page 179 are listed several early land transactions. The first 


group represents sales from the state to private parties, the second group 
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sales betweén private parties. The difficulties experienced by the Ohio 
Company and John Cleve Symmes are well known to students of early land his- 
tory and need not be repeated here, but great difficulty was experienced in 
disposing of these lands even though they were considered some of the choic- 
est in the West. 

The New York state land was also considered choice land. It is signifi- 
cant to note the reduced price between 1788 and 1791. This can be accounted 
for partially due to currency fluctuation but part by reluctance to venture 
such larga amounts of capital. 

Ths resales by Morris are examples of the profits that had been made 
and vht@h ‘tetuced these people to invest their funds. By the time of the 
Fort Jackson freaty, these early land developers had several years of ex- 
perience with a program of resales and the difficulties that were experienced 
were undotbtedly xnown by people of substance at the time. 

there were other transactions much more closely related to subject area 
in time and characteristics of land that furnish more information of assis- 
tance to the appraiser. These have been discussed previously, but the ap- 
praiser will relate them to the current problem as they have a bearing on 
the value of subject lands. ‘The original sales of the Yazoo lands by the 
state ere not included because the people themselves determined that the 
price ves too low. 
Per Acre 
1. Sale by Georgia Mississippi Company to New 7 ae 

England Mississippi Company. See page 190. 
. ©, 1p~380,000 acres @ $1,138,000........sseececeeserseeeenerer ee lOP 
2. Bale of a portion of Tennessee Land Company 
to Sam B. Jack. See page 190. 
OD, AOacres sBeisies’s ssl. oteteCRe, Mie. EPa dee soe eel ates See 
_- (Hote: This was only a small portion of the entire tract.) 


3. Offer of settlement by claimants of Yazoo Lands. 
Noted in report of Commission of 1803. See page 192.........25¢ 


Pe 
4. Amounts recommended as settlement of Yazoo rer Acre 


claims of 1803. See page 192; 
Remainder of 5,000,000 acres in settlement 
of BOO 00 aa as niciswininn oni Sniesl cideinn min ete eral lus 
$2,500,000 in interest-bearing certificates ‘ 
for 35,000,000 BCTOB ssc eesorsccccecssccrscscccscvesscncTolhg 
$5,000,000 in non-interest bearing certificates 
for 35,000,000 BCTOB oc aseresicecconccersccccevcsccnssslt. 3g 


d+ Final settlement, Act of May 31, 1614, Congress 
of the United States. See page 193: 


$5,000,000 appropriated as full settlement for 
claims of 35,000, 000 ACTOR ses ccccssccccccceccescccccceco lh, 3g 
$4, 282,151.00 actually spent as full settlement 
of established claims for major portion of 
35, 000, 000 ACTOR rece cecccsscccccccccccsereccccvccecverselaeag 
6. Indian Cessions; 
1802 - Parts of Baldwin and Wilkinson Counties 
and Wayne County. See pages 72 and 73. 
1,112,000 acres Brrcceccccccesecccevvesecccevvcccccccscees soe48g 
1805 Balance of Baldwin and Wilkinson Counties. 
See page 73. 
2,225,200 acres ]eseeccccccccecrccccvccessccnccccesncces cee eIe 2g 
7. Forbes Purchases: See pages 208-209. 


1806 — 1,008, 000 acres Bec ccccscvccccccccccvceccvcccesccc cs cOeOg 
1811 i 136,000 acres Be cccccervcccccccccccevcvescccccseeseclO.Og 


8. Subsequent Florida transactions: 
1818 Spanish Grant to Forbes. See page 210. 
(Later invalidated by Congress. ) 
Ei OURO CLOBAC s 5 cie\c:ccnss 0/0, 0'n) 9 o:4/6isiaiscereeraitinie® oitidinio seo esa e 
None of these transactions can be called arm's length transactions in 
the sense of willing buyer, willing seller, who had a full choice of action. 
However, since there were no such arm's length transactions of the magnitude 
of subject area, these must be studied as guides to value. 
The sale to the New England Mississippi Company can be considered as 


@ bona fide sale as far as the purchasers were considered. They had no 


knowledge at the time of purchase of any fraud and bought with the assumption 
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that they were acquiring good title. There is no way to determine from the 
records as to how capable these buyers were, but the fact that they paid 
over $250,000.00 was indicative of considerable substance for that was a 
large sum of money in 1796. Even though the transaction was 18 years be- 
fore subject date, it is a guide that must be considered. 

The conveyance to Sam B. Jack must be qualified in two ways. First, 
it was in settlement of a debt, and secondly, it was a comparatively small 
parcel. It is a well-known fact that with few exceptions the smaller the 
parcel of real estate, the higher the unit price. 

In the opinion of the appraiser the amounts recommended by the Commis- 
sion in 1803 are extremely important. In the first place, the Commissioners 
were outstanding men in the Congress. Albert Gallatin especially had been 
vitually interested and active in land matters for the United States. There- 
fore, it is felt that these men were qualified to give an intelligent opin- 
ion in matters pertaining to land values, and such opinion should be given 
considerable weight. 

Their first recommendation was that the claimants be deeded the 5,000,000 
acres set aside in the Agreement of Cession between Georgia and the Federal 
Government, less an amount of land to satisfy other claims as settlement for 
the $500,000.00 paid to Georgia for the grants. This meant that they felt 
$500,000.00 was a proper price to pay for 5,000,000 acres of land, or approx- 
imately 10 cents per acre. 

The second recommendation was that in lieu of the lands, certificates 
bearing interest be given or certificates without interest at twice the 
value be given. 

It is interesting to note that if no interest was to be paid on the 


certificates, the face amount was twice as great. In commenting the Commission 
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estimated that the annual sales of lands within the 5,000,000 acres would 
not exceed $300,000.00 or $400,000.00 per year. See Defendant's Exhibit 

No. 91, page 134. This is decisive indication of the fact that informed 
ecoi@ecacoguized the Glement-or tine involvadide disposing of raw lands 
and the value of interest on capital tied up in any venture, and the fact 
that certificates without interest had twice the face value of those with 
interest indicated an estimate of a long period necessary to dispose of this 
amount of land. 

These recommendations were rejected by the claimants. They had pre- 
viously offered to compromise at a figure of 25 cents per acre, which was 
rejected by the Commission in its recommendations. (See page 192.) This 
offer of 25 cents per acre as a settlement can be considered as a seller's 
offering price, being the highest figure he felt might be obtained, which 
he can always reduce if a satisfactory counter offer is forthcoming, but 
the claimants should not be considered as willing sellers actually ready to 
sell. The claimants continued to press their suit, but no action was taken 
until the Supreme Court upheld their claims when Congress eal took some 
action. (See page 193.) The action finally taken followed closely the 
recommendations of the 1803 Commission. 

This is most significant for during this period the matter was under 
continual discussion; members of Congress had had ample time to consider 
the matter, and several commissions or committees had studied the question 
very carefully. Thus again the action of Congress was a decision reached 
after much deliberation. The final settlement was not in the nature of a 
purchase for the United States claimed clear title to the lands, but ina 
measure it was very similar to the subject case in that it was a settlement 


after the fact of claims arising from acts of others some time prior to 


the date of settlement. 

The areas involved in the Yazoo claims are shown on the map, Exhibit 
"F," opposite page 190. It will be noted that the territory involved in- 
cluded some of the best land in the state and that it was served by several 
rivers that were navigable for long distances. Much of these lands were 
spoken of highly by Darby and other writers, and since there had been settle- 
ment north of the Tennessee and in southwestern Alabama, people had consid- 
erable knowledge of this region by the time of the settlement in 1814 and 
1815. It would seem logical that some consideration was given to the char- 
acter of the lands by members of Congress in their final decision. 

The next matter for consideration are the two Indian cessions of 1802 
and 1805 at prices of approximately eight and a half and nine and a quarter 
cents per acre. Without giving thought to the background, culture, and ac- 
tivities of the Creek Nation, people are prone to think of the Creek Indians 
as ignorant savages with no knowledge of any values or of the whiteman's 
ways. More careful study of their history shows much to the contrary. Many 
of the influential Indians at the time were part white and many had some 
whiteman's education. History shows that these Indian tribes understood 
many of the whiteman's business methods. For example, they soon learned 
that the whiteman was anxious to trade with them. They also learned at an 
early date about the extension of credit. Records of correspondence between 
some of the Creek chiefs indicate that the Indians played one trader against 
the other and were able to obtain concessions on terms of credit and other 
favors. Negotiations for the Forbes Purchases extended over many months, 
and the Indians did not agree quickly to the terms of cession. 

Comparisons of the terms of land cessions by the Creeks with sales by 


other Indian tribes in the northwest at approximately the same period indicate 
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much more astuteness on the part of the Creek negotiators. Benjamin Hawkins, 
in speaking of his experiences in negotiating, shows that they definitely 
understood the principals of negotiating. Hawkins also speaks of the time 
involved in negotiations. There were factional disputes among the Indians, 
so final settlement involved the judgment of many Indian chiefs. The prices 
for which the Indians settled on the various cessions increased as time 

went on, indicating a knowledge of the value of lands. 

It would seem, therefore, that these prices may not be ignored and 
must be considered to some extent as indicative of an informed seller's 
attitude. 

Before completing the discussion of the disposition of land in Georgia, 
the area involved is of importance for comparison purposes. The total area 
of lands acquired in the 1802-1805 cession was approximately 3, 345,800 
acres. (See page 193.) Of this, approximately 1,120,000 acres was in the 
1802 cession; 670,000 acres were parts of Baldwin and Wilkinson Counties 
and 450,000 acres comprised all of what was then Wayne County. See Exhibit 
"H,""following page 197. As has been noted, practically all of the Baldwin 
and Wilkinson County lots were disposed of quickly, but only 300,000 acres 
of Wayne County land was taken up prior to 1814. The second cession of 
1805 consisted of 2,225,000 acres, of which approximately 2,225,600 acres 
was offered as lots and fractional lots. Approximately 1,516,000 acres was 
disposed of prior to 1814, or approximately 70%. While it has been pointed 
out that the lands not taken up were less desirable lands, it would appear 
obvious that if there were a substantial demand for home sites in this re- 
gion that these lots would have been taken up and resold. Even in the early 
days a home site for $12.00 was very cheap, and those people who applied 


for chances to draw obviously had some interest in a new home site or they 
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would not have applied, and if there was any appreciable demand, it would 
have been practical to assume that the fortunate drawers could have taken 


out their grants and resold the property. 


Chapter 3 - Analysis of Appraisal 
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There appear to be two approaches to value to be used in this appraisal. 


The State of Georgia and its citizens had definitely established a policy 


and a basis of value for its lands. There had been nine years of experience 


with these policies. The legislature had reviewed this situation each year 
and had continued the same policies. On December 2, 1813, the legislature 
| made all lots not granted as of November 10, 1814, available to any citizen 
of Georgia at the previously established values. See page 196; also, De- 
fendant's Exhibit No. 94. This would indicate values of two and a half 
cents per acre for the Coastal Terrace area and six cents per acre for the 
Tifton Upland and Dougherty Plain areas. 

The value of the Alabama lands would be affected by the same factors 
that govern the lands in Georgia. It has been shown that these lands were 
considered less desirable than the lands in Georgia between the Flint and 
Chattahoochee Rivers. They were farther away from settled areas than were 
the better Georgia lands and were subject td the same harassments as the 
western Georgia lands. 

As of 1814 there were some settlements in southwestern Alabama and 
Mississippi. These settlements were as far west of subject area as the 
settled area of Georgia was to the east. They were not large enough, how- 
ever, to provide a source of immigrants for subject area. Since the roads 
leading to the area in Alabama at that time all ran east and west and some 
of them just north of the line of subject lands in Georgia, settlers who 
were coming from the north would have to pass close by more desirable lands 
in Georgia to reach these lands in Alabama. If immigrants came in from the 
northwest, it would be easier for them to reach the better lands to the 


north around the junction of the Coosa and Tallapoosa Rivers. These lands 
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along the rivers had been written of in glowing terms by many authorities. 

The balance of lands in Alabama within the Jackson Treaty area were 
parts of the Public Domain, and people knew that the minimum price was $2.00 
per acre. If the subject area in Alabama was more closely related to the 
better lands lying north and west in Alabama, this price of $2.00 per acre 
would carry considerable weight. It appears, however, that subject area was 
linked mich more closely with the Georgia area by transportation, Indian bound- 
aries, character of soil, and climate. Therefore, it is difficult to assume 
that there would be a higher price paid for lands immediately west of the 
Chattahoochee that were considered less desirable than Georgia lands just 
east of the river. Thus, the prices that governed lands east of the Chatta- 
hoochee would govern the prices paid for lands west of the river and they 
would reflect the value of six cents per acre established for Georgia lands. 

Assuming that the entire tract of subject area had been available for 
sale to a qualified buyer at the time, certain facts that would have influ- 
enced such a buyer must be considered. Any buyer qualifying financially 
and by experience to undertake the purchase and development of subject lands 
would have had knowledge of many other transactions of this kind in the past. 
Such a buyer would also have knowledge of other sources of investment for 
his money and would weigh the desirability, potential profits, and poten- 
tial hazards of the various possible investments. 

The experience of previous land investors as listed on page 216 cannot 
be disregarded for they furnish some guide to what profits had been made 
and what people who actually invested their money in such ventures sought 
as a return. 

In 1791 Robert Morris sold 1,200,000 acres that he had purchased for 


11 cents an acre to Sir William Johnston Pulteney for 28 cents an acre, which 


sale represented 255% of purchase price. 

In 1792 Robert Morris made two sales to Dutch bankers of land he had 
purchased for five cents an acre. See page 211. One sale was at 37 cents 
an acre, or 740% of the purchase price; the other at 28 cents an acre, or 
560% of the purchase price. 

In 1796 the Georgia Mississippi-Company sold lands for which it had 
paid $155,000.00 at a price of $1,138,000, or 745% of its purchase price. 

These are substantial profits, but they are indicative of what the 
men who invested in raw land had received and would have a bearing on other 
buyers who would have been aware of such profits. These facts are men- 
tioned not as a guide to value but as a guide to attitude. It indicates 
that buyers of large tracts of raw lands in the early days expected sub- 
stantial profits to induce them to pay cash for land. 

All of the lands in Georgia not freed of Indian title were the prop- 
erty of the state, and the state was clamoring for possession of these lands. 
The Federal Government was committed to extinguish the Indian title to these 
lands. Thus, buyers would have had reason to believe that some time in the 
future lands to the north of subject lands would have been available, and 
since the policies of the state had been established for some nine years, 
it was probable that these policies would continue. These policies had 
pretty definitely established prices of six cents per acre for good lands 
and two and a half cents per acre for poor lands to all fortunate drawers. 
There would, of course, be some good lands worth considerably more than 
these prices, but experience had also shown that much of the land could not 
be disposed of in a reasonable time at any price. It was known that only 
residents of Georgia could participate in the land lotteries, but if there 


was a demand for lots by outsiders at a higher price, then the fortunate 
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drawers would be in a position to sell their lands which they had obtained 
cheaply at whatever price the market might produce. This would mean that 
whatever the price the assumed buyer might be able to develop through sales 
efforts and developments or which might develop through the passage of time 
and settlement, there would be many thousands of acres elsewhere in Georgia 
available to fortunate drawers or owned by people who had drawn lots and 
paid six cents per acre, which would be available for resale if high prices 
were developed. As of 1814 there were 313 lots in Wayne County of 490 acres 
each, or 153,000 acres, and 2,950 lots of 202-1/2 acres, or 597,000 acres, 
in Wilkinson County still unsold, a total of 750,000 acres. These were not 
the best lands, but they were lands available in the market at very low 
prices. 

The general price pattern of sales for home sites had long been estab- 
lished by the State of Georgia. The appraiser has examined the records in 
the office of the Surveyor-General showing the dates of all grants in Bald- 
win and Wilkinson Counties. These records show that most of the grants 
taken up by fortunate drawers were taken up shortly after the drawings. 

All of the lots in the first lottery went rapidly; those in the 1807 lot- 
tery not as fast. This would indicate that those people who drew desirable 
lots were ready and able to take them up but that there was no hurry to take 
up less desirable lands. This indicated an interest in good lands, but it 
was obvious that there was no great demand for land just for land's sake. 
The interest was definitely selective. | 

It has been stated that the highest and best use of subject lands would 
be for resale as home sites. The prospective buyer or buyers would be in- 
duced to purchase only on the prospect that enough sales could be made for 


enough money to pay the original cost of the land, the cost of selling, 
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interest on the investment until it was paid back, and enough additional 
to provide a profit sufficient to justify risking the investment. 

Such prospective buyers would be thoroughly realistic in their approach 
to their sales program. They would have been aware of the experience the 
State of Géorgia had had with its lands. They would have been aware of 
the comments of the authorities quoted herein or made the same determina- 
tion themselves, and they would have known that there would have been cer- 
tain predetermined expenses. In addition, they would have allowed for un- 
foreseen expenses, as well as interest on their investment. 

The several categories of lands ual thing examined in the light of these 
toughts. 

Based on the comments of the early authorities and the experience of 
the state, the Tifton Upland and Coastal Terrace regions would have been 
lumped together as land generally undesirable and difficult to dispose of. 
The pertinent remarks from these authorities are quoted on page 223. On 
page 225 the comments of the Georgia Assembly are noted. These comments 
are particularly pertinent since they are the thoughts of a body of men, not 
just individuals. It would be hard to imagine that investors seeking to 
sell at a profit would pay anything for such a prospect. 

It is obvious that in this vast area there would be some tracts that 
would be desirable, but it would be unreasonable to expect that settlers 
would seek out such tracts in the light of the attitude at the time. The 
expense to the sellers of seeking out and making available such tracts would 
not be justified in cred of the attitude of the people. Based on the cost 
of surveying as established by the legislature, it would cost one to one 
and a half cents per acre just to survey the land. With thousands of acres 


available in Wayne County closer to settlements at two anda half cents per 
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acre, it would be completely unrealistic to assume that this region would 
have appealed to any prospective buyers for resale purposes. 

There were many of the same comments relative to the lands in Albama. 
It would have been recognized that these lands were somewhat better than 
the Coastal Terrace region, but any superiority would have been offset by 
the difficulties of access, the Indian harassments, and the prospect of 
competition from better lands more accessible and closer to settlement. 
Again it would have been recognized that there would be certain desirable 
tracts in the area, but the problems of locating these particular tracts 
would appear too great to induce prospective buyers to give such areas much 
value. 

This would leave the Dougherty Plain area between the Flint and the 
Chattahoochee as the portions of these lands that prospective buyers would 
feel could be disposed of profitably within a reasonable length of time. 
These lands had been spoken of favorably by practically all of the early 
writers. The soil was good compared to other settled regions of Georgia 
but not as good as lands in Alabama north and west of subject land. It was 
accessible to river transportation and generally well watered. The region 
was still a long way from settled areas, but several of the main arteries 
of travel were close to the boundaries on the north. 

This area was subject to the drawbacks of inaccessibility and Indian 
difficulties, the same as the other regions, but experience throughout the 
country had shown that settlers would overcome these difficulties if lands 
were sufficiently attractive. The rivers flowed into Spanish territory, 
and at the time this was an unfriendly area and could not be considered as 
a good market for goods and produce. However, it was also known that if 


there were good potential markets for goods and services, people ultimately 


would work out some means of doing business together. Thus this region had 
definite future possibilities and would justify an investment if sufficiently 
attractive. 

In summary, the Coastal Terrace, the Tifton Upland, and the Alabama 
sections of subject lands would not have offered sufficient possibilities 
for profitable resale within a reasonable period for investors to pay any- 
thing for them. Buyers could expect to obtain some revenue from these lands 
in the course of time, but the limited and uncertain possibilities, the 
responsibility of ownership, and the prospect of future taxation would so 
offset the possible return that a prospective buyer would accept these haz- 
ards and responsibilities only if it cost nothing. The Dougherty Plain had 
sufficient possibilities to justify a purchase; there would be sufficient 
potentialities in this area to become the basis of a development operation. 

It was known at the time that in the near future millions of acres of 
lands in Alabama would be available for sale, and since it was part of the 
Public Domain, the price was fairly well established at $2.00 per acre. In- 
cluded in this potential competition were large areas of lands far superior 
in productivity to any of the Dougherty Plain lands, so it would have been 
estimated that practically no land could be sold against such competition 
at a price approaching $2.00 per acre. Georgia, in its first land lottery 
act of May 11, 1803, had established values for its lands (see page 194) 
at 

$1.00 per acre for first quality river lands; 


50 cents per acre for second quality river lands and first qual- 
ity uplands; 


25 cents per acre for second quality upland; 
12-1/2 cents per acre for third quality upland; and 


6-1/4 cents per acre for all pine land. 


In applying these figures to the Dougherty Plain area, the ante of 
the early writers are again studied. Captain Hugh Young in his Topographic 
Memoir, Defendant's Exhibit No. 87, pages 133-135, indicates some first 
rate land, more land of second quality, and considerable pine barrens. 

Darby spoke particularly of the land along the north line from the Chatta- 
hoochee to the Flint as about one-third good land, the balance second rate. 
See Defendant's Exhibit No. 86, pages t35-136. He also stated that the 
land improved in Areas to the south. Barnett, in his comments (see page 
19) spoke of level land between the Chattahoochee and the Flint but not as 
good as land to the west along the Summochechobe Creek and the Oakfuske and 
Tallapoosa Rivers. 

From this it would appear that there was a limited amount of what could 
be considered as first rate land, quite a bit of second quality land, and 
a lot of third rate and pine land. 

In applying any figures and statistics to a speculative venture of this 
character, it is important to keep in mind that such speculators only invest 
on a basis upon which they feel certain they can't lose money and with the 
expectation of making substantial profits if aceterii® 

The land in question was so large that it would have been impossible to 
make a detailed survey and anslysis of all the land. The entire tract would 
have to be lumped in generalities as has been done in this analysis. It 
would have been impossible to accurately estimate what the lands as sub- 
divided would sell for. It would have been impossible to estimate how fast 
the lands might sell and impractical not to assume that a year or more would 
elapse before any lands could be sold. The Yazoo land frauds were still 
fresh in the minds of people, and it would take time to convince people 


that the lands were actually available and worth looking into. 
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All of these uncertainties would have meant that buyers, investors, or 
speculators, whatever one chooses to call them, would have been very liberal 
in estimating all possible expenses and very conservative in estimating po- 
tential sales income, the area which might be sold, and the rate of sale. 
All of these facts have been reflected in the sales and resales cited here- 
in. 

The appraiser follows the same general pattern in establishing an esti- 
mate of potential total sales and potential expenses. A. 

From the descriptions cited herein and actual observation, the appraiser 
‘feels that potential buyers would have estimated that there would be approx- 
imately one-fifth of the land considered first quality by Georgia standards 
at $1.00 per acre; one-fifth second quality river land, or first quality 
uplands, at 50 cents per acre; one-fifth at 25 cents per acre; one-fifth 
at 12-1/2 cents per acre; and one-fifth pine land at 6-1/4 cents per acre. 
Assuming 1,665,000 acres in this area, each category would contain approxi- 
mately 330,000 acres: 

330,000 acres @ $1.00.......ceccecececee cece 0$330, 000.00 
: iM 50g rete dace ce svsse se csess+e 105,000.00 
A PIR ILS Ets den ies s's-cnccecere'e a, 200500 


n Wy es 12-1 Qgprcccvcvccvevccccsece 41,250.00 
20,625.00 


r BS ORNe G21 / bia nes aes se kale eal 20,6 


Total estimated receipts from sales - 
Ts) ee atic Vetintat wt cw cote” GO+0, 000.00 


It is impractical to assume that an appraiser can reproduce exactly 
the expenses that would be anticipated at the time, but certain assumptions 
can be made that enable some conclusions to be aE eo. 

The first assumption is based on a rule of thumb that has been long 
used by land developers, and that is that they can't pay more for raw land 
than one-third of the total price they expect to get for the developed lands. 


This indicates a price of $215,000.00 as a starting point for figuring. 


23% 


These assumptions cannot be considered as authoritative figures for 
there is no exact information available as to what development costs might 
be or what interest would have been demanded, but they are in general the 
basic facts that must be included in analyzing any land development for re- 
sale. They have been factors throughout all recorded history of land de- 
velopment. It is obvious that they are very sketchy for they do not in- 
clude such development expenses as roads, provisions for schools, churches, 
etc. or the free land often given to those who would build mills, foundaries, 
ete. Even with these simple figures, it would appear that the potential 
recovery after several years was limited. 

It would have been assumed at the time that at least two years would 
have been required before the Indians would have moved from the land, the 
land surveyed, sales offices established, and advertising and publicity 
distributed to attract potential settler purchasers. Thus, there would 
have been two years' infanent to add to the original cost. 

Based on surveying costs established by the State of Georgia, it would 
have cost approximately one and a half cents per acre to survey the land and 
lay out lots. 

It would have been known at the time that there were still lands in 
the state available to Georgia citizens at two and a half cents and six 
cents per acre. Therefore, most of the settlers would be expected from out 
of the state. An assumed rate of sale of ten years would be more than lib- 
eral. Therefore, there would be interest for the ten years, declining each 
year as lands were sold. A six per cent rate is used, and for the sake of 
simplicity, since this would decline each year, three per cent per year is 
used for ten years. 


There would be sales expense. As the appraiser has said, this would 
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be impossible to estimate at this time, but a figure of ten per cent of 
the sales price is assumed. This indicates the following results: 
Estimated ultimate sales price.............. $640,000.00 
Assumed acquisition cost........$213,000.00 
Interest, two years; 6% on 
$2135 000500 dcfedl ach OP tes! 25,560.00 
Surveying expense, 1,665,000 
acres @ 1-1/2¢ per acre.... 25,000.00 
Interest, ten years; 3% on 


$213; 000200 7. felis etutels ctu Glky000 200 


Sales expense, 10% of $640,000.. 64,000.00 


Estimate of assumed expenses..........+eeee++ 391,560.00 
Estimated recovery. . . 2. « 2. « + « « $248,410.00 

Based on these assumptions, a profit of 116% would be realized. Con- 
sidering all of the risks involved, this does not appear to be a proposi- 
tion that would be very attractive to investors. 

At the beginning of this chapter it was pointed out that the values 
established by the State of Georgia would be an important guide to value. 
The areas in question are set forth on page 221. 

Coastal Terrace - 3,700,000 acres @ 2-1/2¢...$ 92,000.00 
migtonsUotana = 1,050,000 ™ 


Dougherty Plain - 1,665,000 " 
x 


Alabama portion - 375,000 
F590, 000 "  @ 6g..ee0+- 293,400.00 


Total value based on Georgia policy. . . . . $385,400.00 
None of these assumptions have made any allowances for unsalable land. 
It is obvious that much of the land covered by the swamps and bays would 
not be salable for many years until the area had been pretty well developed. 
The estimates assumed above as expressing a buyer's attitude are in no 
way exact. They are only guides to reasoning, but they point out that 
prospective buyers of the entire tract could only undertake the hazards of 


such an investment if the property could be acquired at a very low price. 
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Based on these estimates, such a purchase price would be well below a value 
based on Georgia's evaluation. It can be readily seen that in order te 
bring a price attractive to potential buyers closer to a value based on 
Georgia's policies substantially higher sales prices would have to be 
assumed. There is no logical reason to believe that any substantial amount 
of land could be sold for higher prices in the face of the attitude of po- 
tential settlers at the time and the amount of competitive land that would 
have been available if such higher prices were developed. 

The State of Georgia had maintained its policy of land distribution 
and evaluation over a period of years. The legislature had acted on this 
policy year after year, so it apr esered the attitude of the people of the 
state. The balance of the lands in Georgia belonged to the state and would 
ultimately be cleared of Indian title. Thus, it would appear that the state 
policies would extend to millions of acres of better lands more accessible 
to settlers. In view of these facts and the indication that a price which 
would appeal to prospective purchasers would have been less than a value 
based on the state's policies, there seems to be no basis of evaluation 
other than that established by the State of Georgia. It is, therefore, the 


conclusion of the appraiser that the value of subject lands was $385,000.00. 


Section VIII - References 


(1) L.Q.C. Lamar, A Compilation of the Laws of Georgia, 1810-1819, Hannon, 
Augusta, 1821, p. ie. 


(2) Augustin Smith Clayton, A Compilation of the Laws of the State of 
Georgia, 1800-1810, Adams & Duyckinck, Augusta, 1913, pp. 100-107. 
See Defendant's Exhibit No. 93. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF APPRAISER 


General Experience 


Graduate of University of Michigan. Bachelor of Science in Architec- 
tural Engineering. 


One year construction work, Starrett Brothers of Illinois. 


Three years sales and appraisal of large commercial properties for 
Starrett Brothers and Starrett Corporation. 


Two years building management, Starrett Oklahoma Corporation. 


Partner, Klein & Kuhn, Indianapolis. Twenty-three years experience in 
brokerage, management, and appraising of commercial and industrial proper- 
ties in Indianapolis and central Indiana. 


Have lectured on appraising for Indiana University, School of Business, 
both regular and extension courses, and before meetings of American Institute 
of Real Estate Appraisers and the Society of Industrial Realtors. 


Appraisal Experience 


Analyzed and appraised all properties in Middle West offered to or 
worked on by Starrett Corporation, 1929-1932. 


Appraising in Indianapolis and central Indiana since 1938--improved 
commercial, industrial, hotel, and apartment properties and vacant industrial 
and commercial land. 


Testified in Federal and State courts as expert witness on appraisals, 
and appraised on both sides in condemnation suits. 


Appraiser for: American Fletcher National Bank & Trust Company, 
General Apartments of Indianapolis, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, and 
American States Insurance Company. 


Have appraised for American Can Company, Chrysler Corporation, National 
Biscuit Company, P. R. Mallory & Company, Inc., Indiana National Bank, Shell 
Oil Company, Corps of Engineers, City of Indianapolis, Ford Motor Company, 
Department of Justice, and others. Work done averages about 40 appraisals 
per year. Does not do any residential appraising. 


Member 


Indianapolis Real Estate Board. 

National Association of Real Estate Boards. 

American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers (currently member Governing 
Council). 

Society of Industrial Realtors. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
JOHN H. GOFF 


Professor Goff was retained by the appraiser to undertake research to de- 
velop the historical background that would affect the evaluation of the 
property herein appraised. A rather comprehensive list of Professor Goff's 
writings have been included herein in order to illustrate his broad knowl- 
edge of early history pertinent to this report. 


Position: Professor of Business Administration, School of Business Admin- 

istration, Emory University, teaching courses in: Transporta- 
Bay International Trade; Economic History of the United States; Resources 
and Trade. 


Education: A.B., Oglethorpe University, 1919; A.M., 1920; Ph.D., George- 

town University, School of Foreign Service, 1929. Studied 
abroad: University of Paris, 1922-23; University of Strasbourg, Summer, 
1923; Centro de Cursos Historicos, Madrid, Spain, Winter, 1923-24. Trav- 
eled: Cuba, Mexico, Canada, Europe, North Africa, Near East, Far East, 
and all states of the United States except Vermont. S.A.T.C., 1918; later 
reserve officer, G-2, U. S. Army. Presbyterian. 


Professional Experience 


Teaching: Instructor, Mississippi State College, 1921-22; Georgia Institute 

of Technology, 1924-27; Armstrong College, Berkeley, California, 
1929-30; Associate Professor, then Professor of Economics, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute (Auburn) 1930-45; Professor of Business Administration, Emory 
University, since March, 1946. 


Other Positions: At various times, mostly on leaves-of-absence from above 
work, served as transportation economist or consulting 

economist with the following agencies: State of Alabama, U.S. Army Engineers 
(at Mobile, Alabama); Tennessee Valley Authority; Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration; U.S. Department of Agriculture, etc. Consultant for Georgia Histor- 
ical Commission in locating, and writing, marker texts for historic Indian 
trails and pioneer traces in Georgia. From 1936-39 served as Chief of the 
Transportation and Industrial Economics Division, Tennessee Valley Authority. 
From 1942-44 was Chief Economist and Director of Research for the U.S. (Trans- 
portation) Board of Investigation and Research. From 1947-51 was a member 

of the Transportation Advisory Committee of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Professional Affiliations and Societies: Licensed practitioner before Inter- 
state Commerce Commission since 1936. 
Member American Society of Traffic and Transportation, American Economic 
Association, Southern Economic Association, and of the Georgia Historical 
Society. Member Atlanta World Trade Council, 1948-1956. Presently Chairman, 
Atlanta Chapter, Association of I.C.C. Practitioners and Delta Nu Alpha 


transportation educational fraternity. 


Publications: As a director, organizer, and supervisor has been the co- 
author or author of a wide range of articles and reports. 


Most of these are listed on the following sheets. 


Articles and Brochures 


1. 


2. 


16. 


iy. 


18. 


"The Steamboat Era in Georgia," Ga. Hist. Q., 1928. 


"El Experimento Economico-Social de los Estados Unidos en el Valle 
del Tennessee," Boletin, Pan American Union, Feb., 1935. 


"Los Transportes en el Misisipi y Sus Afluentes," No. 77 of the Pan 


merican Union's series of Studies on American Finance, Industry and 


Commerce, 1933. 
"The Trucking of Cotton in East Alabama," Ala. Econ. Rev., 1931. 


"The Interterritorial Freight-Rate Problem and the South," Sou. 
Econ. Jl., April, 1940. 


"Navigation Developments on Lower Alabama Rivers," Ala. Econ. Rev., 


"Grand Coulee Dam and the Columbia Basin Project," Emory Q., III, 
Cid; pp. 11-20, 1947. 


"The Great Pine Barrens," Emory Q., V, (1), pp. 20-31, 1949 (Re- 
printed in Georgia Mineral Newsletter, IX, (3), pp. 105-108, 1956). 


"Retracing the 01d Federal Road," Emory Q., VI, (3), pp. 159-171, 
1950. 


"Of Warriors and Chiefs," Emory Q., IX, (2) pp. 95-110, 1953. 


"Economic Implications of the Cement Decision," Monthly Review of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, XXXIII, (1), pp. 105-110, 1948. 
(Reprinted in the text, Readings in Marketing, Prentice-Hall, 1953). 


"Cow Punching in 01d Georgia," The Georgia Review, III, (3) pp. 


341-348, 1949, 


"Excursion Along an Old Way to the West" (Illustrated with a chart), 
Georgia Rev. VI, (2) pp. 189-202, 1952. 


"The Devil's Half Acre," Georgia Rev. IX, (3) pp. 290-296, 1955. 


"Travel on the Primitive Ways," Georgia Rev., X, (2), pp. 210-221, 


"The Path to Oakfuskee--Upper Trading Route to the Creek Indians," 
with map), The Georgia Historical Quarterly, XXXIX, (1), pp. 1-36; and 
2) pp. 152-171, March and June, 1955. 


"The Old Sunbury Road" (with map and photographs) Georgia Mineral 
Newsletter, VIII, (3), pp. 116-122, 1955. 


"Old Chattahoochee Town--An Early Muscogee Indian Settlement," Georgia 


Mineral Newsletter, VI, (2) pp. 52-54, 1953. 
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19. ____"Wolf Pens and Wolf Pits," Ga. Min. NL., VI, (3), pp. 87-89, 1953. 


20. “Ty Ty as a Geographic Name," Ga. Min. NL., VII, (1), pp. 36-38, 


2l. "Hog Crawl Creek," Ibid., pp. 38-40. 


20, “The Beaverdam Creeks," (with map), Ga. Min. NL., VIII, (3) pp. 


Ti7-I22, 1954. 


Papers and Monographs 


abs “The Hightower Trail," Collections of the DeKalf Historical Society, 
I, Ppp. a-4, 1952. 


ae "Some Geographic Aspects of Arterial Indian Paths Across the Georgia 
Piedmont," (Read at Georgia Academy of Science, Agnes Scott College, 
April 18, 1952), Short contributions to the Geology, Geography and 
Archaeology of Georgia, Bull. No. 60 of the Georgia Geological Survey, 
pp. 330-336, 1953. (Reprinted with map and photographs in the Georgia 
Mineral Newsletter, VI, (4) pp. 122-131, 1953. 


ae "Problems in Forest Conservation and Development," (Prepared for 
the Business Executives Research Committee) Studies in Business and 
Economics, No. 1, Emory University School of Business Administration, 


23 pp., 1949. 


h, "Governmental Support Programs and Price Policies," (Prepared for 
the BERC), Studies in Business and Economics, No. 2, Emory University 
School of Business Administration, 21 pp., 1949. 


ae "Problems in Land Rehabilitation and Soil Conservation," (Prepared 
for the BERC), Studies in Business and Economics, No. 3, Emory University 
School of Business Administration, 17 pp., 1949. 


6. "Problems in World Trade--A Summary of Four World Trade Clinics," 
(Prepared for the BERC), Studies in Business and Economics, No. 4, Emory 
University School of Business Administration, 31 pp., 1950. 


Special Series of Articles entitled "Short Studies of Georgia Place Names" in 
the Georgia Mineral Newsletter, 1954 


Le "No. 1 - The Golden Groves," Georgia Mineral Newsletter, VII, (2), 
p. OT, 1954. 


2. "No. 2 - The Longstreets,” Ibid., p. 88. 


3. "No. 3 - The Barkcamp Districts," Georgia Mineral Newsletter, VII, 
(3), pp. 124-125, 1954. 


h, "No. 4 - Oak Cane Branch," Ibid., p. 126. 


be "No. ae Upatoi Creek," Ibid., pp. 126-128. 
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"No. 6 - The Stalkinghead Creeks," Georgia Mineral Newsletter, 
Vil, (+), pp. 163-164, 1954. 
"No. 7 - Great Coat Branch," Ibid., p. 164. 


"No. 8 - Penholoway Creek," Georgia Mineral Newsletter, VIII, (1), 
pp. 22-2h, 1955. 


"No. 9 = Attapulgus, a Tbid., pp. 24-26. 
"No. 10 i! Mars Hill, fe Ibid., pe 26. 


"No. 11 - Withlacoochee and Willacoothee," Georgia Mineral News- 
letter, VIII, (2), pp. 78-79, 1955. 


"No. 12 - Aucilla River," Ibid., pp. 79-80. 
"No. 13 - Plains (and Plains of Dura,") Ibid., pp. 80-81. 


"No. 14 - Tobesofkee and Rocky Creeks," Georgia Mineral Newsletter, 
VIII, (3), 122-123, 1955. 


"No. 15 - Hachasofkee and Sofkee Creeks," Ibid., pp. 123-124. 
"No. 16 - Echeconnee Creek," Ibid., pp. 124-125. 
"No. 17 - Mulberry, Ossahatchie and Sowhatchee Creeks," Ibid., p. 125 


"No. 18 - Bad and Worse Creeks; No Man's Friend Pond; The Trouble- 
some Creeks; Devil's Cove; etc.," Georgia Mineral Newsletter, VIII, (4), 
p- 158, 1955. 


"No. 19 - Canoochee River," Ibid., pp. 158-159. 
"No. 20 - Oostanaula and Eastanollee," Ibid., p. 159. 


"No. 21 - Tukpafka, Punk Creek, Pink Creek, Rotten Wood Creek and 


New Yorka, iY Tbid., pe 159-160. 


"No. 22 - Yellow Dirt Creek," Ibid., p. 160. 


"No. 23 - Ball Ground and Ball Play Creek," Georgia Mineral News- 
letter, IX, (1), pp. 32-33, 1956. 


"No. 24 - Chattooga (and Guinekelokee)," Ibid., pp. 33-34. 
"No. 25 - Teloga Creek," Ibid., p. 34. 
"No. 26 - The Cherokee Town of Quanasee," Ibid., pp. 34-36. 


"No. 27 - Hiwassee and Hiawassee," Georgia Mineral Newsletter," IX, 


(2), pp. 75-77, 1956. 


"No. 28 - The Dividings, the Hiwassee Trail; Timpson Creek; Race- 
path Creek," (with map and photographs), Ibid., pp. 77-80. 
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29. "No. 29 - The Great Pine Barrens," Georgia Mineral Newsletter, IX, 
‘DER aaa oe 1956 (Reprinted from the Emory University Quarterly, V, 
’ 9). 


Co-author, Printed Reports 


1. Report on Economie Conditions in the South, 1938; prepared by the National 
Emergency Council for the President. 


2. History of Navigation on the Tennessee River, 1937, H. Doc. 254, 75th. 
Cong., 1st Sess., for the TVA. 


3. The Interterritorial Freight-Rate Problem of the U.S., 1937, H. Doc. 264, 
75th Cong., 1st Sess., for the TVA. 


4, Supplemental Phases of the Interterritorial Freight-Rate Problem, 1939, 
H. Doe. 271, 76th Con., 1st Sess., for the TVA. 


Director and Co-author, Printed Reports for the U. S. Transportation Board 
of investigation and Research: 


1. The National Traffice Pattern, 1944, S. Doc., 83, 79th Cong., lst Sess. 


2. The Economics of Iron and Steel Transportation, 1944, S. Doe., 80, 79th’ 
Cong., 1st Sess. 


3. Federal Regulatory Restrictions Upon Motor and Water Carriers, 1944, s, 
Doc. 78, 79th Cong., 1st Sess. 


4... Technological Trends in Transportation, 1944, S. Doc. 76, 79th Cong., 
ist Sess. 


5. Hourly Remmeration Rates by Occupations in the Transportation Industry, 
1944, H. Doc. 623, 78th Cong., 2nd Sess. 


6. The Economies of Coal Traffic Flow, 1944, S. Doc., 82, 79th Cong., 1st 
Sess. 


Interstate Trade Barriers Affecting Motor Vehicle Transportation, 1945. 


8. Report on Rate-Making and Rate-Publishing Procedures of Railroad, Motor, 
and Water Carriers, 1944, H. Doc., 363, 78th Cong., lst Sess. 


9. Preliminary Report on the Relative Economy and Fitness of the Carriers, 
1944, S. Doc. 79, 79th Cong., 1st Sess. 


10. Railroad Consolidation and Employee Welfare, 1945, S. Doc., 77, 79th 
Cong., 1st Sess. 


11. Comparison of Rail, Motor, and Water Carrier Costs, 1945, S. Doc. 84, 
79th Cong., 1st Sess. 


12. Relative Economy and Fitness of the Carriers, 1945 (Final report to 
Congress of the Board of Investigation and Research). 


Other writings, and articles to be published: 


l. 


2. 


As a consultant to some governmental agencies and private concerns, Dr. 
Goff has written a number of technical reports that will not be published. 


On commission from the Georgia Historical Commission, has prepared a sub- 
stantial number of marker texts for marking historic trails and pioneer 
Georgia traces. 


To be published: "The Buffalo in Georgia," winter issue, The Georgia 
Review, 1956. 


To be published: Book review of Henry T. Malone's Cherokees of the Old 
South, Emory University Quarterly, winter issue, 1956. 
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